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IS  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  TELL  A  GOOD  BOOK  FROM  A  BAD  ONE?* 

During  the  last  few  months  a  saying  men’s  powers.  This  desire  to  amuse 


of  Voltaire’s  has  been  sounding  un¬ 
comfortably  In  my  ears.  It  occurs  in 
one  of  his  amusing  letters  from  Eng¬ 
land.  He  remarks:  “The  necessity  of 
saying  something,  the  perplexity  of 
haring  nothing  to  say,  and  a  desire  of 
being  witty  are  three  circumstances 
which  alone  are  capable  of  making  even 
the  greatest  writer  ridiculous.”  A 
hasty  assent  to  an  Ill-considered  re¬ 
quest  has  placed  me  where  I  am  to¬ 
night.  The  popularity  of  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  has  filled  this  hall,  and  I  feel  the 
direful  necessity  of  saying  something, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  a  rigorously 
conducted  self-examination  has  made 
plain  to  me  what  Is  the  perplexity  of 
having  nothing  to  say.  As  for  the  de¬ 
sire  of  being  witty,  there  was  a  time, 

I  frankly  confess,  when  I  was  con¬ 
sumed  by  it;  I  am  so  no  longer.  This 
desire  of  being  witty,  sneered  at  as  It 
always  Is,  has  in  most  cases  an  honor¬ 
able  because  a  humane  origin.  It 
springs  from  pity  for  the  audience.  It 
is  given  but  to  half  a  dozen  men  in  a 
century  really  to  teach  their  grown-up 
contemporaries,  whilst  to  Infiame  them 
by  oratory  is  happily  the  province  of  a 
very  few,  but  to  bore  them  well  nigh  to 
extinction  is  within  the  scope  of  most 

*  An  address  delivered  at  Edinburgh  on 
Novembers,  1899. 


just  a  little  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
so  very  contemptible,  springing  as  it 
does  from  the  pity  that  is  akin  to  love. 
But  now,  to  me  at  all  events,  it  matters 
not  to  whom  this  desire  is  related,  or 
by  whom  It  was  begot.  I  have  done 
with  it.  Ten  years  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  on  the  political  platform 
have  cured  me  of  a  weakness  I  now 
feel  to  be  unmanly;  I  no  longer  pity  my 
audiences;  I  punish  them. 

Having  made  this  point  clear  I  pass 
on. 

There  is  something  truly  audacious 
in  my  talking  to  Edinburgh  people  on  a 
question  of  Taste;  but  It  is  not  only  an 
audacious  but  an  eerie  thing  to  do.  I 
remember.  Lord  Rosebery,  how  you 
were  affected,  so  you  have  told  us,  the 
first  time  you  addressed  the  society  of 
which  you  are  now  president,  by  the 
air  of  old-world  wisdom  that  hung 
about  Lord  Colonsay.  But,  at  all 
events,  that  venerable  lawyer  was  then 
in  the  fiesh.  To-night  I  seem  surround¬ 
ed  by  ghosts  in  wigs,  the  ghosts  of 
Edinburgh  men  all  famous  in  their 
day,  some  famous  for  all  days,  who, 
at  the  very  sound  of  the  word  Taste 
uttered  after  all  this  lapse  of  years  in 
this  hall,  have  hurried  hither  this  wet 
and  stormy  night,  full  of  doubts  and 
suspicions,  to  hear  bow  a  theme,  once 
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their  very  own,  may  come  to  be  han¬ 
dled  by  a  stranger  at  the  end  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  not  their  own. 

What  else  should  tempt  them  back  to 
taste  our  air 

Except  to  see  how  their  successors 
fare? 

I  shall  say  nothing  to  offend  these 
courtly  shades.  I  am  far  too  much  In 
doubt  about  the  Present,  too  perturbed 
about  the  Future,  to  be  otherwise  than 
profoundly  reverential  towards  the 
Past  Besides,  as  they  cannot  speak.  It 
would  be  Ill-bred  even  to  poke  a  little  fun 
at  them.  I  wish  It  were  otherwise.  I 
wish,  how  I  wish  that  Lord  Rosebery 
could  now  call  upon  Dr.  Blair  to  ad¬ 
dress  you— the  great  Dr.  Blair,  whose 
“Lectures  on  Taste”  may  still  be  had 
of  the  Edinburgh  second-hand  book¬ 
sellers  for  a  sum  It  would  be  ungener¬ 
ous  to  state  in  figures.  After  all,  the 
best  books  are  the  cheapest.  Mr.  Hume, 
the  author  of  “Douglas,”  would,  I  dare¬ 
say,  conquer  the  shyness  that  pursued 
him  through  life  and  say  a  few  words 
In  response  to  a  call;  “Jupiter”  Carlyle 
would  probably  prefer  to  reserve  till 
supper  time  (the  meal  when  mostly 
truth  Is  spoken)  his  trenchant  criti¬ 
cisms.  It  would  be  honoring  the  occa¬ 
sion  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  great 
Adam  Smith  would  care  to  attend,  or  a 
greater  than  Adam  Smith,  David 
Home,  a  man  who,  though  the  twenti¬ 
eth  century  may  slip  his  collar,  has, 
more  than  any  other  single  thinker, 
dominated  the  nineteenth  from  its  tre¬ 
mendous  beginnings  to  its  sombre  close. 
David  Hume  is,  of  all  others,  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  man  I  should  most  like  to  hear 
on  the  “Standard  of  Taste,”  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  seven  years  have  gone 
by  since  be  published  an  essay  on  this 
very  subject,  to  which  I  shall  refer  in 
a  minute. 

I  have  raised  the  subject  of  taste  and 
a  standard  of  taste  by  asking  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Is  it  possible  to  tell  a  good  book 


from  a  bad  one?”  This  almost  involves 
an  affirmative  reply.  A  well-know-n 
Nonconformist  divine  wrote  a  short 
treatise  which  he  entitled  “Is  it  Possi- 
ble  to  Make  the  Best  of  Both  Worlds?” 
But  this  world,  at  all  events,  always 
persisted  (much  to  the  author’s  annoy¬ 
ance)  in  calling  the  book  “Row  to  Make 
the  Best  of  Both  Worlds,”  whilst  in  the 
trade  the  volume  was  always  referred 
to  (curtly  enough)  as  “Binney’s  Best.” 

The  world  is  a  vulgar  place,  but  it 
has  .the  knack,  the  vulgar  knack,  of  hit¬ 
ting  nails  on  the  bead.  Unless,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author  it  voaa  impossible 
to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds  there 
was  small  probability  of  a  prosperous 
Protestant  divine  asking  the  question  at 
all;  and  in  the  same  way,  unless  I  am 
prepared  to  answer  my  own  query  with 
a  blunt  negative  and  to  sit  down,  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  drop  a  bint  or  two 
as  to  how  a  good  book  may  be  known 
from  a  bad  one. 

First.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
do,  but  difficulty  is  no  excuse.  Are 
there  not  treatises  extant  which  in¬ 
struct  their  readers  how  to  tell  a  good 
horse  from  a  bad  one,  and  even,  ao 
overreaching  is  the  ambition  of  man, 
how  to  boil  a  potato?  both  feats  of 
great  skill  and  infrequent  achievement 
Second.  Not  only  is  the  task  difficult 
but  the  necessity  for  mastering  it  is  ur¬ 
gent  The  matter  really  presses. 

It  is,  I  know,  usual,  when  a  man  like 
myself,  far  gone  in  middle  life,  finds 
himself  addressing  a  company  contain¬ 
ing  many  young  people,  to  profess  great 
sorrow  for  his  own  plight  and  to  heap 
congratulations  on  the  youthful  portion 
of  his  audience.  I  am  in  no  mood  to¬ 
night  for  any  such  polite  foolery.  When 
I  think  of  the  ever-increasing  activity 
of  the  Press,  home,  foreign  and  colon¬ 
ial— the  rush  of  money  into  the  maga¬ 
zine  market  the  growth  of  what  is 
called  education,  the  extension  of  the 
copyright  laws,  and  the  spread  of  w'hat 
Goethe  somewhere  calls  “the  noxious 
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mist,  the  dropping  poison  of  balf-cnl- 
ture”— so  far  from  congratulating  those 
of  you  who  are  likeiy  to  be  alive  fifty 
years  hence,  I  feel  far  more  disposed  to 
offer  those  unlucky  youths  and  maidens 
my  sincerest  condoiences  and  to  reserve 
ail  my  congratulations  for  myself. 

The  output  of  books  is  astounding. 
Their  numbers  destroy  their  reputation. 
A  great  crowd  of  books  is  as  destruc¬ 
tive  of  the  literary  instinct,  which  Is  a 
highly  delicate  thing,  as  is  a  London 
evening  party,  of  the  social  Instinct 
Novel  succeeds  novel,  speculative  treat¬ 
ise  speculative  treatise,  in  breathless 
baste,  each  treading  upon  the  heels  of 
its  predecessor  and  followed  by  a  noisy 
crowd  of  critics  bellowing  and  shouting 
praise  or  blame.  Newspaper  para¬ 
graphs  about  the  books  that  are  to  be, 
rub  the  bloom  off  these  peaches  long 
before  they  lie  upon  our  tables.  The 
other  day  I  read  this  announcement: 
“The  Memoir  of  Dr.  Berry,  of  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  will  bear  the  simple  title, 
‘Life  of  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Berry,  D.  D.’  ” 
Heavens!  what  other  title  could  it  bear! 
These  paragraphs  are  usually  inspired 
by  the  publisher,  for  nowhere  is  com¬ 
petition  more  fierce  than  among  pub- 
iishers,  who  puff  their  own  productions 
and  extol  the  often  secret  charms  of 
their  kept  authors  with  an  impetuosity 
almost  indelicate.  In  the  wake  of  the 
publisher  and  the  critic  there  sidles  by 
a  subtler  shape,  the  literary  interview¬ 
er,  one  of  the  choicest  products  of  the 
age,  who,  playing  with  deft  fingers  on 
that  most  responsive  of  all  Instruments, 
human  vanity,  supplies  the  newspapers 
with  columns  of  confessions  taken 
down  from  the  lips  of  the  authors  them¬ 
selves,  who  seem  to  be  glad  to  tell  us 
how  they  came  to  be  the  great  crea¬ 
tures  advertisement  has  made  them, 
how  their  first  books  got  themselves 
written,  and  which  of  their  creations 
they  themselves  love  the  best.  Let  us 
never  be  tempted  to  underrate  the  la¬ 
bors  of  the  interviewer.  There  is  apt 
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to  be  far  more  of  that  delicious  com¬ 
pound,  human  nature,  in  the  writings 
of  the  interviewer  than  in  the  works 
of  the  interviewed.  If  those  authors 
only  knew  It,  by  far  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  character  is  their  own. 

But  not  only  is  the  output  enormous, 
and  wha't  may  be  called  the  under¬ 
growth  rank,  but  the  treatment  is  too 
frequently  crude.  Penmen,  as  book- 
writers  are  now  pleasingly  called,  are 
too  apt  in  their  haste  to  carry  their 
goods  early  to  market,  to  gobble  up  what 
they  take  to  be  the  results  of  scientific 
investigation,  and,  stripping  them  bare 
of  the  conditions  and  qualifications 
properly  belonging  to  scientific  meth¬ 
ods,  to  present  them  to  the  world  as 
staple  truths,  fit  matter  for  aesthetic 
treatment  There  is  something  half 
comic,  half  tragic  in  the  almost  head¬ 
long  apprehension  of  half-born  truths 
by  half-educated  minds.  Whilst  the 
serious  investigator  is  carefully  “sound¬ 
ing  his  dim  and  perilous  way,”  making 
good  his  ground  as  he  goes. 

Till  captive  science  yields  her  last 
retreat, 

these  half-inspired  dabblers,  these 
ready-reckoners,  are  already  hawking 
the  discovery  about  the  streets,  making 
It  the  motif  of  their  jejune  stage  plays 
and  the  text  of  their  blatant  discourses. 

To  stay  this  Niagara,  to  limit  this 
output,  is,  of  course,  impossible.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  stop  it  Agricultural  depres¬ 
sion  did  not  hit  it  Declining  trade 
never  affected  it  It  is  confidently  an¬ 
ticipated  that  the  millionaires  of  the 
future  will  be  the  writers  of  really  suc¬ 
cessful  shilling  shockers  and  farces 
that  take  the  town.  “Charley’s  Aunt” 
has  made  more  money  than  would  be 
represented  by  the  entire  fortunes  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  Thackeray,  and 
Dickens  all  added  together. 

Our  concern  to-night  is  with  none  of 
these  fine  folks.  At  the  feet  of  Genius 
I  for  one  am  always  ready  to  prostrate 
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myself.  Nothing  will  ever  Induce  me 
to  quarrel  with  genius.  Without  It 
there  would  be  no  rapture  in  reading, 
end  small  joy  in  life.  Talent  must  be 
a  very  delightful  thing  both  to  possess 
and  to  exercise.  Learning  is  forever 
honorable;  industry  is  always  respect¬ 
able.  To  be  a  successful  imposter,  a 
really  fraudulent  author,  to  live  in  lux¬ 
ury  by  the  bad  taste  of  your  contempo¬ 
raries,  to  splash  with  the  mud  from  the 
wheels  of  your  fast-driven  curricle  the 
blind  Miltons  and  angry  Carlyles  of 
your  own  day  as  they  painfully  pedes- 
trianize  the  pavement  must  have  an 
element  of  fun  about  it— but  it  is  not 
for  us.  I  am  assuming  that  we  do  not 
belong  to  the  many  who  write,  or  to 
the  many  who  criticise  in  print  what 
is  written,  but  to  the  few  who  read. 
How  are  voe  to  tell  a  good  book  from  a 
bad  one?  Not  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  money  out  of  the  process,  but  for 
the  solace  of  our  own  souls,  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  our  own  powers,  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  our  own  joys.  It  is  done  by 
the  exercise  of  a  discriminative  faculty 
called  Taste.  If  you  ask  that  amusing 
figment,  the  man  in  the  street,  what 
Taste  Is,  the  only  answers  you  are  like¬ 
ly  to  get  are  that  “Tastes  differ,”  or 
“What  is  one  man’s  meat  is  another 
man’s  poison,”  or  “All  is  grist  that 
comes  to  my  mill,”  or  “De  gustibus  non 
eat  diaputandum,”  most  discouraging  re¬ 
plies  every  one  of  them.  Nor  would  It 
be  wise  to  attempt  to  minimize  these 
differences  of  taste;  they  are  most  real. 
Hume,  in  the  essay  I  promised  to  quote 
from,  says  only  too  truthfully: 

“Every  voice  is  united  in  applauding 
elegance,  propriety,  simplicity,  spirit 
in  writing;  and  in  blaming  fustian  af¬ 
fectation,  coldness  and  a  false  bril¬ 
liancy.  But  when  critics  come  to  par¬ 
ticulars  this  seeming  unanimity  van¬ 
ishes,  and  It  is  found  they  had  affixed  a 
very  different  meaning  to  their  expres¬ 
sions.  In  all  matters  of  opinion  in  sci¬ 
ence  the  case  is  opposite.  The  difference 


among  men  is  there  oftener  to  be  found 
to  lie  in  generals  than  In  particulars, 
and  to  be  less  in  reality  than  in  appear¬ 
ance.  An  explanation  of  the  terms 
commonly  ends  the  controversy,  and 
the  disputants  are  surprised  to  find  that 
they  had  been  quarrelling  while  at  bot¬ 
tom  they  agreed  in  their  judgment” 

The  truth  of  this  is  obvious.  We  all 
bate  fustian  and  affectation;  but  were 
I  to  have  such  bad  taste  as  to  inquire 
whether  that  popular  novelist,  Mr.  A. 

B. ,  ever  writes  anything  but  fustian, 
or  whether  the  exquisite  style  of  Mr. 

C.  D.  has  not  a  strong  savor  of  affec¬ 
tation  about  it,  I  should  excite  angiy 
passions. 

But  as'  it  is  Hume’s  contention  that 
there  fs  a  standard  of  Taste,  he  neces¬ 
sarily  proceeds  to  say  “that  though  this 
axiom  (namely,  that  tastes  differ),  by 
passing  into  a  proverb,  seems  to  have 
attained  the  sanction  of  common  sense, 
there  is  certainly  a  species  of  common 
sense  which  opposes  it.”  Having  said 
this,  Hume  determined  to  give  his  read¬ 
ers  an  illustration  of  this  standard,  and 
in  order  to  do  so  he  adopted  the  com¬ 
mon  and  useful  device  of  selecting  ex¬ 
treme  instances.  He  took  two  authors 
so  good  that  all,  he  thought,  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  goodness,  and  two  au¬ 
thors  so  bad,  he  thought,  that  all  must 
acknowledge  their  badness.  “Who¬ 
ever,”  he  writes,  “would  assert  an 
equality  of  genius  and  elegance  be¬ 
tween  Ogllby  and  Milton,  or  Bunyan 
and  Addison,  would  be  thought  to  de¬ 
fend  no  less  an  extravagance  than  if  he 
bad  maintained  a  mole-bill  to  be  as 
high  as  Teneriffe  or  a  pond  as  extensive 
as  the  ocean.  Though  there  may  be 
found  persons  who  give  the  preference 
to  the  former  authors  no  one  pays  at¬ 
tention  to  such  a  taste,  and  we  pro¬ 
nounce  without  scruple  the  sentiment 
of  these  pretended  critics  to  be  absurd 
and  ridiculous.” 

Hume’s  first  illustration  will  pass  mus¬ 
ter.  In  the  case  of  Ogllby  v.  Milton, 
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the  pursuer  has  long  since  been  dis¬ 
missed  with  expenses;  but  otherwise 
with  Bunyan  v.  Addison,  for  dearly  as 
we  may  love  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
and  fond  though  we  may  be  of  taking 
a  turn  among  the  tombs  in  Westminster 
Abbey  with  Mr.  Spectator,  Bunyan’s 
Christian  and  Faithful,  his  Worldly- 
Wiseman,  Giant  Despair,  Vanity  Fair 
and  Interpreter’s  House  have  estab¬ 
lished  for  themselves  a  homestead  In 
the  minds  and  memories  of  the  English 
speaking  race,  from  which  they  can 
only  be  evicted  along  with  Moses 
in  the  Bulrushes,  Daniel  in  the  Lions’ 
Den,  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  Rosa¬ 
lind  in  the  Forest  of  Arden,  and  Jean- 
nie  Deans  in  the  Robber’s  Cave,  near 
Gunnersley  Hill,  in  Lincolnshire. 

So  dlflacult  Is  It  to  be  a  critic!  The 
good-natured  ghost  of  St.  David  will 
pardon  a  reference  only  made  for  the 
purpose  of  remarking  how,  if  he  made 
a  bad  shot  In  1742,  It  Is  more  than  prob¬ 
able-nay,  it  is  certain— that  the  critics 
of  1899  do  not  always  hit  the  target. 

ThTe  fact  Is,  and  we  may  as  well  rec¬ 
ognize  It  frankly,  all  critical  judgments 
are,  and  must  ever  remain  liable  to 
two  sources  of  variation,  to  both  of 
which  Hume  refers.  The  one  is  the 
different  humors  of  particular  men,  the 
other  is  the  particular  manners  and 
opinions  of  our  age  and  country.  There 
is  no  escaping  from  these,  and  this  be¬ 
ing  so,  it  is  idle  to  expect  the  abolition 
of  differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of 
taste.  How  Hume  came  to  go  wrong— 
for  I  assume  he  did  go  wrong— about 
John  Bunyan,  we  can  see  from  his  use 
of  the  word  elegance  in  conjunction 
with  genius;  “an  equality  of  genius  and 
elegance,”  he  wrote.  Elegance  was  one 
Of  the  catch-words  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was,  at  all  events,  a  sensi¬ 
ble  catch-word,  though,  like  all  catch¬ 
words,  sure  occasionally  to  mislead. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  depressing 
and  discouraging  to  the  very  last  de¬ 
gree.  In  the  realms  of  morals  we  may 


believe,  with  the  great  Bishop  Butler, 
that  there  Is  in  every  man  a  superior 
principle  of  reflection  or  conscience 
which  passes  judgment  upon  himself, 
which,  without  being  consulted,  with¬ 
out  being  advised  with,  magisterially 
exerts  itself  and  approves  or  condemns 
accordingly.  In  the  region  of  the  exact 
sciences,  among  a  thousand  different 
opinions  which  different  men  may  en¬ 
tertain  of  the  same  subject,  there  is 
one,  and  but  one,  that  is  just  and  true. 
But  who  will  dare  so  to  lay  down  the 
law  about  the  life  of  a  book,  or  the 
future  of  a  picture,  or  the  reputation 
of  a  building;  and  yet  who  can  doubt 
that  in  the  realm  of  Beauty  there  is  a 
reign  of  law,  a  superior  principle  of  re¬ 
flection,  passing  judgment  and  magis¬ 
terially  asserting  Itself  on  every  flt  oc¬ 
casion? 

Butler’s  theory  of  the  conscience  has 
been  called  “the  pope  In  your  bosom 
theory.”  What  happiness  to  have  an 
aesthetic  pope,  a  prisoner  in  the  Vati¬ 
can  of  your  own  breast! 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  could  wish  for 
nothing  better,  apart  from  moral  worth, 
than  to  be  the  owner  of  a  taste  at  once 
manly,  reflned  and  unaffected  which 
should  enable  me  to  appreciate  real  ex¬ 
cellence  in  literature  and  art,  and  to  de¬ 
preciate  bad  intentions  and  feeble  exe¬ 
cution  wherever  I  saw  them.  To  be 
forever  alive  to  merit  In  poem  and  pic¬ 
ture,  in  statue  or  in  bust;  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  grand,  the 
grandiose,  and  the  merely  bumptious; 
to  perceive  the  boundary  between  the 
simplicity  which  Is  divine  and  that 
which  is  ridiculous,  between  gorgeous 
rhetoric  and  vulgar  ornamentation,  be¬ 
tween  pure  and  manly  English,  meant 
to  be  spoken  or  read,  and  sugared 
phrases  which  seem  Intended,  like  lolli¬ 
pops,  for  suction;  to  feel  yourself  going 
out  in  joyful  admiration  for  whatever 
is  noble  and  permanent,  and  freezing 
inwardly  against  whatever  is  preten¬ 
tious,  wire-drawn,  and  temporary— this. 
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indeed,  is  to  taste  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  once  forbidden,  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil. 

But  this  is  simply  to  extol  what  has 
not  yet  been  proved  to  be  attainable. 
Wftat  M  “good  tastef”  My  kingdom  for 
a  definition.  I  think  the  best  is  Burke’s, 
given  by  him  in  that  treatise  on  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  which  he  wrote 
before  he  gave  over  to  Lord  Rocking¬ 
ham  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lord  John  Cavendish  what  was  meant 
for  mankind.  “I  mean  by  the  word 
taste  no  more  than  that  faculty  or  those 
faculties  of  the  mind  which  are  affect¬ 
ed  with  or  form  a  judgment  of  the 
works  of  imagination  and  the  elegant 
arts.  The  cause  of  a  wrong  taste  is  a 
defect  of  judgment,  and  this  may  arise 
from  a  natural  weakness  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  or,  which  is  much  more  com¬ 
monly  the  case,  it  may  arise  from  a 
want  of  proper  and  well-directed  exer¬ 
cise  which  alone  can  make  it  strong  and 
ready.  ...  It  is  known  that  the  taste 
is  Improved,  exactly  as  we  improve  our 
judgment  by  extending  our  knowledge, 
by  a  steady  attention  to  our  object,  and 
by  frequent  exercise;  they  who  have 
not  taken  these  methods,  if  their  taste 
decides  quickly,  it  is  always  uncertain¬ 
ly,  and  their  quickness  is  owing  to  their 
presumption  and  rashness,  and  not  to 
any  hidden  irradiation,  that  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  dispels  all  darkness  from  their 
minds.” 

“The  cause  of  a  wrong  taste,”  says 
Burke,  “is  a  defect  of  judgment,”  and 
here  I  must  add  on  my  own  account 
that  nobody  comes  into  this  world  with 
a  ripe  judgment.  You  are  as  likely  to 
be  born  with  a  silk  hat  on  your  head 
as  with  good  taste  implanted  in  your 
breast.  To  go  wrong  is  natural;  to  go 
right  is  discipline.  Generation  after 
generation  of  boys  go  to  schools  and 
universities  to  be  taught  to  play  crick¬ 
et,  to  row,  and  now  to  play  golf.  Bach 
generation  reproduces  with  startling 
fidelity  to  the  type  the  same  old,  famil¬ 


iar,  deep-rooted  faults.  No  generation 
escapes  them,  but  each  in  its  turn  has 
painfully  to  be  taught  to  leave  undone 
the  things  that  naturally  they  would 
do,  and  do  those  things  which,  if  left 
to  themselves,  they  would  most  certain¬ 
ly  leave  undone.  With  oaths  and  re- 
vilings  are  they  adjured  to  abandon  na¬ 
ture  and  to  practise  art,  to  dig  up  the 
faults  they  were  born  with  and  to 
adopt  in  their  place  methods  which  time 
has  approved  and  discipline  estab¬ 
lished.  Success  is  very  partial,  but 
sometimes  it  does  happen  that  a  pa¬ 
tient  teacher  finds  an  apt  scholar,  and 
then,  when  after  weary  months,  it  may 
be  years,  of  practice,  something  like 
perfection  is  attained,  and  we  see  be¬ 
fore  us  a  finished  oarsman,  a  faultless 
bat,  a  brilliant  golfer,  we  exclaim  with 
admiration,  as  we  watch  the  move¬ 
ments  so  graceful,  so  easy,  so  effective 
of  this  careful  product  of  artifice,  “How 
naturally  be  does  it!” 

Gentlemen,  if  you  want  to  find  the 
natural  man  at  work,  you  must  look  for 
him  in  the  bunkers  of  life.  There  you 
will  find  crowds  of  them  trying  to  get 
out  and  upbraiding  the  ill-luck  that  (as 
they  think)  got  them  in.  Their  actions 
are  animated,  their  language  is  strong, 
but  neither  actions  nor  language  are  in 
good  taste. 

If,  then,  we  would  possess  good  taste 
we  must  take  pains  about  it  We  must 
study  models,  we  must  follow  exam¬ 
ples,  we  must  compare  methods,  and 
we  must  crucify  the  natural  man.  If 
there  is  one  thing  to  be  dreaded  in  these 
matters  it  is  what  is  called  the  unaided 
intelligence  of  the  masses.  A  crudely 
colored  oleograph  of  the  Albert  Memo¬ 
rial  may  give  pleasure  to  an  unaided  in¬ 
telligence,  but  is  that  pleasure  to  be 
compared  in  depth  of  satisfaction  with 
that  which  is  afforded  when  the  educa¬ 
ted  eye  feasts  upon  the  nature-interpret¬ 
ing  canvas  of  a  great  artist? 

All,  I  think,  are  agreed  upon  the 
study  of  the  models;  of  the  things 
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which  are  attested,  the  things  which, 
as  St.  Augustine  says,  “sano  mens  om¬ 
nium  hominum  attestatur"  The  elegant 
Addison  agrees.  “Literary  taste,”  says 
he,  “is  the  faculty  which  discerns  the 
beauties  of  an  author  with  pleasure 
and  the  imperfections  with  dislike.  If 
a  man  would  know  whether  he  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  this  faculty  I  would  have  him 
read  over  the  celebrated  works  of  an¬ 
tiquity  which  have  stood  the  test  of  so 
many  different  ages  and  countries.” 
Hume  says  the  same  thing.  So  does 
Goethe,  who  said  to  Eckermann,  “Taste 
is  only  to  be  educated  by  contemplation 
not  of  the  tolerably  good,  but  of  the 
truly  excellent.  I  therefore  show  you 
only  the  best  works,  and  when  you  are 
grounded  in  these  you  will  have  a  stand¬ 
ard  for  the  rest  which  you  will  know 
how  to  value  without  overrating  them. 
And  I  show  you  the  best  in  each  class, 
that  yon  may  perceive  that  no  class  is 
to  be  despised,  but  that  each  gives  de¬ 
light  when  a  man  of  genius  attains  the 
highest  point.”  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
strongly  held  the  same  view,  and  rec¬ 
ommended  us  all  to  carry  in  our  heads 
scraps  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  of  Dante 
and  Shakespeare,  of  Milton  and  Keats, 
and  whenever  we  are  required,  as  v/e 
so  often  are,  to  admire  the  worthless 
and  to  extol  the  commonplace  to  mur¬ 
mur  these  passages  under  our  breath 
as  a  kind  of  taste  tonic.  Somewhat  in 
the  same  way  the  excellent  John  How¬ 
ard  used  in  his  prison  visitations  to  se¬ 
crete  small  weighing-scales  about  bis 
person,  and  after  asking  to  see  a  pris¬ 
oner’s  ration  of  food  would  whip  out 
his  machine  and  convict  the  gaoler  be¬ 
fore  his  face  of  trying  to  palm  off  one 
pound  for  two.  Mr.  Arnold’s  pocket 
scales  for  testing  poets  have  been  ridi¬ 
culed,  but  I  recommend  their  use  un¬ 
hesitatingly. 

We  may  then,  I  think,  assume  that 
the  best  way  of  telling  a  good  book 
from  a  bad  one  is  to  make  yourself  as 
well  acquainted  as  you  can  with  some 


of  the  great  literary  models.  Do  not  be 
frightened  of  them.  They  afford  the 
widest  choice;  they  are  for  all  moods. 
There  fs  no  need  to  like  them  all  alike. 
The  language  diflaculty  presses  heavily 
upon  some,  but,  as  we  are  seeking  only 
our  own  good,  and  not  aspiring  to 
instruct  the  world,  we  need  not  post¬ 
pone  our  own  critical  education  until 
we  can  read  Sophocles  for  fun.  No 
doubt  it  would  be  well  if  we  all  could, 
but  Just  as  it  is  better  to  spend  three 
days  in  Rome  or  three  hours  in  Athens 
than  never  to  see  those  cities,  so  it  is 
better  to  read  the  “Antigone”  in  the 
translation  of  Mr.  Jebb  than  not  to 
read  it  at  ail.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
scholars  to  turn  up  their  noses  at  trans¬ 
lations,  but  plain  Britons,  whose  great¬ 
est  book  is  a  translation  by  divers  hands, 
and  whose  daily  prayers  have  been  done 
into  English  for  them  from  the  Latin, 
may  be  well  content  if  they  do  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  masters  of  the  languages  of 
antiquity,  or  of  all  the  tongues  of  the 
modern  world,  to  gain  through  the 
medium  of  the  best  translations  some 
insight  into  the  ways  of  thought  and 
modes  of  expression  of  the  sovereigns 
of  literature,  the  lords  of  human  smiles 
and  tears.  But,  indeed,  with  the  “Gold¬ 
en  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics”  in 
your  pocket,  and  such  volumes  as 
“Chanaber’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Litera¬ 
ture”  on  your  shelf,  the  man  who  has 
only  his  own  English  at  command  has 
ample  room  and  verge  enough  within 
which  to  cultivate  a  taste  which  ought 
to  be  sufficiently  sound  to  prevent  him 
from  wallowing  among  the  potsherds, 
or,  decked  out  with  vulgar  fairings, 
from  following  some  charlatan  in  his 
twenty-eighth  edition. 

We  begin,  then  with  tradition— with 
tradition,  which  plays  so  great  a  part 
in  religion,  in  law,  in  life.  Genius  may 
occasionally  flout  it,  but  I  am  assuming 
we  have  no  genius.  We  shall  do  well 
to  pay  tradition  reverence.  It  would 
be  a  nice  inquiry  whether  it  is  better 
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for  a  man’s  morale  to  be  a  rebel  or  a 
slave;  but  I  am  not  concerned  with  it 
to-night.  Veneration  for  the  models 
does  not  Involve  servility. 

It  is  a  tremendous  saying  of  Landor’s, 
“We  admire  by  tradition,  and  we  criti¬ 
cise  by  caprice.” 

To  admire  by  tradition  is  a  poor 
thing.  Far  better,  really,  to  admire 
Miss  Gabblegoose’s  novels  than  pretend 
to  admire  Miss  Austen’s.  Nothing  is 
more  alien  to  the  spirit  of  pure  enjoy¬ 
ment  than  simulated  rapture,  borrowed 
emotion.  If,  after  giving  a  classic  a 
fair  chance,  you  really  cannot  abide 
him,  or  remain  hermetically  sealed 
against  his  charm,  it  is,  perhaps, 
wisest  to  say  nothing  about  it,  though 
if  you  do  pluck  up  heart  of  grace  and 
hit  him  a  critical  rap  over  his  classical 
costard  it  will  not  hurt  him,  and  it  may 
do  you  good.  But  let  the  rap  succeed 
and  not  precede  a  careful  study,  for, 
depend  upon  it,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
become  a  classic.  A  thousand  snares 
beset  the  path  to  immortality,  as  we 
are  pleased  to  call  a  few  centuries  of 
fame.  Rocks,  snows,  avalanches,  bogs 
—you  may  climb  too  high  for  your 
head,  you  may  sink  too  low  for  your 
soul;  you  may  be  too  clever  by  half,  or 
too  dull  for  endurance,  you  may  be  too 
fashionable  or  too  outrageous;  there 
are  a  hundred  ways  to  the  pit  of  obliv¬ 
ion.  Therefore,  when  a  writer  has  by 
general  consent  escaped  bis  age,  when 
he  has  survived  his  environment,  it  is 
madness  and  folly  for  us,  the  children 
of  a  brief  hour,  to  despise  the  great  lit¬ 
erary  tradition  which  has  put  him 
where  he  is.  But,  I  repeat,  to  respect 
tradition  is  not  to  admire  traditionally. 

Tradition  is  the  most  trustworthy 
advertisement  and  the  wisest  advice. 
Ah,  advertisement!  there,  indeed,  is  a 
word  to  make  one  blush.  Ruskin  has 
somewhere  told  us  that  we  are  not  to 
buy  our  books  by  advertisement,  but  by 
advice.  It  is  very  difficult  nowadays  to 
distinguish  between  the  two.  Into  how 


many  homes  has  the  Times  succeeded 
in  thrusting  the  “Encyclopsedla  Britan- 
nlca”  and  the  “Century  Dictionary?” 
The  Daily  News  has  its  own  edition  of 
Dickens,  whilst  the  Standard  daily 
trumpets  the  astounding  merits  of  an 
Anglo-American  compound  which  com¬ 
presses  into  twenty  volumes  the  best 
of  everything.  These  newspapers  ad¬ 
vise  us  in  their  advertisement  columns 
to  buy  books  in  the  sale  of  which  they 
are  personally  interested.  Is  their  ad¬ 
vice  advertisement  or  is  their  advertise¬ 
ment  advice? 

The  advice  given  you  by  literary  tra¬ 
dition  is,  at  all  events,  absolutely  inde¬ 
pendent.  I  therefore  say,  be  shy  of 
quarrelling  with  tradition,  but  by  all 
means  seek  to  satisfy  yourselves  that 
tradition  is  sound.  We  criticise  by  ca¬ 
price:  this  is  the  other  half  of  Landor’s 
saying.  The  history  of  criticism  is  a 
melancholy  one.  What  are  we  to  say 
to  the  blank  indifference  of  your  fathers 
to  “Sartor  Resartus,”  to  “Bells  and 
Pomegranates,”  to  the  early  poems  of 
Tennyson  and  Matthew  Arnold  and 
William  Morris,  to  “The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel?”  Are  we  likely  to  be 
wiser  than  our  fathers?  All  we  can  do 
is  to  keep  hard  at  it  crucifying  the  nat¬ 
ural  man.  This  is  best  done,  as  Burke 
said,  by  extending  our  knowledge,  hy  a 
steady  attention  to  our  object,  and  by  fre¬ 
quent  exercise. 

In  extending  our  knowledge  we  must 
keep  our  eye  on  the  models,  be  they 
books  or  pictures,  marbles  or  bricks. 
We  must,  as  far  as  possible,  widen  our 
horizons  and  be  always  exercising  our 
wits  by  constant  comparisons.  Above 
all,  must  we  ever  be  on  our  guard 
against  prejudice,  nor  should  we  allow 
paradox  to  go  about  unchained. 

I  go  back  to  Hume.  “Strong  sense 
united  to  delicate  sentiment,  improved 
by  practice,  perfected  by  comparison, 
and  cleared  of  all  prejudice  can  alone 
entitle  critics  to  be  judges  of  the  fine 
arts;”  and  again,  he  says,  “It  is  rare  to 
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meet  with  a  man  who  has  a  Just  taste 
without  a  sound  understanding.” 

Go  get  thee  understanding,  become 
possessed  of  strong  sense,  if  thou 
wouldst  know  how  to  tell  a  good  book 
from  a  bad  one.  You  may  have— 
though  it  is  not  likely— Homer  by  heart, 
Virgil  at  your  fingers’  ends,  all  the 
great  models  of  dignity,  propriety  and 
splendor  may  be  on  your  shelves,  and 
yet  if  you  are  without  understanding, 
without  the  happy  mixture  of  strong 
sense  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  you 
will  fail  to  discern  amid  the  crowd  and 
crush  of  authors  the  difference  between 
the  good  and  the  bad;  you  will  belong 
to  the  class  who  preferr'ed  Cleveland 
to  Milton,  Montgomery  to  Keats, 
Moore  to  Wordsworth,  Tupper  to  Ten¬ 
nyson. 

Understanding  may  be  got.  By  tak¬ 
ing  thought  we  can  add  to  our  intellec¬ 
tual  stature.  Delicacy  may  be  ac¬ 
quired.  Good  taste  is  worth  striving 
after;  it  adds  to  the  Joy  of  the  world. 

For  most  men  in  a  brazen  prison  live. 
Where  In  the  sun’s  hot  eye, 

With  heads  bent  o’er  their  toll,  they 
languidly 

Their  lives  to  some  unmeaning  task¬ 
work  give. 

Dreaming  of  nought  beyond  their 
prison  wall; 

And  as  year  after  year 
Fresh  products  of  their  barren  labor 
fall 

From  their  tired  hands,  and  rest 
Never  yet  comes  more  near. 

Gloom  settles  slowly  down  over  their 
breast. 

And  while  they  try  to  stem 
The  waves  of  mournful  thought  by 
which  they  are  prest 
Death  In  their  prison  reaches  them. 
Unfreed,  having  seen  nothing,  still 
unblest. 

From  this  brazen  prison,  from  this 
barren  toil,  from  this  deadly  gloom, 
who  would  not  make  his  escape  if  he 
could?  A  cultivated  taste,  an  educated 
eye,  a  pure  enthusiasm  for  literature. 


are  keys  which  may  let  us  out  if  we 
like.  But  even  here  one  must  be  on 
one’s  guard  against  mere  connoisseur- 
ship.  "Taste,”  said  Carlyle— and  I  am 
glad  to  quote  that  great  name  before  I 
have  done—"  If  it  means  anything  but 
a  paltry  connoisseurship  must  mean  a 
general  susceptibility  to  truth  and  no¬ 
bleness,  a  sense  to  discern  and  a  heart 
to  love  and  reverence  all  beauty,  order 
and  goodness,  wheresoever  or  in  what¬ 
soever  forms  and  accomplishments 
they  are  to  be  seen.” 

W’ordsworth’s  shepherd,  Michael, 
who 

had  been  alone 

Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand 
mists 

That  came  to  him  and  left  him  on  the 
heights, 

had  doubtless  a  greater  susceptibility 
to  truth  and  nobleness  than  many  an 
Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  reviewer;  but 
his  love,  as  Wordsworth  tells  us,  was 
a  blind  love,  and  bis  books,  other  than 
his  Bible,  were  the  green  valleys  and 
the  streams  and  brooks. 

There  is  no  harm  in  talking  about 
books,  still  less  in  reading  them,  but  it 
is  folly  to  pretend  to  worship  them. 

Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  tom 
thine  eyes. 

And  pause  awhile  from  letters  to  be 
wise. 

To  tell  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one 
is,  then,  a  troublesome  Job,  demanding, 
first,  a  strong  understanding;  second, 
knowledge,  the  result  of  study  and  com¬ 
parison;  third,  a  delicate  sentiment  If 
you  have  some  measure  of  these  gifts, 
which,  though  In  part  the  gift  of  the 
gods,  may  also  be  acquired,  and  can  al¬ 
ways  be  improved,  and  can  avoid 
pre/M(Mcc— political  prejudice,  social 
prejudice,  religious  prejudice,  irreli¬ 
gious  prejudice,  the  prejudice  of  the 
place  where  you  could  not  help  being 
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born,  the  prejudices  of  the  university  then,  with  luck,  you  may  be  right  nine 

whither  chance  sent  you,  all  the  preju-  times  out  of  ten  in  your  judgment  of  a 

dices  that  came  to  you  by  way  of  in-  dead  author,  and  ought  not  to  be  wrong 
heritance  and  all  the  prejudices  you  more  frequently  than  perhaps  three 
have  picked  up  on  your  own  account  times  out  of  seven  in  the  case  of  a  lir¬ 
as  you  went  along— if  you  can  give  ing  author;  for  it  is,  I  repeat,  a  very 

all  these  the  slip  and  manage  to  live  diflacult  thing  to  tell  a  good  book  from 
just  a  little  above  the  clouds  and  a  bad  one. 

mists  of  your  own  generation,  why,  Augustine  Birrell. 

The  Corobill  Magazine. 


THE  WILD 

The  dictum,  “it  is  all  a  matter  of 
taste,”  has  in  it  that  soupqon  of  truth 
which  may  be  found  in  many  an  ac¬ 
cepted  saying.  It  is  true  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  that  is  only  a  very  little  way. 
The  canons  of  taste  are  the  verdict  of 
centuries  of  cultivated  thought  devoted 
to  a  given  subject;  and,  though  no  one 
can  be  denied  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment,  the  balance  of  truth  will  general¬ 
ly  incline  towards  the  experts.  Their 
opinions  have  already  been  sifted  and 
over-ruled  or  modified;  and  to  set  aside 
their  garnered  wisdom  is  an  enterprise 
not  lightly  to  be  undertaken. 

Our  love  of  fiowers  has  a  long  pedi¬ 
gree,  for  though  the  gardens  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  laid  waste  during  the  bar¬ 
barism  which  followed  their  departure, 
the  gardener’s  art  was  revived  by  the 
Church.  War  and  rapine— with  the 
necessity  of  protecting  rather  than  em¬ 
bellishing  the  narrow  precincts  of  a 
stronghold — were  the  employment  of 
the  laity.  But  within  the  peaceful 
walls  of  the  monastery  the  gentler  arts 
found  a  retreat;  and  the  work  of  ac¬ 
climatization  was  carried  on  with  zeal 

*  1.  The  Wild  Garden.  By  W.  Robinaon. 
Pbarth  edition.  London:  John  Mnnay,  1894. 

2.  Garden  Craft,  Old  and  New.  By  John  D. 
Bedding.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trencb,  and  Co., 
189B. 

8.  Wood  and  Garden.  By  Gertrude  JekyU. 
London:  Longmans,  1899. 
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and  intelligence.  It  was  not  until  Tu¬ 
dor  times  that  they  could  emerge  into 
the  world  once  more.  It  is  to  the  state¬ 
ly  decorum  of  those  days  that  the 
school  of  art  appeals.  But  If  Bacon  dis¬ 
courses  rapturously  of  “Prince-like 
gardens,”  Linnaeus  wept  with  delight 
at  the  first  field  of  gorse  which  he  saw 
in  bloom.  If  the  creation  of  a  garden 
be  an  attempt  to  enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  world,  there  is  room  for  all  sorts 
of  gardening;  and  If  there  be  any  spot 
from  which  the  turmoil  of  controversy 
should  be  excluded,  it  is  here.  When 
Epicurus  planted  a  garden,  his  design 
was  not  to  provide  an  incentive  to  dis¬ 
putation,  but  a  needful  sedative. 

How  completely  this  principle  may  he 
overlooked  is  manifested  by  the  first 
two  of  the  books  before  us.  Possibly 
It  were  unreasonable  to  expect  an  arch¬ 
itect  and  a  landscape  gardener  to  see 
with  the  same  eyes;  yet  there  should  be 
an  intimate  sympathy.  The  finished 
picture  should  lie  before  the  mind’s  eye 
of  the  architect;  but  years  before  the 
first  stone  is  laid,  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  are  to  be  the  main  features  of 
the  garden,  should  be  started  on  their 
career.  The  quarrel  might  well  have 
been  avoided  had  each  author  known 
better  how  to  entrench  himself  within 
his  position  and  recognize  his  limita¬ 
tions.  The  “garden  enclosed,”  with  its 
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ordered  grace  and  sweetness.  Is  not 
necessarily  a  “stone  yard,”  a  mechan¬ 
ic’s  playground,  a  Dutchman’s  fad;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  freedom  from 
the  trammels  of  art  imply  a  wilderness. 
On  one  side  there  is  the  disciple  of  Na* 
ture,  to  whom  the  plumb-line,  the 
shears,  and  the  foot-rule  are  anathema; 
on  the  other  there  Is  the  trained  artist, 
with  his  quick  sensibility  and  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  antique  beauty  of  a  state¬ 
lier  time,  to  whom  a  garden  represents 
Nature  glorified  by  its  passage  through 
man’s  mind— the  living  memorial  of 
a  dead  past.  To  one  the  “Immortal 
Brown”  is  the  apostle  of  a  nobler  and 
a  living  creed.  To  the  other  he  is  a  bar¬ 
barian,  who  would  wheel  away  the  very 
gods  of  Greece. 

Happily,  the  dispute  is  none  of  ours. 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  walk  with 
Bacon  and  Temple  and  Evelyn  among 
their  pleached  alleys,  dappled  with 
tender  gloom,  nor  to  appraise  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  those  who  swept  away  their 
work.  It  is  to  Nature,  a  more  exact¬ 
ing  mistress  than  either,  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  do  homage.  The  true 
gardener  must  possess  the  attributes  of 
both  the  poet  and  the  artist;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  both  factions  have  laid  claim 
to  their  advocacy.  Milton,  Herrick, 
Herbert,  and  Donne  are  suffused  with 
garden  imagery.  But  before  we  de¬ 
scend  to  Thomson,  as  the  propounder  of 
a  naturalistic  style,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  was  among  the  woods  and 
by  the  streams  that  Chaucer  and  many 
another  English  bard  loved  to  go  a- 
maylng.  Gainsborough’s  school  un-’ 
doubtedly  had  its  infiuence;  but  the 
landscape  gardeners— pioneers  of  the 
Wild  Garden— cannot  boast  of  having 
Infected  the  national  taste  with  their 
love  of  scenery.  For,  co-existing  with 
the  extreme  of  artificiality  In  garden 
craft,  there  ever  lingered  in  the  English 
character  the  love  of  woodland,  fiower 
and  field.  Our  climate  may  be  toufours 
affreux,  but  it  is  favorable  to  scenic 


effect.  “There  are  loftier  scenes,”  as 
Hawthorne  says,  “in  many  countries 
than  the  best  that  England  can  show; 
but  for  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
smallest  object  that  lies  under  its  gen¬ 
tle  gloom  and  sunshine  there  is  no 
scenery  like  it  anywhere.” 

Before  passing  to  the  general  consid¬ 
eration  of  our  subject  we  must  notice 
one  of  the  latest  contributions  to  the 
swelling  tide  of  garden  literature.  The 
pleasant  scenes  which  the  author  of 
“Wood  and  Garden”  conjures  up  before 
her  readers’  eyes  have  the  merit  of 
realism,  being  a  record  of  work 
achieved.  The  catalogue  of  failures,  of 
which  works  of  this  nature  too  often 
consist,  may  provide  amusement  to 
some  and  afford  a  warning  to  others. 
But  they  suggest  the  Inquiry,  Why  not 
subordinate  your  hopes  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  you  have  to  work? 
Success  is,  on  the  whole,  a  healthier 
diet  than  disappointment.  Miss  Jekyll 
pays  a  Just  tribute  to  the  infiuence 
which  Mr.  Robinson’s  publications 
have  exercised  upon  the  art  of  garden¬ 
ing;  yet,  while  disclaiming  any  desire 
to  rival  the  plant-lore  collected  in  his 
works,  she  gives  horticultural  hints 
which  the  tyro  will  welcome  and  the 
expert  will  not  despise. 

The  assumption  that  we  have  seen 
the  last  of  the  dreary  formalism  of  the 
Interregnum  is  to  bury  the  dead  past 
too  summarily.  It  Ignores  the  caprice 
of  fashion,  against  which  even  a  thing 
of  beauty  cannot  strive  successfully. 
The  value  of  varieties  Is  in  no  way 
called  in  question  by  suggesting  that 
a  novelty  Is  not  necessarily  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  the  type,  while  it  is  very  com¬ 
monly  Inferior  in  hardihood.  There  Is 
true  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  In 
Miss  Jekyll’s  work,  and  there  is  a  clear 
perception  of  the  fact  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  gardener  makes  this  his  aim, 
he  will  contribute  to  the  world’s  happi¬ 
ness  and  to  the  restfulness  of  his  own 
spirit.  “Sweet  peas  on  tiptoe  for  a 
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flight”  need  not  be  grown  prosaically 
between  rows  of  sticks;  and  If  “the  rul¬ 
ing  grace”  that  tended  Shelley’s  garden 
was  too  ethereal  for  mortal  Imitation, 
her  spirit  still  haunts  the  gardener’s 
Ideal. 

The  reaction  against  the  traditional 
formal  garden  set  In  during  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In¬ 
creased  formality— and  that  often  of  a 
vulgar  and  puerile  character— had  come 
In  the  train  of  the  Dutch  dynasty.  The 
work  of  the  great  masters  of  their 
craft  had  been  debased  In  Its  passage 
through  feeble  hands,  and  fell  a  ready 
prey  to  the  destructive  criticism  which 
was  the  fashion  of  the  hour.  Horace 
Walpole  had  little  difficulty  in  bringing 
ridicule  upon  the  taste  which  conde¬ 
scended  to  embellish  our  gardens  with 
“giants,  animals,  monsters,  coats  of 
arms,  mottoes  in  yew,  box  and  holly.” 
These  were  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
London  gardeners  of  the  day,  who  dealt 
in  “fine-cut  greens  and  dipt  yews  In 
the  shape  of  birds,  dogs,  men,  and 
ships.”  Pope  lent  the  aid  of  his  rail¬ 
lery,  and  the  tribe  of  critics  and  essay¬ 
ists  extolled  the  charms  of  Nature, 
which  were  not  powerful  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  to  entice  them  from  their  congen¬ 
ial  coffee-houses.  The  world  seems  to 
have  grown  captious  and  to  have  out¬ 
lived  its  enthusiasms  as  we  contrast  the 
well-poised  phrases  of  Addison  with  the 
joyous  outburst  of  Gerarde:  “Go  for- 
warde  In  the  name  of  God;  graffe,  set, 
plant,  nourishe  up  trees  in  every  corner 
of  your  ground.” 

Revolution  was  in  the  air.  There  was 
a  craving  for  deliverance  from  dog¬ 
matic  laws.  Had  the  apostles  of  free¬ 
dom  been  prepared  with  a  new  and 
positive  faith  to  take  the  place  of  that 
from  which  they  emancipated  them¬ 
selves,  all  might  have  been  well.  But 
so  intent  were  they  upon  destruction 
that  irretrievable  mischief  had  been 
wrought  before  the  task  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  could  be  undertaken.  Opening  out. 


pulling  down,  and  levelling  were  their 
watchwords;  and  the  result  was  the 
bare  even  surface  which  taxed  all  the 
Ingenuity  of  those  who  undertook  to 
repair  their  errors.  It  is  curious  to  note 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  new 
ideas  were  hailed.  Brown— acclaimed 
“the  immortal”  by  his  contemporaries 
—was  their  chief  exponent.  To  him 
and  his  coadjutor  Kent  is  due  the  de¬ 
struction  of  many  of  the  most  finished 
specimens  of  formal  garden  craft 
which  ever  adorned  a  country. 

A  little  more  Nature  might  have  been 
admissible,  but  not  the  drastic  remedy 
of  wheeling  away  terraces  and  walls, 
and  laying  open  the  “garden  enclosed” 
as  a  foreground  to  the  distant  land¬ 
scape.  When  this  change  had  been  ef¬ 
fected  it  was  found  too  often  that  the 
landscape  was  not  Nature.  It  bore  the 
mark  of  man’s  handicraft— the  only  dif¬ 
ference  being  that  it  was  of  a  coarser 
character.  It  needs  the  kindly  Heimweh 
of  an  American  to  find  sanctity,  as 
Hawthorne  did,  in  an  English  turnip- 
field.  It  was  quickly  discovered  that 
our  forefathers  valued  a  screen  for 
other  reasons  besides  the  peaceful  se¬ 
clusion  which  it  afforded.  Hence  arose 
the  necessity  of  making  Nature.  Rocks, 
mounds  and  lakes  had  to  be  improvised, 
which  failed  of  their  effect  because 
they  were  not  in  keeping  with  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  Expenditure  the  most  lav¬ 
ish,  and  taste  the  most  consummate, 
can  never  cure  what  we  term  Nature’s 
defects. 

That  our  gardens  were  not  more  en¬ 
tirely  wrecked  in  their  transition  from 
Art  to  that  parody  of  Nature  which 
was  substituted  for  it  is  due  to  the  gen¬ 
ius  and  perseverance  of  Humphrey 
Repton.  It  is  indicative  of  his  liberal 
mind  that  having  begun  by  blessing  he 
came  near  to  cursing.  He  inveighs 
bitterly  against  the  puerilities  perpe¬ 
trated  by  Brows,  whose  habit  it  was 
to  destroy  the  natural  contour  of  the 
ground  by  lowering  every  hillock  and 
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filling  every  hollow,  and  who— such 
was  his  penchant  for  what  in  this  sense 
may  be  properly  termed  “artificial  wat¬ 
er”— ventured  to  excavate  his  lakes 
without  any  regard  to  the  naturalness 
of  the  situation.  Repton’s  philosophic 
mind  divined  that  the  old  must  be 
blended  with  the  new.  Instead  of  try¬ 
ing  to  teach  Nature  better  ways,  he 
took  her  into  partnership.  His  catholic 
taste  appeals  to  us  from  his  pages.  His 
drawings,  in  which  a  plan  of  the  new 
grounds  fits  over  the  old— with  spaces 
cut  out  to  show  such  portions  as  were 
to  be  retained— prove  that,  like  every 
true  gardener,  he  had  a  picture  of  the 
future  in  his  mind’s  eye. 

How  difllcult  was  his  task  may  be 
gathered  from  the  frequent  references 
to  the  obstacles  which  he  encountered. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  in  appre¬ 
ciating  bis  work,  that  bis  best  designs 
were  often  marred  by  the  mischievous 
intervention  of  bis  patrons.  Not  un¬ 
naturally  he  demurs  to  the  dictum  that 
one  who  is  always  on  the  spot  must 
know  best  If  so,  a  constant  attendant 
is,  in  time  of  need,  a  better  adviser 
than  a  physician.  In  the  advertise¬ 
ment  which  explains  the  scope  of  bis 
treatise,  published  in  1803,  he  says: — 

So  difficult  is  the  application  of  any 
rules  of  Art  to  the  works  of  Nature 
that  I  do  not  presume  to  give  this 
Book  any  higher  title  than  “Observa¬ 
tions  tending  to  establish  fixed  Princi¬ 
ples,  In  the  Art  of  Landscape  Garden¬ 
ing.” 

And  he  adds:— 

In  every  other  polite  art  there  are 
certain  established  rules  or  general 
principles  to  which  the  professor  may 
appeal  In  support  of  his  opinion;  but 
in  Landscape  Gardening  every  one  de¬ 
livers  his  sentiments  or  displays  his 
taste  as  whim  or  caprice  may  dictate, 
without  having  studied  the  subject. 

To  prove  that  Art  and  Nature  are  not 


irreconcilable,  it  may  suffice  to  summon 
one  typical  witness,  of  whose  Inborn 
sensitiveness  to  every  phase  and  mood 
of  Nature  it  were  superfiuous  to  speak. 
Bead  Wordsworth’s  idea  of  a  garden, 
and  mark  how  fairly  he,  who  in  garden 
craft  was  the  equal  of  Bacon  and  Eve¬ 
lyn,  could  hold  the  balance  between 
the  rival  schools.  In  a -letter  to  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Myers,  he  says:— 

Laying  out  grounds,  as  it  is  called, 
may  be  considered  as  a  liberal  Art,  in 
some  sort  like  poetry  and  painting, 
and  its  object  is  or  ought  to  be  to 
move  the  affections  under  the  control 
of  good  sense,  that  is,  of  the  best  and 
wisest;  but,  speaking  with  more  pre¬ 
cision,  If  is  to  assist  Nature  in  moving 
the  affections  of  those  who  have  the 
deepest  i>erception  of  the  beauties  of 
Nature. 

We  have  noted  the  disestablishment 
which  overtook  the  old  English  garden 
—reform  degenerating  into  Iconoclasm; 
the  attempts,  always  unavailing,  to 
reconstitute  the  past;  the  chaos  which 
ensued.  We  are  still  in  the  transition 
state,  but  that  is  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
Good  may  come  of  evil,  but  it  behooves 
us  to  remember  that  the  break-up  of  a 
system  leaves  us  the  difficult  task  of 
reconstruction  without  the  aid  of  rules. 
The  wondrous  enthusiasm  which  shed 
its  glamor  over  the  garden  in  Eliza¬ 
bethan  days  has  not  spent  Itself. 
In  our  sober  English  fashion  we  still 
love  fiowers,  though  our  praise  takes 
something  of  that  saddened  tone  which 
is  appropriate  to  a  disillusioned  era. 
In  the  garden,  at  least,  there  is  no  room 
for  despondency.  The  world’s  fioral 
treasures  which  have  been  poured  so 
lavishly  upon  us  are  not  yet  exhausted. 
The  horticulturist,  at  any  rate,  may 
view  with  complacency  the  opening  up 
of  China  and  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth. 

The  man  of  the  world  will  see  in  all 
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this  nothing  but  the  swing  of  fashion’s 
pendulum.  But  there  are  epidemics  of 
sentiment  as  well  as  of  disease,  which 
have  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  weari¬ 
ness  of  life,  which  is  afifecte^  by  many, 
is  felt  in  all  its  reality  by  the  few.  Man 
carries  with  him  a  double  nature:  the 
civilization  of  centuries  co-exists  with 
primitive  savagery.  The  stronger  the 
character  the  greater  the  impulse  to¬ 
wards  reversion.  Minds  of  a  primitive 
type  decline  to  be  “lulled  by  the  singer 
of  an  empty  day;”  the  trim  paths  of 
life  Irritate  them.  Such  men  as  Rous¬ 
seau,  Gautier,  and  Tboreau  might  well 
be  credited  with  this  “yearning  towards 
wildness.”  But  Cowley  spoke  for 
others  besides  himself  when  be  desired 
that  bis  garden  should  be— 

Painted  o’er  with  Nature’s  hand,  not 
Art’s. 

In  the  polished  and  decorous  Addi¬ 
son  we  find  an  even  more  unexpected 
advocate:— 

“I  have  often,”  he  says,  “looked  upon 
It  as  a  piece  of  happiness  that  I  have 
never  fallen  into  any  of  these  fantas¬ 
tical  tastes,  nor  esteemed  anything  the 
more  for  its  being  uncommon  and  bard 
to  be  met  with.  For  this  reason  I  look 
upon  the  whole  country  In  springtime 
as  a  spacious  garden,  and  make  as 
many  visits  to  a  spot  of  daisies,  or  a 
bank  of  violets,  as  a  fiorist  does  to  his 
borders  or  parterres.” 

This  is,  however,  no  disparagement 
of  a  garden.  Bums  took  his  walk  to 
see  the  linnet’s  nest  and  the  rosebud 
bending  its  thorny  stalk.  We  would 
not  outrage  his  artistic  sense  by  turn¬ 
ing  his  wild  rose  into  a  standard  bud¬ 
ded  with  different  varieties  of  the 
fiower;  nor  would  we  affront  Addison’s 
cultured  taste  by  overlaying  Nature 
with  Art.  Who  would  not  sympathize 
with  Juvenal’s  lament  over  Egeria’s 
fountain  “prisoned  in  marble,”  or  with 
Byron’s  delight  at  seeing  the  fiowers 


and  ivy  once  more  asserting  their 
claim?  If  Nature  is  at  times  coerced, 
she  revenges  herself  with  a  sweet  wli- 
fulness.  Many  a  ruin  looks  fairer  in  its 
decay  than  when  it  left  the  builder’s 
hands.  The  Colosseum,  before  the 
archaeologists  intervened,  harbored 
four  hundred  and  twenty  species  of 
plants.  Shelley  tells  us  bow  be  found 
the  inspiration  of  “Prometheus  Un¬ 
bound”  “among  the  fiowering  glades 
and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming 
shrubs  and  trees”  which  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  This 
is  Nature’s  method,  and  man,  if  be  is 
wise,  will  enter  into  partnership  with 
her  rather  than  competition. 

Those  who  sigh  for  primitive  wild¬ 
ness  must  seek  it  elsewhere  than'  in 
cultivated  England.  The  very  aspect  of 
our  woods  has  cbapged.  The  forests 
amon,^  which  our  British  ancestors 
wandered  were  of  oak,  birch,  alder, 
and  mountain-ash.  The  plane,  elm, 
poplar  and  chestnut  were  unknown  to 
them,  and  they  never  beard  the  bees 
drowsing  among  the  lime  blossom.  Ad¬ 
dison  would  have  found  the  pleasure 
of  his  waik  enhanced  if,  besides  the 
cowslips  and  daffodiis,  which  were  the 
object  of  his  quest,  he  had  found  the 
indigenous  piants  of  some  other  coun¬ 
try,  or  the  fiowers  of  another  clime. 
The  Scotchman  in  bis  exile  loved  his 
thistle,  though  it  was  not  indigenous; 
and  Cromwell  was  Indebted  to  the 
American  forest  for  his  bergamots. 
Along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
many  a  littie  clearing  wiil  be  met  with 
which  recalis  Virgii’s  exquisite  picture 
of  the  yvild  garden  and  its  liiies,  under 
the  rocky  heights  of  OEbalia.  The  twice 
fiowering  roses  of  Paestum  would  not 
have  bloomed  among  the  violets  unless 
some  hand  had  placed  them  there.  All 
that  the  fastidious  eye  demands  is 
that  nature  should  not  be  made  ridicu¬ 
lous  by  the  introduction  of  incongruous 
elements  or  by  inharmonious  juxtaposi¬ 
tion.  In  her  own  domain  she  must 
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reign  supreme,  under  condition  that  she 
finds  room  for  the  beauty  of  other 
lauds. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  assume  that 
the  Wild  Garden  is  dictated  by  our 
present  phase  of  ennui.  We  may  seek 
its  origin  more  reasonably  in  our  lean¬ 
ing  towards  freedom,  accentuated  by  a 
revulsion  from  the  uniformity  of  the 
day.  The  creation  of  a  wild  garden 
is  an  undertaking  w'hich  may  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  the  most  adventurous. 
Here  there  are  no  standing  rules,  no 
handbooks,  which,  carefully  adhered 
to,  will  ensure  success.  With  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  knowledge  and 
skill  many  square  feet  of  cuttings  and 
seedlings  may  be  counted  on.  They 
will  come  in  their  appointed  season. 
There  is  no  question  to  be  settled  as  to 
finding  room  in  a  crowded  bed,  or  oust¬ 
ing  less  worthy  occupants.  Your 
plants  can  go  at  once  Into  the  home  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  and  provided  with 
every  comfort.  He  was  a  reverent 
man  w'ho  said,  “God  Almighty  is  my 
gardener.  I  merely  put  the  things  in. 
He  makes  them  grow.”  When  we 
come  into  the  august  presence  of  Na¬ 
ture  we  instinctively  put  aside  the  lofty 
talk  about  “flowering”  a  plant  and  then 
transferring  it  to  the  rubbish  heap. 
Nature  must  be  reverently  wooed  if  she 
is  to  be  won.  When  we  note  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  her  picture,  we  may  well  turn 
pupil  instead  of  teacher.  A  well  fur¬ 
nished  bed  of  bloom  rising  out  of  the 
stark  earth  has  as  sorry  an  appearance 
as  a  room  without  a  carpet.  It  is  in 
the  setting  of  her  flowers  that  Nature 
chiefly  distances  the  art  of  man.  To 
provide  that  delicate  net  work  of  fern 
and  grass  and  herb  is  a  task  of  inflnite 
ditticulty.  Where  possible  the  original 
grow’th  may  be  left  undisturbed.  Many 
of  the  sturdier  bulbs  may  be  dibbled  in 
the  turf,  and  pmonles  make  a  grand 
show  in  the  tall  grass;  but  too  often  the 
indigenous  vegetation  would  starve  or 
overrun  the  exotics.  Before  we  lay  our 
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favorites  in  Nature’s  lap,  we  must  first 
ask  Nature  if  she  w'ould  care  to  grow 
them. 

In  our  flow’er-beds  each  specimen  is 
surrounded  by  its  quota  of  bare  earth; 
but  in  Nature’s  garden  there  should  be 
no  waste  land — save  under  the  deep 
shadow  of  an  evergi’een.  The  leafless 
season  of  the  deciduous  trees  allows 
time  for  a  crop  of  bulbs.'  Each  spot 
should  be  a  calendar  of  the  seasons. 
By  forecasting  the  blooming  period  it 
is  possible  to  maintain  an  unbroken 
succession  of  blossom  throughout  the 
year.  There  will  not  be  the  brilliant 
outburst  of  the  bedding-out  system;  but 
the  result  will  please  the  fancy  of  those 
who  subscribe  to  the  old-world  adage: 
“Use  pleasure  gently  and  it  will  last 
the  longer.” 

Grouping  Is  another  “riddle  of  the 
painful  earth,”  w'hich  must  be  studied 
thoughtfully.  There  are  no  unmeaning 
lines,  no  specimens  dotted  aimlessly 
here  and  there.  Each  species  collects 
Itself  into  a  colony,  whose  form  is  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  position. 
The  colony  is  compact,  but  of  irregular 
shape.  The  approach  to  it  is  often 
marked  by  outlying  sentries— seeds 
carried  by  the  wind  or  dropped  by 
birds.  But  be  the  form  what  it  may, 
it  will  be  found  w’orthy  of  imitation. 

To  attempt  a  catalogue  of  such  plants 
as  are  suitable  to  the  wild  garden 
would  be  less  serviceable  than  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  general  conditions  which  must 
be  borne  in  mind.  Nature  cultivates 
the  hedgerow  and  the  ditch,  the  cop¬ 
pice  and  the  meadow,  the  brookside 
and  the  arid  bank.  What,  then,  are  the 
limits  of  the  wild  garden?  It  begins 
where  the  last  flower-bed  spreads  its 
trim  beauty  on  the  greensward,  and  It 
ends  where  the  practised  eye  and  the 
well-stored  mind  can  find  no  further 
point  of  vantage  whereon  to  place  a 
flower.  This  will  not  be  reached  till 
many  a  year  has  slipped  into  oblivion. 
The  time  is  gone,  but  the  work  remains, 
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and  the  world  is  thereby  enriched.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  is  mere  naturali¬ 
zation.  But  to  admit  the  imputation  is 
to  cast  no  slur  on  an  art  wliich  tests 
the  gardener’s  skill  in  the  solution  of 
problems  unknown  to  the  ordinary 
garden.  His  highest  capacities  are 
called  forth  by  the  effort  to  domesti¬ 
cate  in  the  different  parts  of  his  do¬ 
main  plants  and  flowers  of  the  most 
different  provenance;  and  the  variety  of 
foreign  plants  is  always  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  The  Elizabethan  gardener 
boasted  of  the  many  strange  herbs 
which  were  “daily  brought  from  the 
Indies,  America,  Taprobane,  Canary 
Isles,  and  all  parts  of  the  world.”  Read 
Bacon’s  modest  list,  and  then  compare 
it  with  Loudon’s,  then  carry  the  cata¬ 
logue  up  to  date,  and  we  shall  see  the 
advantage  at  which  we  stand  as  to  raw 
material.  As  England  is  an  epitome  of 
the  world,  so  the  wild  garden  is  a  min¬ 
iature  presentment  of  many  lands.  The 
unpremeditated  art  of  Nature  must  be 
the  workman’s  ideal;  but  though  no 
trace  of  the  hand  remain,  it  should  bear 
the  Impress  of  man’s  mind.  It  is  na¬ 
ture’s  truce  with  man.  She  has  conde¬ 
scended  to  heighten  her  beauty  by  a 
richer  dress. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  each  is  engaged 
in  growing  flowers,  there  is  little  in  com¬ 
mon  between  the  horticulturist  and  the 
gardener— two  terms  which  are  often 
treated  as  synonymous.  It  is  by  the 
composition  of  the  picture  that  the  true 
artist  is  known.  The  eye  of  the  artist 
and  the  mind  of  the  poet  must  inspire 
the  technical  skill  of  the  gardener  if 
his  work  is  to  rise  above  the  level  of 
mediocrity.  It  is  not  the  palette  dotted 
over  with  patches  of  brilliant  color 
that  we  admire,  but  the  ordered  har¬ 
mony  of  effects.  Naturalization,  if  we 
accept  for  a  while  the  limitation,  is  not 
the  haphazard  introduction  of  exotics 
among  our  native  flora.  As  to  technical 
knowledge,  it  necessitates  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  every  flower  we 


handle,  its  preference  for  sunshine  or 
shade,  drought  or  moisture,  its  favorite 
soil,  and  its  capacity  for  holding  its 
own  among  indigenous  rivals.  This 
much  may  be  acquired;  but  the  ees- 
thetic  qualities  which  can  weave  a 
parti-colored  mass  into  harmonious 
union  are  gifts,  and  beyond  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  books. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  discard  the 
dogmatic  laws  of  the  garden;  but  such 
rebellion  need  not  lead  us  astray.  The 
character  and  variety  of  the  flora  with¬ 
in  our  reach  will  be  mainly  determined 
by  the  configuration  of  the  land  and  its 
geological  formation.  Where  a  hang¬ 
ing  coppice  or  a  low  ridge  of  rock— 
preferably  limestone— falls  gently  to  a 
river  or  marsh,  nooks  will  be  found 
which  the  practised  hand  will  people 
with  congenial  plant  life.  Each  rill 
which  adds  its  tribute  to  the  river  may 
have  its  own  flora,  while  by  the  alluvial 
soil  which  it  carries  down  it  prepares 
a  bed  for  another  group.  The  various 
exposures  to  sun  and  wind,  which  a 
broken  outline  affords,  give  climates  so 
various  that  the  vegetation  of  many 
latitudes  may  be  collected  within  a  lim¬ 
ited  area.  There  are  spots  in  our  south¬ 
ern  and  western  counties  where,  among 
bay,  ilex,  laurustinus,  myrtle  and  arbu¬ 
tus,  no  unworthy  reminiscence  may  be 
obtained  of  the  natural  gardens  which 
clothe  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Lan- 
dor  hated  evergreens  because  they 
seemed  to  have  no  sympathy  with  Na¬ 
ture;  but  Emerson  loved  them  for  their 
snug  seclusion.  A  holly  glinting  against 
the  russet  oak  leaves  needs  no  apology. 
It  is  no  disparagement  of  our  English 
woodland  to  say  that  it  has  an  unkempt 
look  after  the  finished  beauty  of  more 
southern  lands.  The  patriarchal  hus¬ 
bandry  of  the  Moor  leaves  a  plentiful 
crop  of  iris  and  other  bulbs  to  gem  his 
fields,  while  the  rocky  background  is 
covered  with  cistus.  The  meadows  and 
corn-fields  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
are  ablaze  with  color.  The  thistles  of 
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the  Sonth  American  pampas,  taller  than 
a  man  on  horseback,  spread  a  mass  of 
bloom  like  a  heathery  moor.  These 
and  like  effects  may  be  ours  in  minia¬ 
ture.  The  northern  latitudes  of  the 
American  and  our  own  continent  will 
supply  all  that  we  need  for  the  bleaker 
spots. 

The  traveller  will  turn  with  a  wistful 
sigh  from  scenes  which  can  live  only 
in  memory.  No  human  hand  can  re¬ 
produce  the  gardens  with  which  nature 
decks  her  lordly  domain— the  gorgeous 
color  which  lights  up  the  sombre  depths 
of  a  tropical  forest,  the  modest  beauty 
of  the  verbenas  and  fuchsias  of  a 
cooler  latitude,  the  brilliant  bulbs  of  the 
Cape,  or  the  tender  bloom  of  oleanders 
filling  a  Spanish  valley— yet  these 
scenes  will  supply  a  picture  lesson  of 
the  way  in  which  Nature  works.  “Ab 
uno  disce  omnes.”  Let  the  wayfarer  in 
one  of  the  forest  states  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica  emerge  from  a  “pine  barren”  on  to 
a  cranberry  moss.  It  is  one  of  Nature’s 
water  gardens,  laid  out  on  a  scale  and 
with  surroundings  worthy  of  her.  The 
yellow  sand,  redeemed  from  barrenness 
by  the  dark  fir-trees,  fringes  the  marsh. 
Beyond  it,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
stretches  a  waving  sea  of  green— the 
stately  heads  of  elm-trees  and  maples 
older  than  the  Republic.  The  mass  of 
vegetation  which  crowds  every  inch  of 
the  oozy  soil  is  bewildering  at  first 
sight,  but  a  detailed  examination  soon 
reveals  many  of  our  acclimatized  fa¬ 
vorites.  It  is  from  the  marshy  mead¬ 
ows  and  forest  pools  of  the  Eastern 
States  and  from  the  dank  woods  of 
the  lake  region  that  we  have  obtained 
the  stately  swamp  lily  and  the  golden 
club,  the  large  yellow  and  the  white 
water  lily,  pitcher  plants,  water  arums 
and  varieties  of  lady’s  slipper— among 
them  the  lovely  mocassin  fiower.  No¬ 
where  does  the  incomparable  tint  of  the 
cardinal  fiower,  beautiful  alike  in  sun¬ 
shine  and  shade,  show  to  better  effect 
than  among  the  tussocks  which  fringe 


some  woodland  stream — surroundings 
which  are  also  only  too  well  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  the  rattlesnake. 

The  peat  mosses  and  marshes  of  the 
northern  and  temperate  latitudes  have 
added  much  to  our  choice  of  subjects. 
Yet  so  rich  is  our  native  fiora  that,  ex¬ 
cept  for  such  exotics  as  the  water- 
loving  irises,  we  need  not  travel  beyond 
our  own  border.  There  is  often  more 
difficulty  in  collecting  on  one  spot  our 
indigenous  plants,  scattered  irregularly 
over  the  kingdom.  Yet  the  result  will 
repay  the  effort.  It  is  not  the  paucity 
of  plants,  but  the  difficulty  of  selecting 
the  worthiest,  that  embarrasses  us. 
Among  those  which  should  find  a  place 
are  the  great  water  dock,  the  bullrush, 
cladium  mariscus,  and  the  equisetum 
known  as  giant  horse-tail;  some  of  the 
sedges,  such  as  carex  pendula,  which 
are  of  a  very  graceful  habit;  the  fiower- 
ing  rush,  arrowhead,  loosestrife,  willow 
herb,  monkshood,  yarrow;,  meadow¬ 
sweet,  water  lilies,  with  their  dwarf 
likeness,  villarsla;  bog  arum  and  bog 
bean;  marsh  marigold,  that  “shines  like 
fire  in  swamps  and  hollows  gray;”  wa¬ 
ter  violet,  our  native  globe  fiower,  and 
water  ranunculuses,  especially  the  indi¬ 
genous  ranunculus  lingua,  with  its 
large,  handsome,  yellow  flowers  and 
bold  habit  A  rich  drapery  of  ferns, 
notably  osmunda,  and  such  distinct 
grasses  as  poa  aquatica,  will  suffice  to 
complete  the  picture. 

To  pause  here,  however,  will  be  to 
fall  in  doing  Justice  to  our  opportuni¬ 
ties.  We  have  amplified  with  some  de¬ 
tail  the  characteristics  of  the  water  gar¬ 
den;  but  space  will  not  permit  to  carry 
this  principle  into  other  portions  of  the 
garden.  The  secret  of  success  lies  in 
noting  the  native  fiora  which  abound 
in  a  locality,  and  associating  with  them 
the  exotics  of  the  same  species.  With 
the  meadow-sweets,  for  example,  may 
be  grouped  the  many  beautiful  varie¬ 
ties  of  herbaceous  spiraeas;  with  the 
yellow  water-fiag  several  of  the  foreign 
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irises.  Many  of  our  ,  garden  plants 
would  thrive  much  better  in  the  cool 
soil  which  borders  a  lake  or  river.  Some 
prefer  the  brink,  while  the  water  itself 
is  the  natural  home  of  others.  To  meet 
their  respective  wants  three  zones 
should  be  provided— an  arrangement 
which  will  promote  the  growth  of  indi¬ 
vidual  plants  and  add  to  the  general 
mass  of  bloom.  The  beautiful  Nile  lily 
— calla  mthiopica— is  hardy  in  the  south 
of  England;  so,  too,  is  the  Cape  pond 
weed.  The  saxifrage  known  as  “pel- 
tata,”  from  its  shield-like  leaves,  and 
the  pickerel  weed  of  North  America  are 
floble  plants.  Gunnera,  with  its  hand¬ 
some  rhubarb-like  leaves,  starwort,  and 
many  another  plant  will  make  an  ample 
return  for  the  consideration  which  gives 
them  the  opportunity  they  lack  under 
the  ordinary  methods  of  cultivation. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque  should  give  his  sympathies 
to  the  live  fence,  for  which  wire  and 
iron  railings  are  being  so  largely  sub¬ 
stituted.  The  enemies  of  the  latter  de¬ 
cry  them,  not  unjustly,  as  forming  a 
ladder  to  climb  over,  a  lattice  to  look 
through,  and  as  destitute  of  the  prime 
essential  of  shelter.  It  is  tlie  disap¬ 
pointment  due  to  the  introduction  into 
our  hedges  of  such  unsuitable  shrubs 
as  privet  and  elder,  together  with  neg¬ 
lect  in  maintaining  them,  which  has 
brought  live  fences  into  disrepute.  But 
if  properly  formed  in  the  first  place  of 
blackthorn,  quick,  or  holly,  they  will 
justify  the  trouble  by  their  utility, 
economy  and  beauty.  It  is  the  infatu¬ 
ation  of  rabbits  for  the  bark  of  the 
holly  which  has  deterred  many  from 
planting  this— the  best  and  most  orna¬ 
mental  of  fencing  plants.  Our  hedge¬ 
rows  and  banks  form  a  garden  which 
may  be  rendered  more  attractive  than 
any  artificial  fence.  They  afford,  too,  a 
shelter  which  is  invaluable.  Here 
there  will  be  a  congenial  home  for  col¬ 
ored  primroses,  polyanthus,  cyclamens, 
Solomon’s  seal,  the  hardy  gladioli,  py- 


rola,  narcissus,  snowflakes,  fritillary, 
and  many  another.  The  wild  rose  and 
the  sweet  briar  flourish  on  the  toj), 
while  our  native  climbers  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  bank.  No  training  can  ever 
give  to  them  the  artless  grace  with 
which  they  arrange  their  drapery  when 
free  from  restraint.  In  the  company  of 
traveller’s  joy  and  honeysuckle  we  may 
place  several  varieties  of  clematis, 
honeysuckles  of  other  hues  but  in 
sweetness  equal  to  our  own,  jasmines, 
vines,  roses,  and  Virginian  creeper.  The 
difference  between  their  beauty  in  such 
a  spot  and  that  of  their  garden  rivals 
may  be  tested  by  comparing  a  well- 
trained  vineyard  with  an  old  vine 
wedded  to  an  elm-tree  in  primeval  fash¬ 
ion. 

A  glimpse  at  a  New  England  wood 
will  show  how  we  may  enliven  our  own 
coppice.  The  ground  is  brightened  in 
spring  by  dog’s-tooth  violets,  hepaticas, 
Solomon’s  seal,  blood-root,  gold-thread 
—so  named  from  its  yellow  roots— and 
the  lovely  wood  lily.  If  these  plants 
can  endure  the  climate  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  what  may  not  we  accomplish? 
It  is  true  that  In  their  own  country  the 
heavy  mantle  of  snow  preserves  them 
from  the  alternate  coaxing  and  freez¬ 
ing  which  is  the  vice  of  an  English  win¬ 
ter;  we  must  therefore  remedy  the 
drawback  by  allowing  Nature  to  take 
care  of  her  children  in  her  own  untidy 
w’ay.  “Tidiness”  is  the  bane  of  plant 
life.  To  remove  the  leaves  from  a  bed 
at  the  approach  of  winter  is  to  shear  a 
sheep  at  Christmas.  From  the  artistic 
point  of  view  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  bare  soil,  dotted  over  with 
frost-bitten  plants,  is  a  more  cheerful 
sight  than  a  carpet  of  dead  leaves;  but 
even  if  it  be  so,  let  consideration  for  the 
flowers,  which  need  our  best  help  in 
their  season  of  distress,  incline  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  their  favor.  There  would  be 
something  ludicrous,  were  it  not  pain¬ 
ful,  in  the  annual  digging-over  to  which 
shrubberies  are  subjected.  The  “rough 
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primers”  go  before  to  clear  the  way, 
and  the  diggers  follow.  Behind  them 
is  a  desolation  like  the  track  of  a  whirl¬ 
wind.  The  wasted  effort  bestowed  on 
this  destruction  should  be  given  to  en¬ 
couraging  the  many  dwarf  and  creep¬ 
ing  things  which  cover  the  nakedness 
of  the  land. 

Happily,  in  the  wild  garden  we  may 
defy  conventionality  unreproved.  In 
our  capricious  climate  cover  is  needed 
long  after  the  calendar  proclaims  the 
advent  of  spring;  and  if  March  delays 
to  sweep  away  the  last  of  the  litter.  Na¬ 
ture  will  soon  draw  a  mask  of  green 
over  her  untidiness.  It  is  under  these 
conditions,  in  the  half-shade  and  shel¬ 
ter  of  a  deciduous  coppice,  that  the 
lilium  auratum,  the  panther,  with  some 
of  the  other  lilies,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  most  beautiful  irises,  develop  to  per¬ 
fection.  Here,  too,  should  it  not  be  in¬ 
digenous,  we  may  naturalize  the  lily  of 
the  valley  and  Solomon’s  seal— seen  at 
its  best  when  lifting  its  graceful  head 
out  of  a  carpet  of  wild  hyacinth. 

Forest  trees  are  beneficial  to  some 
fiowers  from  the  partial  shade  they 
afford;  but  speaking  generally,  they  are 
inimical  to  plant  life.  They  exhaust 
the  soil,  and  deprive  it  alike  of  sun  and 
rain.  The  air,  however,  of  antiquity 
which  they  lend  should  atone  for  these 
evils;  the  inconvenience  should  not  be 
removed  by  cutting  them  down. 
‘•Tliank  goodness,  it  takes  three  centu¬ 
ries  to  grow  an  avenue  of  oaks,”  was 
the  consolation  of  the  guests  who  drove 
home  down  the  newly-planted  avenue 
of  a  plutocrat,  w'ho  had  entertained 
them  at  dinner,  and  had  overdone  the  os¬ 
tentation.  Evelyn  regrets  that  men  are 
more  prone  to  cut  down  than  to  plant, 
and  relates  with  approval  the  anecdote 
of  Ulysses,  who,  returning  from  his 
wanderings,  found  his  father  planting 
a  tree.  Being  asked  why  he  did  so  at 
his  age,  the  old  man  replied  to  his  un¬ 
known  visitor:  “I  plant  against  the  day 
when  my  son  Ulysses  comes  home.” 


The  author  of  “Silva”  might  well  turn 
his  delightful  pages  with  increased 
pleasure  when  he  remembered  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  trees  which  its  advice  had 
called  into  being. 

Where  planting  is  necessary,  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  ground  should  be  ac¬ 
centuated,  not  minimized.  The  taller 
trees  should  be  placed  on  the  high 
ground,  and  those  of  more  moderate 
growth  be  reserved  for  the  valleys.  The 
contrary  method  is  productive  of  tame¬ 
ness  by  equalizing  the  level.  It  was 
the  belief  of  Kent  and  Brown  that  the 
“works  of  Nature  were  well  executed, 
but  in  a  bad  taste.”  Their  mania  was 
for  levelling,  for  producing  a  smooth 
bare  surface,  whereon  to  reconstruct 
Nature;  our  effort  should  be  to  reverse 
their  process;  the  essence  of  the  wild 
garden  is  that  it  leaves  Nature  intact 
in  all  its  essential  features.  Nature 
should  not  be  forced,  says  Sir  William 
Temple;  “great  sums  may  be  thrown 
away  without  effect  or  honor,  if  there 
want  sense.”  Nor  should  the  eye  be 
forced,  for,  as  Repton  points  out,  “The 
eye  of  taste  or  experience  hates  com¬ 
pulsion,  and  turns  away  with  disgust 
from  every  artificial  means  of  attract¬ 
ing  its  notice.”  We  are  bidden  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  ornament  of  a  woman’s 
dress  is  a  survival  of  some  article  of 
use.  A  bridge  should  be  so  placed  as  to 
cross  the  water;  and  roads  should  fol¬ 
low  the  lie  of  the  land,  and  not  meander 
from  sheer  imbecility.  So,  too,  every¬ 
thing  should  be  congruous  to  the  scene. 
A  Chinese  shoe  will  not  fit  an  English 
foot,  and  a  pagoda  is  an  anomaly  in  an 
English  landscape. 

An  eye  for  form  as  well  as  color  is 
indispensable  for  successful  plantingl 
A  bold  effect,  ably  conceived,  will  be 
lost  if  the  site  be  chosen  without  judg¬ 
ment.  The  little  bays  formed  by  trees 
and  shrubs  should  not  be  blocked  by  a 
mass  of  tall  flowers.  The  intrinsic 
beauty  of  their  form  will  not,  however, 
be  marred  by  a  carpet  of  dwarf  vege- 
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tation.  Erect,  stiff  plants  should  not 
occupy  the  ridge  of  a  bank  while  the 
shrubs  which  have  drooped  over  it  are 
relegated  to  positions  where  their  ten¬ 
dency  becomes  an  eyesore.  Nature 
loves  mystery,  and  a  glimpse  of  color 
through  the  brushwood  is  often  more 
attractive  than  an  unobstructed  vista. 
Plants  lose  by  repetition,  especially  if 
they  recur  at  measured  distances.  The 
habit  of  the  eye  is  to  tako  in  one  object 
at  a  time,  and  it  should  not  be  distracted. 
A  group  of  lilies  against  the  dark  foli¬ 
age  of  an  evergreen  needs  no  adjunct. 
The  sum  of  the  matter  is  that  the  eye 
unconsciously  searches  out  points  of 
vantage.  It  should  be  the  effort  of 
forethought  to  see  that  it  has  a  pleasing 
object  whereon  to  rest. 

If  it  be  true  that  every  woman  who 
puts  a  ribbon  in  her  bonnet  incurs  a 
responsibility  to  society,  a  similar  re¬ 
mark  may  be  made  of  the  world  of 
flowers.  The  laws  of  color  must  re¬ 
main  a  sealed  book  to  those  who  are 
afl9icted  with  color  blindness.  There 
are  others  who  in  dress,  in  furniture, 
and  even  in  the  arrangement  of  a  bowl 
of  flowers,  show  a  nice  discrimination, 
but  who  seem  to  leave  their  taste  be¬ 
hind  them  when  they  close  the  front 
door.  A  pattern-bed  might  be  made 
much  more  effectively  in  any  other 
material  than  flowers;  and  in  that  case 
its  designers  would  produce  a  work  of 
art.  Yet  a  violent  contrast  of  crude 
color  seems  to  cause  them  no  pain;  and, 
because  it  is  consecrated  by  custom, 
the  regulation  red,  blue,  and  yellow  of 
geranium,  lobelia,  and  calceolaria  is 
held  to  be  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  eye. 
But  when  did  Nature  ever  grow  a  for¬ 
mal  mass  of  scarlet  or  crimson  and 
fence  it  in  with  a  thin  blue  line,  and 
then  in  sheer  wilfulness  balance  it  by 
an  equal  quantity  of  yellow?  “God 
Almighty  planted  the  flrst  garden,”  and 
somehow  in  her  painting  of  coppice  or 
moor  or  meadow  Nature  never  goes 
wrong.  Here  we  shall  obtain  lessons  in 


color,  more  easy  of  appreciation  than 
the  laws  laid  down  by  art.  Nature  em¬ 
ploys  a  bold  contrast  at  times,  but  her 
rule  is  harmony;  and  much  of  the  se¬ 
cret  of  her  success  lies  in  the  abundant 
drapery  of  green  by  which  she  veils 
and  softens  her  colors. 

The  association  of  such  flowers  as 
tritoma  and  the  rose-colored  Japanese 
anemone,  and  a  delicate  harmony 
chosen  from  the  perennial  phloxes, 
make  a  pleasing  blend  as  summer 
wanes.  Then  pass  from  the  sunlight 
to  some  cool  glade  in  the  coppice  or 
shrubbery,  and  mark  the  effect  of 
“Honorine  Jobert,”  the  white-flowered 
Japanese  anemone,  gleaming  against 
the  dusky  shadows,  the  appropriate 
home,  throughout  the  changing  seasons, 
of  lilies  of  the  valley,  monkshood,  col¬ 
umbine,  and  larkspurs,  of  white  lilies, 
ferns  and  saxifrages— not  one  of  which 
seems  out  of  tone.  Here  it  must  be 
remarked  that  not  every  flower  which 
a  delicate  sense  of  color  would  place  in 
the  half  light  is  patient  of  this  treat¬ 
ment.  The  tender  yellow  of  some  of 
the  evening  primroses  is  beautiful  as 
they  open  in  the  twilight;  but  the  plant 
loves  to  bask  in  the  sunshine.  As  the 
low-toned  flowers  suit  the  shade,  the 
warm  yellows,  scarlet,  crimson,  and 
orange,  are  enhanced  by  the  sun’s  rays. 
In  a  climate  such  as  ours,  masses  of 
dead  white  should  be  sparingly  used. 
As  a  relief  to  the  darker  purples  and 
lilac  their  employment  is  desirable. 
Simplicity  and  broad  effects  should  be 
the  object  aimed  at,  a  result  obtain¬ 
able  by  the  massing  of  kindred  tints. 

“I  like  your  essays,”  said  Henry  III 
to  Montaigne.  “Then,  sire,  you  will 
like  me— I  am  my  essays.”  And  what 
is  gardening  but  a  series  of  essays, 
written  in  the  book  of  art  and  nature? 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  style  is  the 
man.  When  Bacon  pauses  in  laying 
out  his  artiflcial  garden  to  ordain  that 
there  should  be  “mounts”  whence  to 
look  out  on  the  distant  country,  and 
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a  “desert  or  heath”  planted  “not  in  any 
order,”  he  proves  that  the  world  had 
not  been  able  to  kill  all  the  wild  Joy  of 
Nature.  But  It  is  where  man  is  left 
alone  with  Nature  that  the  impress  of 
his  individuality  is  chiefly  apparent 
Here  the  eye  for  form  and  color  must 
make  good  its  claim  under  new  condi¬ 
tions,  and  bold  effects  take  the  place 
of  the  niggler’s  puny  scroll-work.  It 
is  the  best  of  a  man’s  intimacy  with 
the  lore  of  Ifature  and  of  the  accord 
which  subsists  between  them.  And— 
so  the  genius  loci  be  not  disturbed— the 
man  who  grows  two  flowers  where  one 
grew  before  is  a  benefactor  to  his  kind. 

We  need  not  fear  the  development  of 
that  bucolic  mind  which  is  said  to 
come  of  turnips  and  fat  cattle.  Diocle¬ 
tian  could  wield  the  Empire  of  Rome, 
and  Cromwell  a  kingdom  which  was 
somewhat  akin  to  it;  but  both  loved 
their  flowers.  As  the  Laureate  said 
recently  of  Burns:  “One  hand  on  the 
plough  and  the  other  on  the  harp,  that 
is  the  Ideal  life.”  The  busy  hand  that 
plants  in  hope  or  succors  some  sufferer, 
leaves  the  mind  free.  From  Bacon’s 
stately  eulogy  to  the  last  essay  on  gar¬ 
dening-commendable  for  its  spirit,  if 
not  always  for  its  literary  merit— 
there  is  evidence  of  the  same  constrain¬ 
ing  impulse  to  give  thanks  for  an  in¬ 
dwelling  source  of  happiness.  We  may 
feel  with  Renan  that  the  task  is  not  a 
thankless  one:  “La  fleur,  c’est  I’acte 
d’adoration  que  fait  la  terre  &  un  amant 
invisible,  selon  un  rite  toujours  le 
meme.”  In  the  wild  garden  there  is  no 
room  for  ostentation  and  that  desire  to 
distance  one’s  neighbors  which  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  the  zest  out  of  honest 
employment.  The  varying  conditions 
which  dictate  and  make  possible  a  wild 
garden  scarce  invite  comparison.  Here 

*  The  devoted  Bardener,  wbo  wlibes  to  know 
what  hu  been  mid  or  anng  bj  a  maltltnde  of 
anthora  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modem— abont 
hia  favorite  purault,  will  find  ample  enoourage- 
nent  In  Mr.  A.  F.  Sleveklng’a  book,  “Tbe  Pialae 
of  Gardena”  (Dent  and  Oo.),  a  aecond  edition  of 


there  are  no  carnation  clubs,  nor  the 
latest  rose,  restricted  by  a  fancy  price, 
so  that  the  wealthy  may  boast  for  a 
year  or  two  of  its  exclusive  possession. 
Here  we  need  fear  “no  enemy  but  win¬ 
ter  and  rough  weather”— no  competitor 
but  Nature;  and  we  may  disarm  her 
by  turning  pupil.  “Nature  is  com¬ 
manded  by  obeying  her.”  ■ 

That  a  garden  is  the  last  retreat  of 
the  solitary  and  the  sad,  is  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  truth.  To  the  motley  crew 
of  her  worshippers'  the  Court  of  Flora 
is  always  open,  and,  best  of  all,  to  the 
poor.  The  man  who  feels  that  his 
“craving  for  the  ideal  has  grown  to  a 
flne  lunacy,”  may  plead  that  he  gardens 
for  something  to  do;  but  in  truth  he 
only  obeys  the  law  of  his  birth.  Those 
on  whom  the  sweet  compulsion  is  laid 
must  needs  comply.  And  if  it  be  true 
that  no  bad  man  loves  flowers,  may  we 
not  learn  a  whole  sermon  full  of  charity 
when  we  see  that  Puritan  and  Cavalier, 
Tory  and  Radical,  meet  here  in  the 
truce  of  God? 

There  is  an  underlying  meaning  in  the 
saying  that  flowers  groAV  only  for  those 
who  love  them.  We  will  not  press  the 
thought  beyond  the  point  to  which  any 
one  would  wish  to  carry  it  If  we  deny 
humanity  to  what  we  call  the  inani¬ 
mate  world,  we  may  translate  it  into 
our  dealings  with  what  some  deem  the 
only  creatures  of  God’s  hand.  The 
blessing  is  on  him  that  considereth  the 
poor;  and  the  poor  are  the  weak.  The 
eye  that  is  quick  to  note,  and  the  hand 
to  aid,  will  carry  the  habit  beyond  tbe 
precincts  of  the  garden.  Where  com¬ 
pulsion  hardens  or  sours,  tbe  sunshine 
of  sympathy  will  develop.  It  may  be 
said  this  n'eeds  much  knowledge.  So 
does  knowledge  of  character;  and  bow 
few  of  us  are  really  developed.  What 

wblob,  recentijr  pnbUahed,  baa  ooma  lata  oar 
hands  alnoe  tbla  article  was  pat  Into  trpe.  Tbe 
new  edition  contains  so  mneb  fresh  matter  (in- 
clndlng  especially  an  bistorlcal  ‘‘BplloBoe,’'  with 
many  lllostratlons  of  “formal  gardens”)  as  to  be 
almost  a  new  book. 
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was  destined  for  a  goodly  plant  too 
often  grows  dwarfed  or  awry.  Consult 
their  tastes;  for  tastes,  to  those  w’ho 
have  them,  are  the  requirements  of 
healthy  life.  Place  them  where  they 
are  “happy,”  f.  e.,  where  Nature  de¬ 
signed  them  to  be,  and,  having  marked 
the  result,  apply  the  same  treatment  to 
the  human  plant.  Take  some  clytie 
from  its  gloomy  corner  and  place  it 
where  it  can  turn  lovingly  to  the  sun 
god,  and  let  some  modest  flower  that 
droops  beneath  the  glare  of  day  seek 
its  congenial  retirement.  Of  those 
which  were  killed  by  misapprehension 
of  their  needs,  or  which  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  live,  we  can  only  say 
in  hoi)e:— 

“In  Eden  every  flower  is  blown.” 

For  ourselves,  if  we  are  wise,  the 

The  Quarterly  Heview. 


mournful  song  of  Horace  will  be  often 
in  our  ears,  “Linquenda  tellus.”  AVe 
must  leave  our  earthly  home;  and  if 
none  of  the  trees  we  tended  so  loving, 
ly  follow'  us  to  the  grave  except  tiie 
cypres.s,  w'hat  of  that?  The  heir  may 
not  be  ungrateful.  Some  sap  of  the  old 
stock  may  flow'  through  the  branches, 
and  he  may  have  noted  that  we  cher¬ 
ished  with  especial  care  some  tree  that 
a  dead  hand  had  planted.  We  need  not 
be  greedy  of  statues;  our  memory  is  a 
living  one.  The  seed  w'e  have  sown 
will  not  perish  from  the  earth;  for  w'heu 
Nature,  half  reluctantly,  resumes  her 
wonted  course,  she  will  gather  in  her 
nosegay  the  flowers  W'e  brought  her. 
“Now  they  are  dead,”  says  Victor 
Hugo,  “they  are  dead,  but  the  flowers 
last  always,” 
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The  angle  between  the  Gulfs  of  Both¬ 
nia  and  Finland  is  a  flat  region  of  lake 
and  forest-covered  land,  stretching 
back  to  the  vast  plains  of  northeastern 
Europe  and  Siberia,  and  fringed  by 
innumerable  rocky  islands.  This  is 
Finland,  containing  144,211  square 
miles,  or  about  one-fifth  more  than 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  in  1897  of  2,527,801,  a  figure 
which  seems  moderate  for  the  area,  but 
is  really  large  when  w'e  consider  the 
barren  soil  and  severe  climate.  The 
mass  of  the  people  are  Finnish,  and 
speak  that  language,  of  which  the  af¬ 
finities  lie  outside  the  Aryan  or  Indo- 
European  system;  the  rest  are  racially 
Swedes,  an  overflow  from  Sw'eden, 

•  Finland  and  the  Tears,  1809—1809.  By 
Joseph  R.  Fisher,  Barrlster-at-Law.  London; 
Edward  Arnold.  1800. 

The  Reply  of  the  Finnish  Estates,  adopted  at 
the  Extraordinary  Diet  of  1899,  to  the  Proposals 


w'hich,  in  past  ages,  brought  with  it 
Christianity  and  a  higher  degree  of  cul¬ 
ture.  But  a  long  enjoyment  of  liberty 
has  raised  the  one  people  to  the  level 
of  the  other;  they  are  bound  together 
by  a  common  sentiment  of  nationality, 
and  their  tw'o  languages  are  on  an 
equal  footing  in  state,  church  and 
school.  There  is  thus  no  distinction 
betw'een  them  in  the  bitterness  with 
W'hich  they  feel  the  attacks  made  on 
the  Finnish  constitution  by  Russia,  or 
in  their  determination  to  defend  that 
constitution  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power.  In  Esthonia  and  Livonia,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
attempts  at  Russification  may  have  been 
aided  by  agrarian  dissension  betw'een 

of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  Nicholas  II,  Grand 
Duke  of  Finland,  for  a  New  Military  Service  Law 
Id  Finland.  London:  Eyre  and  Spottlswoode. 
1900. 
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the  higher  lauded  classes,  descended 
from  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order, 
and  the  peasantry,  of  an  extraction 
more  or  less  akin  to  that  of  the  Finns. 
But  In  Finland  no  such  handle  existed, 
and  perfect  unity  has  been  displayed 
in  the  ti’ying  circumstances  of  the  last 
two  years. 

The  cause  of  Finland  has  excited 
deep  interest  In  England  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  nothing  can  be  more  op¬ 
posed  to  English  habits  of  action  in  our 
Empire  than  the  Russian  policy  of 
forcing  all  the  populations  subject  to 
tlie  Tsar  into  one  type  of  language,  re¬ 
ligion  and  institutions.  Whether  the 
language  to  be  discouraged  is  Polish, 
German,  Lettish,  Swedish,  or  Finnish; 
whether  the  religion  to  be  strangled  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Lutheran, 
and  whether  the  institutions  to  be 
wiped  out  more  or  less  nearly  resemble 
our  own,  the  nation  which  has  allowed 
free  scope  to  the  French  element  in 
Canada,  and  to  the  Dutch  element  in 
the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  must  al¬ 
ways  sympathize  with  the  type  which 
asks  nothing  more  than  the  chance  of 
maintaining  Itself  in  a  fair  field  with¬ 
out  favor.  Nor  does  it  count  for  noth¬ 
ing  in  our  sympathy  that  the  type 
which  struggles  for  existence  is  West¬ 
ern,  while  that  which  seeks  to  extir¬ 
pate  it  belongs  to  Eastern  Christendom. 
I  hope  that  I  am  far  from  underrating 
the  latter.  Russians  have  been  among 
my  valued  friends,  and  even  without 
personal  knowledge  of  them,  only  a 
narrow  mind  could  doubt  that  Eastern 
Christendom  must  have  its  contribution 
to  make  to  the  more  perfect  Europe  of 
the  future.  But  in  building  up  that 
Europe  our  part  is  that  of  Western 
men,  and  w’hen  other  Western  men, 
from  Poles  to  German  Colonists  on  the 
Volga,  find  themselves  met  by  superior 
force,  instead  of  by  healthy  rivalry, 
that  blood  is  thicker  than  water  will  be 
found  true  of  moral  as  well  as  of  physi¬ 
cal  aflSnities. 


The  other  reason  for  English  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Finland  is,  that  there  a  con¬ 
stitutional  liberty  is  at  stake.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  many  if,  instead  of 
reading  mere  denunciations,  they  are 
accurately  informed  how  that  liberty 
agrees  with  and  how  it  differs  from 
ours,  how  it  is  attacked,  and  how  it  is 
defended.  The  sources  named  in  the 
note  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
as  w'ell  as  others  which  have  been 
placed  at  my  disposal,  enable  me  to 
present  the  following  condensed  ac¬ 
count. 

Fiulaad  was  not  separate  from  Swe¬ 
den,  as  Scotland  and  Ireland  not  only 
formerly  were  from  England,  but  have 
continued  to  be  in  important  matters 
ever  since  the  respective  legislative 
unions  with  them.  Finland,  indeed,  bore 
the  title  of  a  Grand  Duchy,  and  there 
w'as  occasionally  a  governor  of  it;  but 
the  Swedish  kingdom  on  both  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  had  one  Diet 
and  common  laws  both  in  church  and 
state,  a  circumstance  which  must  have 
greatly  helped  towards  that  cohesion 
between  the  different  races  in  Finland 
which  has  been  mentioned.  The  Finns 
were  not  subject  to  the  Swedes,  they 
w'ere  Included  in  the  Swedish  nation. 
Therefore  wiien  Russia  took  Finland 
from  Sweden  she  took  a  country  with 
old  and  recognized  boundaries  and  title, 
and  a  people  who  carried  with  them 
their  attachment  to  that  entity,  and  at 
the  same  time  carried  in  their  hearts 
the  principle  of  national  government 
embodied  is  the  Diet  and  the  other 
central  institutions  in  which  they  had 
been  partakers.  Alexander  I  drew 
from  that  root  a  Diet  and  central  insti¬ 
tutions  as  like  those  of  Sweden  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  permitted.  He  encouraged 
the  Finlanders  to  continue  their  nation¬ 
al  life  as  though  Sweden  had  been  tom 
from  them  instead  of  they  from  Swe¬ 
den.  He  made  Finland  a  state  separate 
from  the  Russian  Empire,  though  in¬ 
dissolubly  attached  to  its  Crown  and' 
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sharing  all  Its  foreign  relations,  and  by 
the  Act  of  Assurance  of  15—27  March, 
1809,  he  declared  that:— 

Providence  having  placed  us  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Fin¬ 
land,  we  have  desired  hereby  to  con¬ 
firm  and  ratify  the  religion  and  funda- 
mental'laws  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the 
privileges  and  rights  which  each  class 
in  the  said  Grand  Duchy  In  particular, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  in  general,  be 
their  position  high  or  low,  have  hith- 
«rto  enjoyed  according  to  the  consti¬ 
tution.  We  promise  to  maintain  all 
these  benefits  and  laws  firm  and  un¬ 
shakable  in  their  full  force. 

By  this  treatment  Alexander  dis¬ 
armed  the  opposition  which  the  Fin¬ 
landers  had  maintained  against  his  in¬ 
vading  forces.  The  Diet  which  he  as¬ 
sembled  at  Borgo  on  the  old  lines 
swore 

To  have  and  to  consider  as  their 
lawful  authority  the  great  puissant 
prince  and  lord  Alexander  I,  Emperor 
and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  and 
Grand  Duke  of  Finland,  and  to  keep 
Inviolable  the  fundamental  laws  and 
the  constitution  of  the  land,  such  as 
they  are  now  adopted  and  In  force. 

And  not  until  he  had  thus  acquired  the 
title  to  the  allegiance  of  the  Finlanders 
which  be  preferred,  did  Alexander,  on 
17th  September,  1809,  conclude  the 
peace  with  Sweden,  by  which  the  In¬ 
ternational  title  to  the  territory  was 
ceded  to  him. 

The  constitution  mutually  guaranteed 
1>y  the  Grand  Duke  and  the  Diet  is 
chiefiy  to  be  found  in  the  two  great 
Swedish  fundamental  laws  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century,  the  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  of  1772  and  the  Act  of  Union  and 
Security  of  1789.  These  two  docu¬ 
ments  were  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
the  constitution  made  by  M.  Rehbinder 
to  Alexander  before  he  signed  the  act 
of  Assurance.  They  were  mentioned 
again  in  a  report  made  to  Alexander  in 


1811  on  some  instructions  not  conform¬ 
able  to  them,  which  he  had  given,  and 
which  he  withdrew  in  consequence. 
And  in  1869  Alexander  II  referred  to 
them  emphatically  when  he  gave  his 
sanction  in  the  following  form  to  the 
law  concerning  the  Diet  passed  by  that 
body:— 

Reserving  for  ourselves  our  right  as 
it  is  defined  in  the  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  of  21st  August,  1772,  and  in  the 
Act  of  Union  and  Security  of  21st 
February  and  3rd  April,  1789,  and  re¬ 
mains  without  express  modification  in 
the  present  organic  law  of  the  Diet, 
we  approve  and  sanction  this  organic 
law  of  the  Diet  as  an  inviolable  funda¬ 
mental  law. 

Resting  on  these  bases  the  constitu¬ 
tion  may  be  described  in  general  terms 
as  reserving  the  powers  of  legislation 
and  taxation,  otherwise  than  by  the 
imposition  of  export  or  import  duties, 
to  the  Diet  In  conjunction  with  the 
Sovereign,  and  confiding  to  the  latter 
the  supreme  judicial  and  executive  au¬ 
thority,  to  be  exercised  in  conformity 
with  the  laws,  but  not  shackled  by  any 
responsibility  of  himself  or  his  Minis¬ 
ters  to  the  Legislature.  The  Sovereign, 
however,  was  assisted  by  certain  cen¬ 
tral  bodies,  in  the  place  of  which  the 
Diet  of  Borgo  created  a  single  body 
with  the  title  of  Council'  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  changed  in  1816  to  the  Imperial 
Senate  of  Finland,  which  consequently 
is  a  supreme  council,  both  judicial  and 
administrative.  And  the  power  of  leg¬ 
islation  for  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  Diet  is  necessary  must 
not  be  understood  quite  as  we 
should  understand  It  In  England. 
It  is  limited  to  such  enactments  as  are 
called  In  Swedish  lag,  etymologically 
“law,”  while  In  “cases  of  order  and 
economy”  the  Sovereign  with  the 
proper  assistance,  now  in  Finland  that 
of  the  Senate,  can  make  what  in  Swed¬ 
ish  is  called  an  adminlstrativ  forordning, 
usually  translated  “ordinance.” 
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There  is  no  express  enumeration  of 
the  cases  which  may  be  treated  as  be¬ 
longing  to  order  and  economy,'  and 
which,  therefore,  fall  legally  within 
what  is  often  styled  the  Grand  Duke’s 
economic  or  administrative  legislation; 
but  in  practice  that  power  includes  po¬ 
lice  and  sanitary  matters,  the  press, 
the  university  and  other  educational 
establishments,  insurance  business,  the 
post  office,  and,  of  course,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  conduct  of  state  departments, 
and  the  administration  of  the  domains, 
railways  and  canals  of  the  state.  No 
ordinance,  however,  can  conflict  with 
or  Involve  an  alteration  in  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  any  law  passed  by  the  Diet, 
even  although  such  law  may  deal  with 
a  matter  which  could  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  regulated  by  ordinance;  and  the 
fundamental  laws  provide  that  when¬ 
ever  “a  new  legislative  question  arises” 
it  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  Diet  and 
not  by  ordinance. 

Lastiy,  Section  45  of  the  Form  of 
Government  of  1772  allows  the  Sover¬ 
eign  to  impose  levies  for  military  ser¬ 
vice  and  new  taxes,  in  case  of  “such 
disaster  as  that  the  realm  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  armed  force  .  .  .  but  as  soon 
as  the  war  ceases  the  estates  must  meet 
and  the  new  charges  imposed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  war  must  cease  immedi¬ 
ately.” 

From  this  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Finnish  constitution  closely  resem¬ 
bles  what  the  Tudor  Sovereigns  under¬ 
stood  to  be  that  of  England,  or  tried  to 
get  accepted  as  such.  It  gives  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  liberty  which,  before  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  was  rarely  surpassed 
except  in  republics,  but  not  one  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  Grand  Duchy’s  co¬ 
operating  cordially  with  the  Empire  for 
the  'best  development  of  both,  and  for 
the  international  interests  which  the 

*  Th«  word  "empire**  la  oaed  In  thla  article  In 
the  narrower  aenae,  wbleh  woold  hare  been  ex- 
preaaed  bv  "kingdom"  If  tbe  aorerelgn  of  Rnaala 
bad  been  a  king.  Tbe  Flnlandera  do  not  bealtate 
to  deacrlbe  tbelr  ooontir  aa  forming  part  of  tbe 


great  Empire  was  charged  with  manag¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  both.*  For  that  pur¬ 
pose  nothing  was  needed  but  loyalty  on 
both  sides,  and  on  the  side  of  Finland 
a  hearty  loyalty  was  aroused  by  the 
generous  conduct  of  Alexander  I,  and 
has  continued  down  to  the  present  Em¬ 
peror’s  manifesto  of  February,  1899,  un¬ 
shaken  even  by  the  sufferings  which 
were  caused  to  the  Graud  Duchy  by  the 
operations  of  the  aiiied  fleets  on  its 
coast  during  the  Crimean  War.  How, 
in  late  times,  a  want  of  loyalty  has 
been  displayed  by  Russia,  will  be  told 
later.  To  recouilt,  flrst,  how  the  com¬ 
pact  was  observed  by  a  series  of  Tsars 
will  serve  as  additional  testimony  to 
there  being  nothing  unworkable  in  it. 

In  1810  Alexander  I  drew  up 
a  secret  rescript  for  the  guidance 
of  a  new  governor.  Count  Stein- 
hell,  who  was  a  stranger  to  the 
country,  and  wrote  in  it:  “My  O'bject  in 
organizing  the  situation  in  Finland  has 
been  to  give  to  the  people  a  political  ex¬ 
istence,  so  that  they  may  not  regard 
themselves  as  subject  to  Russia,  but  as 
attached  to  her  by  their  own  evident 
interests;  and  for  this  reason,  not  only 
their  civil  laws,  but  also  their  political 
laws  have  been  retained.”  In  1811  he 
voluntarily  restored  to  Finland  the 
province  of  Vlborg,  which  Russia  had 
held  under  cessions  made  by  Swe¬ 
den  to  Peter  the  Great  and  the  Empress 
Elizabeth;  and  in  one  of  the  documents 
connected  with  that  restoration,  a  sec¬ 
retary  having  inscribed  it  as  made  to 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  ^'incor^ 
por6  d  nofre  empire,"  Alexander,  with 
his  own  hand,  struck  out  those  words. 

The  Empresses  Elizabeth  and  Cather¬ 
ine  had  sanctioned  the  scheme  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  Finland  as  a  buffer  state  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Sweden,  but  tbe  dis¬ 
content  of  tbe  Finlanders  at  their  coun- 

BDMlan  Bmpira  In  tb«  larger  aenae,  analogooa  to 
tbat  In  which  we  apeak  of  the  Britlah  Empire. 
The  diatinetloo  oonld  be  ezpreaaed  In  Qermany  bj 
releb  and  kalaerthnm,  for  which  there  Is  but  one 
word  In  English. 
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try  being  so  often  made  the  theatre  of 
war  had  never  ripened  into  any  active 
steps  for  realizing  that  scheme.  The 
freedom  granted  by  Alexander  I  fell, 
therefore,  to  a  considerable  extent  with¬ 
in  the  lines  of  traditional  Russian  pol¬ 
icy,  a  circumstance  which  must  have 
helped  to  carry  it  successfully  through 
the  period  of  political  reaction  which 
followed  that  of  his  liberal  Impulses. 
No  Finnish  Diet  w'as  assembled  for 
more  than  half  a  century  after  that  of 
Borgo,  the  laws  at  that  time  not  pro¬ 
viding  for  any  stated  summoning,  but 
leaving  it  to  be  summoned  by  the  Sov¬ 
ereign  at  his  discretion.  Nicholas  I, 
however,  repeated  on  his  accession  his 
brother’s  guarantee  of  the  constitution 
as  all  succeeding  Emperors  have  done. 
And  when,  in  1827,  he  made  an  ordi¬ 
nance  admitting  persons  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  religion,  naturalized  in  Finland,  to 
hold  office  there,  contrary  to  Section  1 
of  the  Form  of  Government  of  1772, 
which  reserved  the  service  of  the  state 
exclusively  to  Lutherans,  he  recognized 
in  the  preamble  that  a  law  passed  by 
the  Diet  would  have  been  required,  but 
said  that  he  judged  it  indispensable 
not  to  delay  the  reform  until  a  Diet 
could  be  assembled.  Nor  is  it  now  on 
this  ordinance  that  the  matter  rests,  but 
on  the  law  of  June  11th,  1889,  regularly 
passed  by  the  Diet,  which  opened  all 
public  functions  to  Christians  of  all  de¬ 
nominations.  Again,  when  a  commit¬ 
tee,  appointed  by  Nicholas  In  1835,  on 
the  civil  laws  and  procedure  of  Fin¬ 
land,  reported  that  certain  amendments 
were  desirable  in  the  code  of  1734, 
which  had  been  passed  by  a  Diet  and 
therefore  could  only  be  altered  by  one, 
he  directed  that  the  code  should  be  left 
untouched,  and  that  only  the  adminis¬ 
trative  ordinances  should  be  revised. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  ordinances 
made  by  some  of  the  Grand  Dukes  are 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  a  limitation' 
in  cases  of  order  and  economy,  but 
such  occasional  deviations  in  ill-defined 


detail  cannot  outweigh  the  repeated  ac¬ 
knowledgments  that  the  Sovereign’s 
power  of  enactment  is  not  unlimited. 

The  Diet  was  recalled  to  active  exist¬ 
ence  by  Alexander  II,  and  its  power 
enlarged.  By  the  Form  of  Government 
of  1772  the  estates  could  originate  bills 
as  well  as  deliberate  on  those  presented 
to  them  by  the  Sovereign,  but  their  in¬ 
itiative  in  legislation  was  taken  from 
them  by  the  Act  of  Union  and  Security 
of  1789.  In  his  speech  on  opening  the 
Diet  of  18G3,  the  Emperor  Grand  Duke 
announced  his  intention  of  restoring  it, 
except  for  changes  in  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  laws,  the  initiative  of  which  he  re¬ 
served  to  himself.  And  this  was  effect¬ 
ed  by  Section  71  of  the  law  of  15—27 
March,  18G9,  duly  passed  by  the  Diet 
and  sanctioned  by  Alexander,  which 
■  is  called  the  Law  of  the  Diet,  and 
regulates  it  at  some  length.  The  old 
division  into  four  estates— nobles,  cler¬ 
gy,  burghers  and  peasants— is  retained, 
but— 

It  is  expressly  declared  in  the  Law 
of  the  Diet  of  1869  that  the  members 
of  the  different  Houses  represent  not 
the  interests  or  privileges  of  their 
Order,  but  those  of  the  Finnish  nation. 
Members  duly  elected  may  not  decline 
to  serve  or  to  attend  the  Diet  except  on 
the  ground  of  old  age  or  ill  health. 
There  is  no  direct  payment  of  repre¬ 
sentatives,  but  the  elected  members 
are  entitled  to  claim  from  the  district 
they  represent  an  allowance  to  cover 
their  travelling  expenses  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  living  while  attending  the 
sittings  of  the  Diet.  A  member  neg¬ 
lecting  his  duties  may  be  punished 
not  only  by  the  withholding  of  this 
payment,  but  by  fine.  Freedom  of 
speech  is  guaranteed,  and  since  1886 
each  member  has  the  right  to  bring 
forward  for  discussion  in  proper  form, 
by  motion  or  petition,  subjects  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  Representatives  who  are 
not  members  of  the  National  Church 
are  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  any 
proceedings  relating  to  the  affairs  of 
that  Church.* 

*  Fisher's  Finland  and  the  Tsars,  page  139. 
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The  estates  must  be  summoned  to 
meet  In  ordinary  session,  according  to 
the  Law  of  the  Piet,  at  least  once  in 
every  five  years.  The  Emperor  may 
aiso  summon  a  special  Diet  at  any 
time.  .  .  .  There  is  a  special  elec¬ 
tion  for  each  Diet.  .  .  The  House  of 
Burghers  is  now  composed  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  towns.  Originally 
representation  was  confined  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade  guiids,  but  by  the 
Law  of  the  Diet  in  ISGl)  the  franchise 
was  extended  to  all  householders;  and 
ten  years  later  it  was  still  further  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  urban  ratepayers,  except 
nobles,  clergy,  soldiers,  saiiors,  and  so 
forth.  The  town  representatives  are 
elected  directly,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one  member  for  six  thousand 
inhabitants.  In  the  Peasants’  Order, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  elections  are  in¬ 
direct,  as  is  the  case  in  many  Conti¬ 
nental  countries.  Each  commune 
chooses  one  or  more  electors,  accord¬ 
ing  to  population,  and  these  electors 
assemble  in  each  district  to  elect  a 
representative  on  the  Diet.  The  rural 
franchise  is  still  somewhat  restricted, 
being  confined  to  landowners  and  tlie 
tenants  of  the  Crown  lands  and  do¬ 
main  lands.  As,  however,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  peasants  own  their 
farms,  the  number  excluded  is  not 
great.  Every  Finnish  citizen  of 
twenty-five  years  and  over,  and  be¬ 
longing  to  a  Christian  Church,  is  eligi¬ 
ble  for  election  in  the  Order  to  which 
he  belongs.’ 

The  concurrence  of  all  four  Orders 
is  required  for  the  alteration  of  a  fun¬ 
damental  law,  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes,  or  fresh  expenditure;  for  ordi¬ 
nary  legislation  a  majority  in  three 
Orders  is  conclusive.  And  in  certain 
cases  “the  committee  whose  repert  is 
in  danger  of  falling  through  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  addition  of  sixty  fresh 
members”  (Mr.  Fisher  should  have  said 
“brought  up  to  the  number  of  sixty 
members”),  “fifteen  from  each  House, 
and  this  ‘strengthened  committee,’  as  it 
Is  called.  Is  empowered  to  decide 

'  Fisber'a  Finland  and  the  Taan,  pagei  13S, 
136. 


the  question  without  debate,  and 
without  its  being  referred  back  to  the 
estates.”  ’  It  appears  that  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  majority  in  the  strengthened 
committee  must  be  one  of  two-thirds 
if  the  concurrence  of  all  four  Orders 
would  otherwise  have  been  necessary, 
but  that  a  bare  majority  suflices  where 
only  three  Orders  would  have  been  re¬ 
quired.  And  it  scarcely  needs  to  be 
added  that  the  work  of  the  Diet  re¬ 
quires  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor 
Grand  Duke,  who,  however,  cannot 
alter  it,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the 
British  Parliament  and  the  Queen,  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  Finland  the  sanction  is  not 
always  given,  and  has  in  any  case,  to 
be  delaj’ed  for  that  examination  of  the 
matter  which  the  presence  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
Crown  renders  unnecessary  in  England 
•at  so  late  a  stage. 

Such  is  the  body  on  which  is  now  laid 
the  burden  of  defending  the  Finnish 
constitution,  and  a  word  must  be  said 
of  the  people  whom  it  represents.  The 
character  of  Finlander  or  Finnish  sub¬ 
ject,  as  distinct  from  that  of  Russian 
subject,  is  known  to  the  laws  both  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  and  of  the  Empire, 
and  even  Russians  who  desire  to  pos¬ 
sess  it  must  be  formally  naturalized  if 
they  do  not  acquire  it  by  domicile. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact  re¬ 
peatedly  recognized  in  official  docu¬ 
ments,  that  Finland  is  a  state  and  not 
a  province,  and  with  the  language  of 
Alexander  I,  who,  writing  in  French, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  spoke  of 
his  new  subjects  as  citoyens  de  la  Fin- 
lande. 

It  was  early  seen  that  legislative 
questions  must  arise  interesting  both 
the  Empire  and  the  Grand  Duchy,  and 
in  Article  218  of  the  Russian  Statute 
of  182G  on  the  Ministries,  while  no  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  detract  from  the 
legislative  autonomy  of  either  country, 
provision  was  made  for  mutual  com- 

*  Fisber'a  Finland  and  tbe  Tsars,  pace  138. 
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municatlon  In  such  cases  between  the 
authorities  of  the  respective  countries 
in  preparing  the  legislation  for  each. 
This  system,  which  was  completed 
from  the  Finnish  side  by  an  ordinance 
of  1891  to  a  simiiar  effect,  has  been  ap¬ 
plied,  and  has  never  been  found  insuffi¬ 
cient  But  when  the  military  legislation 
of  Finland,  which,  of  course,  furnishes  a 
striking  example  of  common  interest 
and  was  settled  under  Alexander  I  by 
the  Diet  of  Borgo,  required  remodeling 
in  consequence  of  the  great  military 
changes  throughout  Europe,  General 
Miliutin  proposed  to  deal  with  it  in  an 
autocratic  manner.  Alexander  II  re¬ 
jected  the  advice,  and  the  result  was 
the  Military  Service  Law  of  1878,  duly 
passed  by  the  Diet,  and  of  which  sev¬ 
eral  sections  were  directed  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  sections  of  a  fundamental 
law.  “Later,”  says  Mr.  Fisher,  page 
151,  “when  further  changes  were  being 
made  in  1891,  General  Vannoffski, 
Minister  of  War  to  Alexander  III, 
made  a  somewhat  similar  suggestion 
[to  that  of  his  predecessor],  which  met 
with  the  same  fate.”  These  proofs, 
however,  that  whatever  was  really 
necessary  could  be  obtained  by  legal 
and  constitutional  means  from  the  loy¬ 
alty  of  a  free  people,  failed,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  satisfy  the  spirit  of  Russian 
military  autocracy. 

Before  the  next  trial  was  made  that 
spirit  had  been  reinforced  by  the  equal¬ 
ly  baneful  one  of  racial  and  religious 
bigotry.  The  leading  controversialist 
of  that  school  on  the  Finnish  question, 
Mr.  Fisher  tells  us,  was  the  late  M.  K. 
Ordin,  whose  book,  “The  Subjugation 
of  Finland,”  was  published  in  two  vol¬ 
umes  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1889.  His 
thesis,  scarcely  conceivable  in  the  face 
of  the  express  testimonies  quoted  in 
this  article,  was  that  there  was  never 
a  guarantee  to  Finland  of  her  political, 
but  only  of  her  civil  laws,  and  especial¬ 
ly  of  the  Swedish  code  of  1734.  And  of 
his  arguments,  so  far  as  Mr.  Fisher  de¬ 


tails  them  to  us,  which  is  at  consider¬ 
able  length,  the  least  bad  are,  that  in 
the  Act  of  Assurance,  which  has  been 
quoted  above  in  a  translation  from  the 
Swedish  version,  the  Russian  version 
has  “subjects”  instead  of  “inhabitants,” 
and  “constitutions”  instead  of  “consti¬ 
tution!”  And  this  while  the  Tsar,  with 
his  own  hand,  substituted  haUtans  for 
aujets  in  the  draft  of  the  speech  with 
which  he  was  to  close  the  proceedings 
of  the  day  on  which  he  signed  the  Act, 
and  in  several  later  documents,  in  Rus¬ 
sian,  used  “constitution”  in  the  singu¬ 
lar! 

The  present  Diet  was  opened  on  Janu¬ 
ary  24th,  1899,  and  on  the  26th  it  had 
before  it  two  government  bills,  pre¬ 
pared  in  pursuance  of  the  desire  of  ex¬ 
torting  a  complete  army  corps  from 
Finland,  one  on  obligatory  military  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  other  on  the  organization 
of  the  troops.  They  were  sent  without 
discussion  to  committees,  that  course 
being  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  Diet 
for  bills  which  affect  fundamental 
laws,  as  these  did.  The  committees  had 
not  reported,  and  consequently  it  did 
not  appear  how  the  bills  would  be 
dealt  with,  when  the  Imperial  mani¬ 
festo  of  3—15  February,  with  annexed 
statutes  profoundly  altering  the  Fin¬ 
nish  constitution,  was  issued.  These 
had  been  prepared  by  a  commission 
presided  over  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  Nicholaiewltch,  and  of  which 
General  Bobrikoff,  the  Russian  gover¬ 
nor  of  P'inland,  and  M.  Pobledonost- 
seff,  the  well-known  campaigner  for 
Russification,  and  for  the  propaganda 
of  Eastern  orthodoxy,  were  members. 
Though  dealing  with  matters  of  com¬ 
mon  interest  to  the  Empire  and  the 
Grand  Duchy,  they  were  not  even  pre¬ 
pared  in  accordance  with  the  statute 
of  1826  for  such  cases,  the  regular  Fin¬ 
nish  authorities  not  having  been  con¬ 
sulted  about  them.  They  create  a  class 
of  laws  entirely  new,  “laws  which  are 
applicable  throughout  the  whole  Em- 
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pire,  iDcIuding  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Finland,”  for  there  has  hitherto  been 
no  common  legislation,  as  for  two 
states  there  could  not  be,  and  these 
words  for  the  first  time  treat  Finland 
as  part  of  the  Empire.  A  single  pro¬ 
cedure  Is  laid  down  for  the  enactment 
both  of  the  laws  of  that  new  class  and 
of  “the  laws  which  are  applied  only 
within  the  limits  of  the  Grand  Duchy, 
in  case  they  touch  the  common  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Empire,  or  are  connected 
with  the  legislation  of  the  Empire.” 
In  this  procedure  provision  is,  indeed, 
made  for  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the 
Finnish  Senate,  and  in  some  cases  that 
of  the  Diet;  but  those  opinions  may  be 
disregarded,  and  the  enacting  power  is 
reserved  for  the  State  Council  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  And  in  the  manifesto  the  Tsar 
says:— “We  have  found  it  necessary  to 
reserve  to  ourselves  the  ultimate  de¬ 
cision  as  to  which  laws  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  general  legislation  of 
the  Empire.”  Thus  the  necessary  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  Diet  in  legislation  is 
swept  away,  for  every  case  in  which 
the  advisers  of  the  Emperor  may  be 
able  to  find  something  which  they  can 
assert  to  touch  the  interests  of  Russia, 
a  category  so  large  that,  if  the  mani¬ 
festo  and  Its  statutes  should  be  main¬ 
tained,  the  remaining  power  of  the 
Diet  will  probably  be  but  small.  And 
be  it  small  or  great,  after  the  violation 
of  the  guarantees  given  during  a  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  constitution,  it  can  only  be 
felt  to  be  held  on  sufferance. 

In  pursuance  of  the  manifesto  and  its 
statutes  the  Diet  was  expected  merely 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  military  bills 
laid  before  it,  but  on  27th  May  it  made 
the  reply  mentioned  in  the  note  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  in  which  they 
were  dealt  with  as  in  the  exercise  of 
its  usual  legislative  functions.  In  this 
remarkable  document  the  right  of  the 
estates  to  participate  in  legislation  was 
vindicated  in  a  manner  which  must  com¬ 
mand  the  entire  and  unhesitating  assent 


of  every  fairminded  person  who  studies 
the  historical  facts,  even  in  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  them  which  has  here  been 
presented,  and  still  more  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  detail  in  which  he  may 
investigate  them.  In  the  same  reply 
the  government  bills  were  examined 
and  rejected  on  their  merits,  while  the 
views  of  the  Diet  on  the  puticular  sub¬ 
ject  were  embodied  in  two  other  bills 
which  were  submitted  for  the  Imperial 
sanction.  The  Tsar  rejoined  by  a 
manifesto  of  10—22  June,  declaring  the 
opinions  of  the  Diet  on  the  constitution¬ 
al  question  to  be  unwarrantable,  and 
announcing  that  Its  reply  would  be 
taken  into  consideration,  in  accordance 
with  the  February  statutes,  in  the  final 
drafting  of  the  military  bill. 

The  matter  is  said  to  be  now  before 
the  State  Council,  presumably  for  such 
final  drafting;  but  there  is  still  room 
for  hope  that  wiser  counsels  may  pre¬ 
vail.  There  is  room  for  sanctioning  the 
bills  sent  up  by  the  Diet  without  alter¬ 
ation,  in  which  case  they  would  become 
law  in  practical  accordance  with  the 
constitution,  or  for  sending  them  back 
for  further  consideration  by  the  Diet. 
The  Emperor  is  believed  to  have  been 
most  imperfectly  enlightened  on  the 
real  grounds  of  the  pain  and  dismay 
caused  by  the  February  measures. 
When  a  memorial  against  them— in  the 
spring  of  last  year— received  such  a 
number  of  signatures,  collected  from 
every  part  of  Finland  by  the  most  de¬ 
voted  exertions  while  in  extensive  dis¬ 
tricts  the  snow  was  still  on  the  ground, 
the  Emperor  is  said  to  have  been  moved 
to  anger  by  the  belief  that  he  was  per¬ 
sonally  mistrusted  as  a  fair  judge  of 
what  were  questions  of  common  inter¬ 
est,  and  what  purely  local  questions 
to  be  reserved,  as  before,  for  the  Diet. 
Surely  it  must  now  have  been  brought 
home  to  him  that  the  objection  to  the 
February  measures  was  not  based  on 
any  personal  mistrust,  but  on  the  fact 
that  any  such  judgment  as  that  which 
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they  committed  to  him  should  have 
been  deemed  necessary,  depriving  the 
Pinnish  nation  of  their  right  as  free¬ 
men  to  shape  their  own  course.  That 
right  left  them,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  will  continue  to  co-operate  sincere¬ 
ly  in  maintaining  the  international  in¬ 
terests  which  they  willingly  leave 
to  the  determination  of  Russia, 
as  they  did  when  Finnish  troops 
garrisoned  St.  Petersburg  while  the 
Russian  troops  were  engaged  in  the 
Crimea.  The  Diet,  in  its  reply,  has 
offered  to  increase  the  active  army 
from  5,600  to  12,000  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  to  extend  the  total 
length  of  service  in  the  active  army,  and 
.the  reserve  from  five  years  to  ten,  and 
to  sanction  the  employment  outside  of 
Finland,  for  the  common  defence,  both 
of  the  army  when  not  needed  for  such 
defence  at  home,  and  of  the  Landtcehr 
for  the  defence  of  St.  Petersburg.  But 
If  the  right  to  shape  their  own  course 
is  denied  them,  the  Emperor,  even 
were  he  never  misled  in  defining  com¬ 
mon  interests,  would  be  powerless, 
single-handed  in  the  midst  of  his  State 
Council,  to  save  Finland  from  an  in¬ 
jurious  treatment  of  thooe  interests.  At 
the  present  moment  Finland  sees  itself 
threatened  by  the  government  bills  not 
only  with  an  exorbitant  levy  of  Its 
youth,  but  with  their  being  sent  to 
perform  their  military  service  out  of 
the  country  even  in  time  of  peace,  with 
comrades  whose  language  they  will  not 
understand,  among  a  population  whose 
habits  and  religion  will  be  foreign  to 
them,  and  without  the  influence  of  their 
own  religious  pastors  to  counteract  the 
temptations  incident  to  barrack  life  In 
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such  circumstances.  The  same  bills 
limit  the  abridgment  of  the  period  of 
active  service  which  is  granted  to  those 
conscripts  whose  educational  standard 
places  them  in  the  first  class,  by  the 
condition  that  they  shall  present  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  their  knowledge  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  language;  a  knowdedge  quite  un¬ 
necessary  for  drill  with  Russian  words 
of  command,  and  to  which  nothing  par¬ 
allel  is  exacted  in  Austria-Hungary, 
where  the  difficulties  connected  with 
an  army  composed  of  several  races 
have  to  be  faced  in  a  far  graver  form, 
but  are  faced  without  partiality.  Thus 
military  service  would  be  made  a 
means  of  compulsion  for  spreading  the 
Russian  language  in  Finland,  while 
young  men  of  education  in  Russia,  be¬ 
ing  placed  under  no  corresponding  ne¬ 
cessity  of  acquiring  another  language, 
would  be  in  a  favored  situation.  What 
more  striking  object-lesson  could  be 
given  of  the  ignorance  of  Finnish  in¬ 
terests  or  the  indifference  to  them— the 
effect  must  be  the  same  whichever  al¬ 
ternative  we  choose — which  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  characterize  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  Finland,  and  to  dam¬ 
age  that  country  both  materially  and 
morally,  if  the  February  measures 
should  be  maintained!  If  the  Emperor 
cannot  be  induced  to  withdraw  from 
the  February  position  while  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  Finlanders  to  his 
throne  is  unimpaired,  another  example 
will  be  given  in  Europe  of  the  baneful 
effects  of  overthrowing  an  ancient  con¬ 
stitution,  and  trying  to  base  a  brand- 
new  order  on  the  proverbially  unsafe 
seat  of  bayonets. 

J.  Westlake. 
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To  M.  le  Conseiller  de  Cassation 
Letelller: 

I  thank  you,  Monsieur,  for  having 
kindly  entrusted  to  me  the  dossier  that 
was  in  your  possession  and  of  which 
the  following  are  extracts. 

Respectfully, 

Masson- Forestler. 

On  Monday,  the  13th  of  April,  1889, 
between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  a  robbery  was  committed  in 
the  railway  station  at  Barneville  un¬ 
der  unusually  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  cash  box,  that  is,  the  box  that  con¬ 
tained  the  station  receipts,  the  box  that 
was  sent  to  Paris  twice  a  week,  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  cashier’s  office,  dur¬ 
ing  the  cashier’s  absence.  The  facts  of 
the  case  were  such  that  they  left  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  thief  was  an 
employee  of  the  company,  and  a  formal 
investigation  cast  grave  suspicions  on 
the  assistant-stationmaster,  S6n6chal, 
who  had  been  seen  in  the  cashier’s 
office  at  the  very  hour  in  which  the 
crime  must  have  been  committed. 

Upon  S6n6chars  arrest,  an  inquiry 
was  at  once  set  on  foot  Ably  conduct¬ 
ed  by  M.  Carpentier,  a  magistrate  of 
ability  and  long  experience,  thoroughly 
versed,  moreover,  in  the  conduct  of 
criminal  cases,  it  ended  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  case  so  overwhelming  that  the 
Ghambre  des  Mises  en  Accusation  of 
Caen  decidedly  unanimously  to  remand 
S4n6chal  to  the  Court  of  Assizes. 

•  *••*«* 

The  criminal  session  does  not  open 
until  the  month  of  June.  At  this  time 
M.  Carpentier,  having  reached  the  age 
limit,  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  He 
had  left  Caen  and  returned  to  Cotentin, 
his  native  place. 

•Tmnglated  for  The  Living  Age  from  the  French 
of  M.  Maeson-Foreatler.  By  Annie  W.  Ayer 
and  Helen  T.  Slate. 
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The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  S6- 
n6chal  was  to  appear  before  the  Court 
of  Assizes,  the  President,  M.  de  Mau- 
courcy,  received  unexpectedly  from  M. 
Carpentier  the  following  document  en¬ 
titled  “A  few  facts  in  the  S6n6chal 
case,”  a  document  which,  to  judge  from 
the  tremulous  and  hurried  handwrit¬ 
ing,  had  apparently  been  written  under 
the  stress  of  strong  emotion. 

M.  de  Maucourcy  was  a  man  of  keen 
intelligence,  a  trifle  inclined  to  be  scep¬ 
tical,  but  a  conscientious  magistrate; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  fatigue  entailed  on 
a  man  of  bis  years  by  the  reading  of 
such  a  document,  he  passed  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  in  examining  it  with 
the  most  careful  attention. 

Document  No.  1. 

It  was  on  April  13th,  that  the  cash 
box  was  stolen,  and  on  the  16th  that  a 
flsherman,  while  drawing  in  bis  eelpots, 
found  the  box  in  the  river.  It  was 
partly  hidden  among  the  reeds.  The 
flsherman  struck  at  it  with  an  oar  and 
saw  that  it  was  a  small,  oak  box  with 
iron  clamps,  the  cover  of  which  had 
been  broken  in.  He  placed  it  in  bis 
boat  and  carried  it  to  the  mayor  of  his 
commune,  who  forwarded  it  to  me  in 
charge  of  the  gendarmes.  Some  one 
observed  at  the  time  that  the  box  smelt 
as  though  it  bad  lain  in  a  hen  house. 

In  the  investigation  which  I  conduct¬ 
ed,  everything  went  to  prove  that  the 
thief  was  the  assistant-stationmaster, 
S6n6chal.  The  proofs  of  his  guilt  were 
overwhelming.  I  had  been  the  flrst  to 
accuse  him,  then  I  was  seized  with 
doubt  and  paused;  Anally,  returning  to 
the  charge,  I  renewed  my  accusations 
more  persistently  than  before.  My  re¬ 
port  once  presented,  I  was  assailed  by 
fresh  doubts.  The  more  I  examined 
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into  his  case,  the  more  convinced  I  was 
that  I  might  be  mistaken.  To-day  I  am 
aimost  positive  that  I  have  committed 
an  error!  My  conscience  urges  me  to 
tell  yon  this  and  to  explain  how  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  S6n6chal 
is  not  the  real  culprit. 

And  tomorrow  he  will  appear  before 
the  Assizes;  tomorrow  he  will  be  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  whole  formidable  struc¬ 
ture  of  my  arraignment.  You  will 
doubtless  make  skilful  use  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  with  which  I  have  provided  you; 
you  wili  bring  against  this  man— it  is 
your  right  as  President,  your  duty,  in¬ 
deed— all  that  has  been  unsatisfactory 
and  at  times  strange  in  certain  replies 
he  has  made  to  me.  But,  in  truth,  I 
ask  myseif  if  I  have  not  myself  been 
open  to  reproach.  “The  worst  of  er¬ 
rors,”  Bossuet  has  said,  “is  to  see 
things  as  one  wishes  them  to  be.”  Have 
I  not  allowed  myself,  as  have  so  many 
)ugcs  d’ instruct  ion,  to  interpret  too  par¬ 
tially  certain  replies,  being  convinced 
beforehand  of  the  prisoner’s  guilt? 

In  any  case,  I  say  to  you  in  all  hu¬ 
mility,  monsieur  le  president,  that  a 
species  of  remorse  has  taken  possession 
of  me. 

Therefore,  I  must  confess  to  you  that 
the  sole  object  of  this  document  is  to 
combat  the  conclusions  of  my  own  re¬ 
port,  that  it  may  induce  you  to  aid  the 
jury  in  the  acquittal  of  this  man,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  unmask  the  true 
criminal.  With  God’s  help  I  am  sure 
that  the  truth  will  one  day  be  made 
known. 

I  shall  then  have  the  inestimable  sat¬ 
isfaction,  after  a  life  humbly  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  law,  of  having 
been  able,  although  removed  from  my 
office,  to  render  to  justice  a  signal  ser¬ 
vice  in  preventing  a  lamentable  mis¬ 
take.  I  trust  that  in  the  step  I  have 
taken  you  will  not  see  indications— let 
us  call  things  by  their  right  name — of  a 
weakening  of  my  faculties.  Though 
my  body  has  become  feeble  enough,  my 


mind  is  still  strong;  it  does  not  wander, 
I  assure  you. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  topography  of  the  place 
where  the  robbery  was  committed. 

Imagine  a  rectangular  building,  the 
east  side  of  which  faces  the  road,  the 
west  side  the  track,  and  of  which  the 
shorter  north  and  south  sides  are  inter¬ 
sected  by  gates  leading  to  the  platform. 
Let  us  draw  a  smaller  square  between 
the  waiting-room  on  one  side  and  the 
entrance  and  baggage-room  on  the 
other,  communicating  by  three  doors 
with  the  railway  platform.  This  small 
square  covers  a  space  of  some  seventy 
metres,  which  we  will  divide  into  three 
sections.  In  the  upper  section  is  the 
office  of  the  stationmaster,  in  the  lower 
the  factor’s  office;  the  intermediate  sec¬ 
tion,  and  here  is  a  most  interesting 
point,  is  divided  into  two;  first,  the 
ticket  office  which  is  entered  from  the 
vestibule,  then  the  cashier’s  office.  This 
office  and  the  ticket  office,  then,  are 
back  to  back.  A  glass  partition  sepa¬ 
rates  them,  but  this  partition  does  not 
open. 

At  the  time  that  the  box  was  stolen 
from  the  cashier’s  office,  there  was  at 
the  station  only  the  stationmaster,  Du- 
buc,  the  assistant-stationmaster,  Sene- 
chal,  the  ticket  agent,Mme.  Engelbach, 
and  two  porters,  Grenlelle  and  Lange- 
vin.  The  other  stationmaster,  the  day- 
assistant,  Bastard,  had  left  at  seven 
that  evening,  and  Buisson,  the  cashier, 
had  gone  home.  As  to  the  last  two, 
their  presence  at  their  respective  homes 
which  are,  moreover,  at  a  long  distance 
from  the  station,  is  testified  to  by  the 
most  trustworthy  witnesses. 

If  it  is  certain  that  only  an  employee 
of  the  company  could  be  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  station  to  find  the  box 
in  total  darkness  and  dispose  of  it  in 
a  few  seconds,  the  conclusion  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  that  the  author  of  the 
crime  was  one  of  the  men  who  were 
on  duty  at  that  moment. 
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It  was  five  minutes  of  ten;  train  No. 
87  from  Mezidon,  which  had  been  in 
for  ten  minutes,  was  about  to  start 
when  the  conductor  of  the  train  ap¬ 
proached  the  assistant-stationmaster 
saying,  in  a  tone  of  surprise: 

“It  is  strange  that  I  cannot  find  the 
cash  box.  ...  I  went  to  your  room  to 
get  the  key,  and  I  was  about  to  put  it 
in  the  door  of  the  cashier’s  ofiice  when 
I  found  that  it  opened  by  simply  turn¬ 
ing  the  knob.  I  entered.  I  opened  the 
drawer  of  the  desk— the  drawer  was 
empty.” 

“That  is  strange,”  said  the  station- 
master,  who  went  at  once  to  the  office, 
struck  a  match,  and  called  loudly  to 
one  of  the  porters:  “Langevln,  go  to 
Buisson’s  house  and  see  if  he  took  the 
cash  box  home  with  him  by  any  chance. 
Hurry.  No.  87  is  being  delayed.  I 
siiall  be  reprimanded.” 

Langevin  went  at  once  to  the  house 
of  the  cashier,  whom  he  found  at  din¬ 
ner.  Buisson  hastened  to  the  station  in 
alarm. 

“I  have  not  got  it,”  he  said;  “I  put  it 
in  the  drawer  as  usual,  when  I  left  at 
half-past  eight.  There  were  nearly 
4000  francs  in  it.” 

There  could  be  no  longer  room  for 
doubt;  the  box  had  been  stolen. 

Tlie  head  statlonmaster,  M.  Dubuc, 
was  notified  at  once  and  began  a  min¬ 
ute  investigation  of  the  doings  of  the 
various  employees  between  half-past 
eight  and  ten  o’clock. 

He  began  with  the  ticket  agent,  but 
no  suspicion  could  be  attached  to  her. 
She  never  enters  the  inner  part  of  the 
station,  and  the  partition,  which  is  of 
glass  and  very  solid,  was  intact.  The 
head  statlonmaster  himself  was  open  to 
no  suspicion.  He  was  able  to  prove 
that  at  the  time  of  the  robbery  he  was 
dining  with  his  family  and  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  farmer.  The  conductor  of  87  had 
not  left  his  engineer  and  fireman  for  a 
single  moment  during  the  time  the 
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train  had  been  in  the  station.  There 
remained  only  the  assistant-stationmas¬ 
ter,  S6n6chal,  and  the  two  porters, 
Grenielle  and  Langevin.  These  three 
had  been  sitting  together  until  about 
twenty  minutes  of 'ten,  in  the  luggage- 
room,  smoking,  while  S6n6chal  read 
aloud  from  a  Paris  newspaper.  At 
twenty  minutes  of  ten  the  electric  gong 
announced  the  approach  of  No.  87;  each 
went  about  his  respective  duties,  Lan¬ 
gevin  to  set  the  switches,  Grenielle  to 
see  to  the  lamps,  and  the  assistant-sta¬ 
tionmaster  to  the  waiting-room  to  see 
if  there  were  any  passengers,  although 
there  were  rarely  any  for  that  train. 

Three  or  four  minutes  later,  Langevin 
met  S6n6chal  near  the  door  of  the  cash¬ 
ier’s  office. 

“Ah!  it  is  you.  Monsieur  S6n6chal,” 
he  said;  “I  came  to  tell  you  that  the 
ticket  agent  said  she  had  heard  a  noise 
in  the  cashier’s  office.” 

“The  cashier’s  office,”  answered  the 
other,  unconcernedly;  “I  did  not  hear 
anything;  I  was  in  the  waiting-room, 
but  there  w’as  no  one  there.  Buisson 
left  at  half-past  eight;  you  see,  it  is  all 
dark.” 

And,  taking  the  lantern  from  the  por¬ 
ter,  he  held  it  aloft,  lighting  up  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  office.  “You  see  there  is 
no  one  in  there,”  he  said. 

“The  ticket  agent  must  have  been 
mistaken,”  said  Langevin,  shrugging 
his  shoulders. 

These,  Monsieur  le  President,  are  the 
sole  facts  that  were  known  and  veri¬ 
fied  that  night  by  the  head  stationmas- 
ter,  the  only  ones,  therefore,  that  are 
certain.  I  consider  that  they  are  more 
to  be  depended  upon  than  those  which 
developed  later. 

4>  *  *  *  «  *  « 

To  continue.  The  following  day,  the 
neighbors  of  Grenielle,  the  porter,  tes¬ 
tified  that  in  the  early  morning  they 
had  heard  a  noise  near  Grenielle’s 
house.  They  had  looked  out  and  had 
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seen  the  man  turning  over  his  manure 
heap.  His  wife  had  Joined  him  shortly 
after.  They  wore  an  air  of  secrecy, 
spoke  in  low  tones  and  looked  furtively 
about  them  as  though  fearful  of  being 
watched. 

A  visit  was  made  to  the  house  that 
morning  by  the  gendarmes,  but  I  know 
not  why— perhaps  for  fear  of  soiling 
their  uniforms— they  did  not  touch  the 
manure  heap,  although  they  had  been 
instructed  to  make  a  search  there.  Per¬ 
haps,  also,  the  corporal,  being  related  to 
Grenielle’s  wife,  had  conducted  only  a 
perfunctory  and  apologetic  search. 

That  same  day,  in  response  to  a  tele¬ 
gram,  I  arrived  at  Barneville  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  My  first  step 
was  to  summon  to  the  luggage-room 
where  I  had  installed  myself  with  my 
clerk,  the  assistant-stationmaster,  S^nS- 
chal,  and  the  tn'o  porters. 

“The  thief,”  I  said,  looking  at  them 
sternly,  “is  one  of  you  three.  You  shall 
not  leave  this  room  without  my  having 
made  an  arrest.”  Then,  profiting  by 
their  stupefaction,  I  went  on:  “Come, 
speak,  whom  do  you  suspect,  Gren- 
ielle?” 

“No  one,  monsieur  le  Juge.” 

“And  you,  S6n6chal,  whom  do  you 
suspect?” 

The  stationmaster  answered  brusque¬ 
ly,  and  in  a  resolute  tone: 

“If  I  must  accuse  some  one,  I  say  that 
I  should  be  inclined  to  suspect  Gren- 
ieile,  who  knows  where  the  cashier 
hangs  his  key  in  the  stationmaster’s 
office.” 

“You  know,  too!”  retorted  Grenielle, 
with  sudden  anger. 

“Quite  true.” 

“And  you?”  I  asked  Langevin,  “do 
you  know  where  the  key  hangs?” 

“No,  monsieur;  I  never  clean  the 
offices;  Grenielle  has  charge  of  them.” 

“Also  quite  true,”  remarked  the  sta¬ 
tionmaster. 

“Which  do  you  suspect?  Your  chief 


or  your  comrade?”  I  asked  Langevin, 
“speak  frankly.” 

Langevin,  a  big,  sturdy,  duil-witted 
fellow,  remained  a  long  time  in  indi- 
cision,  turning  bis  head  from  side  to 
side,  looking  first  at  S^ngcbal,  then  at 
Grenielle.  At  last  he  said,  slowly: 

“Monsieur  S6n6chal  cannot  be  a  thief, 
that  is  quite  certain.” 

“And  Grenielle?” 

“Or  Grenielle— either— ” 

There  was  a  peculiar  tone  in  his  as¬ 
sertion  of  Grenielle’s  innocence.  Laa- 
gevin’s  manner  was  by  no  means  as 
assured  as  before.  I  was  struck  by  it 
and  so  was  my  clerk.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  nothing  so  dry  as  a  proci* 
verbal.  It  is  a  thing  without  life,  re¬ 
producing  neither  the  faces  of  the 
individuals  nor  their  tones  or  ac¬ 
cent. 

Alas!  I  am  no  writer.  Monsieur  le 
President,  or  I  could  find  words  to 
make  you  see  this  Grenielle— a  cunning, 
close-mouthed  fellow,  his  face  disfig¬ 
ured  by  a  scar.  He  had  been  drinking 
before  coming  to  make  bis  deposition, 
and  poisoned  the  air  with  the  fumes  of 
brandy.  The  scoundrel!  On  the  other 
hand,  the  refined  face  of  the  station- 
master,  S6n6cbal  bespoke  honesty  and 
sincerity.  His  gestures  were  quiet  and 
self-contained.  He  expressed  himself 
without  a  shadow  of  hesitation,  and 
answered  my  questions  at  once,  even 
when  he  saw  me  deliberate  long  before 
putting  them. 

When  I  was  informed  of  the  peculiar 
actions  which  Grenielle’s  neighbors  had 
noticed  early  that  morning,  I  ques¬ 
tioned  him,  asking  him  why  be  had 
risen  so  early. 

“Because— I  had  an  attack  of  colic,” 
was  the  reply. 

“And  your  wife— why  did  she  come 
down?” 

“Because  I  was  so  long  in  coming 
back.” 

“You  were  talking  in  low  tones?” 

"Dame— when  one  has  a  stomach-ache 
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one  does  not  shout  it  from  the  house¬ 
tops.” 

I  then  sent  for  the  gendarmes  and 
asked  whether  they  had  examined 
Grenielie’s  manure  heap.  On  their  re¬ 
ply  in  the  negative,  I  asked  the  mayor 
for  two  laborers  w’ho,  in  my  presence, 
turned  over  the  pile  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  men  found  nothing;  but  I  must  re¬ 
cord  the  fact  which  I  omitted  to  enter 
111  the  dossier— they  declared  that  the 
manure  pile  seemed  to  have  been 
freshly  turned.  I  requested  the  mayor 
to  instruct  the  neighbors  to  watch 
Grenlelle  carefully.  This  they  were  all 
the  more  willing  to  do  as  they  disliked 
the  fellow,  who  had  many  times  robbed 
them  of  rabbits  and  poultry.  But  it 
seems  that  the  rascal  has  the  faculty 
of  at  once  disposing  of  every  trace  of 
his  ill-gotten  gains.  The  surveillance 
on  which  I  had  counted  so  much,  result¬ 
ed  in  nothing;  the  neighbors  must  have 
been  indiscreet  for  Grenielle,  for  two 
days,  did  not  stir  out  of  bis  house  ex¬ 
cept  to  go  to  the  station  and  back.  He 
doubtless  knew  that  he  was  watched. 

We  already  know  that  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  that  is,  Wednesday,  the  rifled 
cash  box  was  found  in  the  river,  a 
kilometre  distant.  It  was  evident  that 
neither  S6n6chal  nor  Grenielle  could 
have  placed  It  there,  both  having  re¬ 
mained  at  home,  but  Grenlelle’s  wife 
had  been  absent  for  an  hour  on  Tues¬ 
day,  ostensibly  to  gather  food  for  her 
rabbits.  A  girl  who  was  watching  her 
testified,  however,  that  on  her  return 
she  had  only  a  small  handful  of  dande¬ 
lions.  This  is  suspicious,  doubly  so,  as  a 
neighbor,  who  had  seen  her  start,  de¬ 
posed  that  her  skirt  was  more  dlstend- 
er  than  usual  and  that  she  walked  awk¬ 
wardly,  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  had 
seen  Mile.  S6n6chal  leave  the  house.  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  S6n6cbal  Is  a 
bachelor  and  lives  with  his  sister.  (It 
seems  that  this  poor  young  girl,  prostrat¬ 
ed  by  the  charge  against  her  brother, 
passes  the  entire  day  in  weeping,  and 


does  not  dare  to  show  herself.  It  Is 
true  that  the  search  made  by  the  gen¬ 
darmes  was  conducted  in  a  most  brutal 
fashion.  The  corporal  was  doubtless 
angry  because  I  had  publicly  repri¬ 
manded  him  for  the  carelessness  with 
which  he  bad  searched  the  Grenielle 
house.) 

That  evening  I  went  myself  to  the 
bouse  of  the  porter.  I  ordered  all  the 
flooring  in  the  room  to  be  torn  up,  in 
order  to  see  if  there  were  not  some  bid¬ 
ing  place.  We  found  a  hole  near  the 
chimney,  but  It  w'as  empty.  Grenielle 
declared  that  the  hiding-place,  if  It 
were  one,  w'ay  there  when  he  moved 
into  the  house.  I  thought  that  as  be 
said  this  be  exchanged  a  furtive  glance 
with  bis  wife,  and  that  when  I  said, 
‘Tt  is  possible,”  there  was  a  suspicion 
of  a  grin  on  his  face. 

To  sum  the  matter  up.  I  recog¬ 
nized,  as  I  took  the  train  at 
nine  o’clock  that  night  to  return 
to  Lesieux,  that  the  affair  would  have 
to  be  added  to  the  category  already  too 
long,  alas  of  crimes  which  there  is  no 
means  of  solving  save  by  deduction, 
based  on  probability.  It  was  some¬ 
thing,  however,  to  be  certain  that  the 
perpetration  of  the  crime  lay  between 
one  of  two  men,  S6n6cbal  and  Gren¬ 
ielle,  since  upon  me  devolved  the  task 
of  fixing  the  guilt  upon  one  or  the  other. 


Perhaps  I  should,  before  this,  have 
drawn  a  parallel  between  these  two 
men,  as  to  their  past,  their  habits  and 
their  morals. 

Greneille  and  his  wife  are  of  111-re¬ 
pute.  The  man  was  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  teamster  by  a  dyer  at  Bl- 
beuf,  and  was  addicted  to  intemper¬ 
ance.  His  wife,  although  nothing  de¬ 
finite  can  be  proved  against  her,  passes 
for  a  woman  of  bad  habits.  She  has 
often  complained  of  brutality  on  the 
part  of  her  husband  who  beats  her  and 
leaves  her  without  a  penny.  They  have 
one  child,  a  daughter,  whom  the  grand- 
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parents,  small  farmers  at  Tourville-la- 
Baignarde,  have  taken  out  of  pity. 
Grenielle’s  record  with  the  company  Is 
bad.  He  is  reported  to  be  deeply  in 
debt.  A  year  ago  he  was  sold  out  by 
the  sheriff.  He  is  evidently  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  fellow.  If  he  has  been  re¬ 
tained  by  the  company,  he  owes  it  sole¬ 
ly  to  the  protection  of  a  deputy  whose 
name  It  is  best  not  to  mention  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  SfinSchal’s  repu¬ 
tation  is  above  reproach.  He  lives  very 
quietly  with  a  younger  sister.  He  had 
been  employed  for  a  long  time  by  the 
East  Algerian  R.  R.  Co.,  which  he  left 
with  excellent  references.  He  has  had 
a  good  education.  He  writes  well,  and 
can  draw  up  an  excellent  report.  He 
is  extremely  steady  in  his  habits.  The 
only  luxury  in  which  he  and  his  sister 
indulge  is  a  piano.  Except  that  he  is 
looked  upon  as  holding  himself  above 
his  position,  S6n6chal  is  well  enough 
liked.  He  would  shortly  have  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  head  sta- 
tionmaster.  How  can  one  believe  that 
such  a  man,  free  from  debt,  whose  posi¬ 
tion  was  about  to  be  sensibly  improved, 
would,  out  of  pure  covetousness  risk  a 
felon’s  cell? 

It  was  plain  that  between  these  two 
I  could  not  hesitate.  On  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing,  therefore,  on  leaving,  I  gave  orders 
to  the  corporal  of  gendarmes  for  the 
arrest  of  Grenielle,  announcing  that  I 
would  continue  the  examination  at 
Lesieux.  I  left,  absolutely  convinced 
of  the  guilt  of  this  man.  And  yet,  to¬ 
day  Grenielle  is  at  liberty  and  S6n6chal 
is  to  take  his  place  on  the  bench  of 
shame! 

******* 

What  extraordinary  occurrence,  you 
ask,  has  taken  place  to  totally  change 
the  aspect  of  affairs?  Only  this:  Mme. 
Engelback.  the  ticket-agent,  has  testified 
that  she  saw  S6n4chal  in  the  cashier’s 
office  at  the  moment  the  robbery  was 
committed. 

Have  I  mentioned  that  on  the  14th, 


at  Barneville,  the  deposition  made  by 
this  same  woman  was  comparatively 
unimportant?  At  quarter  of  ten  she 
had  heard  a  noise  in  the  cashier’s  oflice, 
and  had  called  to  the  porter  Lan- 
gevin  to  go  and  see  what  was  wrong. 
Langevin  went  at  once,  stopping  only 
to  light  his  lantern,  and  met  S6n6chal 
outside  the  office  door.— Yes,  I  have  al¬ 
ready  made  a  note  of  this.— Ah,  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  President,  I  am  exhausted  by 
this  lengthy  document,  which  I  am 
forced  to  write  in  such  haste,  having 
learned  that  the  case  was  to  come  up 
much  sooner  than  I  had  expected. 

We  now  come  to  the  very  different 
deposition  which  Mme.  Engelbacb 
made  on  the  15th  in  my  office.  I  re¬ 
peat  it  verbatim. 

“Monday  night,  a  little  before  ten,  I 
went  up  to  my  rooms— I  live  on  the  top 
floor— and  returned  immediately  to  my 
oflice.  I  was  not  absent  more  than 
three  minutes.  I  opened  the  slide,  ar¬ 
ranged  the  tickets  and  got  my  change 
in  readiness.  A  soldier  came  to  the 
window  and  bought  a  ticket  to  Caen. 
Seeing  no  other  pasengere,  I  sat  down 
at  the  back  of  the  oflice  near  the  glass 
partition  that  separates  my  oflice  from 
M.  Buisson’s.  I  was  scarcely  seated 
when  I  heard  a  sound  like  that  of  a 
drawer  being  pulled  open.  I  thought 
that  It  must  be  M.  Buisson  who  had 
come  back  to  work.  But  as  the  noise 
was  repeated,  and  it  struck  me  that  an 
effort  was  being  made  to  muffle  the 
sound,  and,  moreover,  as  the  gas  was 
not  lighted,  I  got  up  and  went  to  look 
for  some  one  in  the  baggage-room.  I 
found  Langevin.  ‘Go  and  see  what  is 
going  on  in  the  cashier’s  office,’  I  said. 
The  man  lighted  his  lantern  leisurely— 
he  is  never  in  a  hurry;  I  then  returned 
to  my  oflice  and  going  to  the  gl;iss 
partition  I  peeped  through  a  place  frcra 
which  the  paint  had  been  scratched.  I 
saw  some  one,  M.  S^nCchal,  going  out 
hastily;  he  scarcely  stopped  to  fasten 
the  door  behind  him.  He  turned  to  the 
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right.  Two  minutes  later  he  was  back 
at  the  door  of  the  office  with  Lange- 
vin.” 

The  charge  was  of  extreme  gravity. 

On  my  asking  her  to  explain  why  she 
had  not  said  this  before,  Mme.  Engel- 
bach  answered  that  she  had  been  so 
overcome  by  the  affair  that,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  she  had  been  unable  to  recall 
what  had  taken  place.  It  was  only  on 
seeing  Grenielle  arrested  that  her  mem¬ 
ory  had  returned  to  her. 

*«**««* 

It  must  be  admitted.  Monsieur  le 
President,  that  this  was  a  singular  re¬ 
ply. 

*«•***• 

S^n^chal  was  at  once  arrested  and 
taken  to  Llsleux  In  the  custody  of  two 
gendarmes.  On  being  brought  to  my 
office  his  indignation  was  extreme,  al¬ 
though  he  strove  to  control  himself.  I 
confronted  him  with  Mme.  Engelbach, 
who  reiterated  her  accusation. 

“And  you  dare,  madame,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “to  assert  that  you  saw  me 
take  the  box?” 

“I  did  not  see  you  take  it,  monsieur, 
and  I  did  not  say  so,”  she  retorted,  ve¬ 
hemently.  “I  say  that  I  saw  you  in  the 
cashier’s  office;  I  say  that  I  saw  you  go 
out  hastily,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
you  were  doing  there.” 

“You  have  been  talking  with  Gren¬ 
ielle.” 

“But—” 

“Yes  or  no?  Have  you  talked  with 
him?” 

“Two  words  only,  yesterday.” 

“Last  evening,  was  it  not?  At  the 
moment  that  he  saw  he  was  to  be  ar¬ 
rested.  I  understand!” 

S§n§chars  eyes  flashed,  his  voice  vi¬ 
brated,  while  Mme.  Engelbach  was 
flushed,  uneasy,  and,  with  downcast 
eyes,  plucked  mechanically  at  some 
lace  on  her  cloak. 

“What  is  It?”  I  asked.  “There  is  a 
story  back  of  this.  Speak!” 

It  was  S§n6chal  who  replied. 


Dilemma. 

“Oh,  every  one  knows  the  story.  Last 
year  Grenielle  happened  to  And  out 
something  that  was  not  to  Mme.  Engel- 
bach’s  credit—” 

“It  is  abominable!  It  is  a  lie!”  the 
ticket  agent  cried,  with  a  scarlet  face. 
“You  are  a  coward  to  say  such  a  thing; 
it  is  fortunate  for  you  that  my  hus¬ 
band  does  not  hear  you!”  .  .  . 

.  .  .  “And  so,”  S6nCchal  went  on 
ironically  and  without  heeding  her, 
“it  was  necessary  to  save  Gren¬ 
ielle,  for,  if  Grenielle  were  arrest¬ 
ed  and  condemned  he  w'ould  talk, 
and,  on  the  day  of  his  summons 
before  the  Assizes,  he  would  proclaim 
the  scandal  before  the  world,  and  Mme. 
Engelbach  would  be  discharged.  More¬ 
over,  the  husband  of  this  woman  is  vio¬ 
lent,  aud  does  not  trifle  over  a  matter  of 
honor;  aud  so— she  remembers  just  in 
time  that  she  has  seen  me  steal— Ma¬ 
dame,”  he  continued,  flercely,  “you  are 
a  miserable  woman!  You  are  trying  to 
ruin  an  innocent  man  that  you  may  re¬ 
tain  your  position!” 

I,  Monsieur  le  President,  I  who  was 
present  at  this  scene,"  I  who  saw  with 
what  an  air  of  sincerity  S6n6chal  spoke 
—But  no,  I  am  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
proclaim  his  innocence;  I  forget  that  I 
must  flrst  prove  it  to  you.  I  forget  that 
I  myself  began  by  not  seeing  that  inno¬ 
cence  that  none  the  less  must  have 
shone  before  my  eyes.  .  .  . 

«•***«* 

I  set  about  trying  to  And  out  if  there 
were  any  truth  in  the  story  about  Mme. 
Engelbach.  Several  persons  declared 
that  they  had  heard  something  against 
her,  not  from  Grenielle  himself,  who 
is  a  taciturn  individual,  but  from  a  man 
named  Souprisset,  a  former  employee 
of  the  company  and  a  comrade  of 
Grenlelle’s. 

It  was  of  the  utmost  Importance  that 
I  should  And  Souprisset;  in  his  hands 
was  the  key  to  this  mysterious  affair. 

I  learned  that  on  leaving  the  com¬ 
pany  he  had  gone  to  Brlonne,  where  he 
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had  secured  a  position  as  sergeant  de 
ville.  I  ordered  him  to  be  summoned 
at  once.  Alas!  Souprisset  was  dead. 

The  death  of  Souprisset  removed  all 
hope  of  unmasking  this  woman,  who 
was  unquestionably  perjuring  herself.  I, 
therefore,  saw  myself  forced  to  record 
her  testimony  and  communicate  it,  such 
as  it  was,  to  the  procureur  of  the  Re¬ 
public. 

*«**«*• 

Little  by  little,  moreover,  the  charges 
grew.  S6n6chal  was  down,  and  all 
who  chose  were  free  to  cast  a  stone  at 
him.  For  Instance,  it  was  now  remem¬ 
bered  that  for  a  month  past  he  had 
been  much  preoccupied,  and  that  often 
on  being  spoken  to  he  had  failed  to  re¬ 
ply.  From  this  it  was  naturally  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  was  meditating  some 
piece  of  villainy. 

Then,  another  porter  thought  he  re¬ 
membered  that  a  few  days  before  the 
robbery,  be  had  seen  S6n6chal  enter 
the  cashier’s  oflSce  at  the  very  hour  at 
which  the  robbery  was  committed  the 
following  week.  A  sort  of  preliminary 
experiment  as  it  were! 

Finally,  even  the  soldier  who  had 
bought  the  only  ticket  that  had  been 
sold  that  evening  remembered  a  week 
later  that  he,  too,  knew  something.  He 
says  that  after  having  bought  his  ticket, 
seeing  that  he  still  had  several  minutes 
to  spare,  he  left  the  waiting-room  and 
walked  towards  the  iron  gates  which 
are  flanked  on  either  side,  both  within 
and  without  the  station,  by  masses  of 
shrubbery.  There  he  saw  a  woman 
who  seemed  to  be  trying  to  escape  ob¬ 
servation— a  woman  rather  slight, 
dressed  in  black,  and  this  woman  would 
seem  to  resemble  S^n^cbal’s  sister.  He 
believed  that  he  Identified  her  when  I, 
perforce,  had  them  brought  face  to 
face. 

This  soldier  had  at  first  inspired  me 
with  confidence,  and  this  partially  ex¬ 
plains  my  uncertainty  of  mind;  but  I 
learned  a  short  time  ago  that  be  is 


looked  upon  by  bis  regiment  as  a 
mauvais  sujet,  and  his  captain  has  told 
me  that  he  considers  him  an  arrant 
liar. 

All  these  depositions,  taken  by  them¬ 
selves,  when  one  has  not  before  one  the 
faces  of  those  who  make  them,  go  to 
swell,  you  will  say,  a  formidable  total, 
and  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  the 
Chambre  des  Mises  en  Accusation  could 
not  do  otherwise  that  send  S6n6chal  up 
before  the  Assizes. 

One  thing,  however,  is  not  possible, 
and  that  is  to  condemn  this  man,  for, 
after  all,  there  is  reasonable  doubt. 

iMonsleur  le  President,  I  now  bring  to 
a  close  this  long  and  incoherent  letter. 
Permit  an  old  man  who  has  spent  thir¬ 
ty-two  years  in  harness,  of  which 
twenty-four  have  been  devoted  to  the 

t 

grave  duties  of  juge  d' instruction,  to  ad¬ 
jure  you,  by  all  that  is  most  sacred,  by 
the  great  name  of  justice  whose  su¬ 
preme  representative  you  will  be  tomor¬ 
row,  to  see  to  it  that  the  real  culprit 
takes  the  place  of  the  unfortunate 
S§n6chal  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  As¬ 
sizes. 

***««*« 

One  word,  I  beg  of  you.  Monsieur  le 
President,  a  word  that  will  reassure  me 
by  showing  that  you  have  received  this 
communication  in  time  and  that  you 
have  been  able  to  give  it  your  attention. 

Respectfully, 

L.  Carpentler. 

Document  No.  2  (Telegram). 

To  M.  L.  Carpentler,  honorary  magis¬ 
trate,  La  Mare-aux-Clercs,  near  Cou- 
tances  (Manche). 

Letter  received.  Read  with  interest. 
Will  telegraph  verdict  day  after  to¬ 
morrow  morning. 

De  Maucourcy. 
Document  No.  3  (Telegram). 

To  M.  L.  Carpentler,  etc. 
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Verdict  rendered  to-nigbt  after  long 
debate.  S6n6chal  eight  years  hard 
labor.  Letter  follows. 

De  Maucourcy. 

I 

Document  No.  4. 

To  M.  L.  Carpentier,  etc. 

Most  honored  colleague: 

It  is  not  without  emotion,  believe  me, 
that  I  write  to  confirm  the  conviction 
which  my  telegram  announced  to  you 
this  morning. 

Permit  me  to  say  first  that  you  over¬ 
estimate  the  infiuence  of  a  president  of 
Assizes  at  the  present  day.  During  an 
epoch  of  Rousseau-esque  sentimen¬ 
tality,  our  legislators  saw  fit  to 
prohibit  our  making  a  final  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  the  testimony,  a  meas¬ 
ure  which  had  as  an  immediate  re¬ 
sult  a  series  of  scandalous  acquittals, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  attorney 
has  the  last  word.  Reduced,  therefore, 
to  the  role  of  interrogators,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  for  us  to  give  any  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion.  I  was  thus  unable 
either  to  forward  or  prevent  the  con¬ 
viction. 

Moreover,  if  one  regards  from  a  high¬ 
er  standpoint  the  verdict  rendered  by 
the  jury,  one  cannot  but  refiect  that  or¬ 
der  and  public  safety  had  been  gravely 
menaced,  and  that,  beyond  doubt,  by 
an  employee  of  the  company.  It  was 
needful,  therefore,  in  order  to  quiet 
public  opinion  and  uphold  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  that  an  employee  of  said 
company  should  be  overtaken  by  the 
hand  of  justice. 

You  urge  with  all  the  authority 
born  of  long  experience  and  a  trained 
mind  that  the  guilty  employee  is  Gren- 
ielle.  This  conclusion,  I  cannot  help 
feeling,  is  based  more  on  sentiment 
than  on  reason.  Sfin^chal’s  personality 
appealed  to  you;  Grenielle’s  did  not 
That  is  all.  This  point  was  very  strong¬ 
ly  brougbt  out  by  the  representative  of 
the  Ministdre  Public,  who  dwelt  more¬ 
over,  on  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible 


to  cherish  for  a  moment  the  idea  of 
seating  Grenielle  in  the  place  of  Sfin6- 
chal  acquitted.  He  proved,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  as  far  as  Grenielle  was  con¬ 
cerned,  there  could  be  brought  against 
him  nothing  but  vague  suppositions 
which  amount  to  nothing.  The  jnry, 
which  was  composed  of  most  estimable 
men,  took  into  account,  I  think,  that  in 
acquitting  S6n6chal  the  conviction  of 
any  one  would  be  impossible;  the  au¬ 
dacious  crime  at  Barneville  would  go 
unpunished,  thereby  encouraging  the 
perpetration  of  further  crimes  of  like 
sort.  The  jury,  therefore,  although 
with  some  hesitation,  declared  S€n6- 
chal  guilty. 

Is  he  in  truth  guilty?  All  human  jus¬ 
tice  is  fallible,  and  one  is  never  sure  of 
anything,  but,  in  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  I  am  more  inclined  to  side  with 
the  jury  than  with  you.  I  was  struck 
with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  theft 
was  committed,  and  Sen6chal  seemed 
to  me  more  agile,  more  subtle,  more 
quick-witted  than  Grenielle,  who  is  a 
loutish  fellow— cunning,  I  admit,  but 
stupid. 

Altogether  the  representatives  of  jus¬ 
tice  have  done  all  for  the  best  and.  in 
so  doing,  they  have  done  their  utmost. 
Cuique  Suum,  my  dear  colleague,  for 
perfection  is  not  of  this  world.  In 
truth,  by  looking  beyond  as  you  are 
doing,  it  seems  to  me  that  life  would 
soon  be  rendered  insupportable  and  all 
to  no  purpose. 

Accept  the  assurances,  etc. 

De  Macourcy. 

Document  No.  5. 

To  M.  de  Maucourcy,  counsellor  of 
the  Court  of  Caen: 

■Monsieur  le  President  d’ Assizes: 

It  is  plain  that  it  was  a  mistake  on 
my  part  to  attempt  to  move  you  to  pity. 
In  your  eyes  the  main  thing  is  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law.  I  cannot  be  as 
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philosophical  as  you,  I  cannot  lay  aside 
as  easily  the  burden  of  possible  respon¬ 
sibilities.  I  envy  you  your  serenity  of 
mind.  In  my  eyes,  S6n€cbal  is  not 
the  culprit.  He  is  a  victim,  and  to  me 
nothing  seems  more  indefensible,  I  may 
even  say  more  odious,  more  revolting, 
than  the  condemnation  of  an  innocent 
man. 

In  my  retirement  I  still  have  suffi¬ 
cient  energy  to  devote  myself  to  prov¬ 
ing  to  the  ministry,  to  the  press  and  to 
the  public,  that  a  deplorable  miscar¬ 
riage  has  taken  place. 

■  Forgive  me  for  not  being  able  to  keep 
under  better  control  the  emotion  that  I 
feel,  and  for  replying  thus  ungraciously 
to  your  courtesy,  and  accept  the  assur¬ 
ance,  etc. 

L.  Carpentier. 

Document  No.  6. 

New  Caledonia  Penitentiary, 

OflSce  of  the  Director-General, 
Noum6a,  Jan.  12th,  1891. 

The  director  of  prisons,  chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  has  the  honor  to 
inform  M.  L.  Carpentier,  former 
^'instruction,  by  order  of  M.  the  Keeper 
of  the  Seals,  Minister  of  Justice,  of  the 
result  of  the  investigation  conducted 
by  him  in  reference  to  one  S§n6chal 
(Charles  Jules),  former  assistant-sta- 
tionmaster  at  Barneville,  to  determine 
as  far  as  possible  whether  a  miscar¬ 
riage  of  justice  had  taken  place  with 
regard  to  said  S6n6ehal. 

The  director  having  summoned  the 
prisoner  to  his  office,  began  by  remind¬ 
ing  him  that  he  still  had  seven  years  to 
serve,  not  one  day  of  which  would  be 
remitted  if  the  stolen  money  were  not 
returned.  He  then  read  to  the  prisoner 
a  document  bearing  the  minister’s  seal, 
promising  that  “in  case  the  said  S6n6- 
chal  restored  the  four  thousand  francs 
he  would,  by  special  grace,  be  accorded 
a  remission  of  three  years  of  his  sen¬ 
tence.”  The  prisoner  made  no  reply  to 


this,  although  the  communication  was 
made  to  him  in  the  kindest  manner, 
save  by  indignantly  and  vehemently 
protesting  his  innocence. 

The  director,  seeing  that  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  nothing  could  be  done  with  the 
prisoner,  dismissed  him. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  director  trans¬ 
mitted  to  S6n§chal  the  copy  of  a  letter 
which  his  sister  had  written  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  at  Caen,  in  which  she  applied  for 
a  position  as  nurse  and  repudiated  all 
connection  with  her  brother.  She  spoke 
unreservedly  and  unsparingly  of  “the 
miserable  wretch”  whose  crime  she  re¬ 
garded  with  the  “utmost  abhorrence.” 

Sen6chal  was  seized  with  an  access 
of  fury.  He  demanded  a  hearing  from 
the  director  and  confessed  all  to  him; 
he  related  the  circumstances  of  his  guilt 
and  even  indicated  the  spot  where  were 
hidden  the  4,000  francs  (the  little  foun¬ 
tain  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Barneville 
station).  It  seems  that  S6n§chal  and 
his  sister,  wearied  and  humiliated  by 
the  mean  and  narrow  existence  to 
which  his  meagre  salary  as  assistant- 
stationmaster  condemned  them,  had  to¬ 
gether  planned  this  robbery  which  they 
carried  out  in  concert.  They  calculat¬ 
ed  that  suspicion  would  fall  upon 
Grenlelle,  whose  reputation  was  against 
him.  A  few  years  later,  S§n6chal  would 
have  quietly  left  the  company,  and  he 
and  his  sister  would  have  opened  a 
jewelry-shop  or  a  lodging-house.  This 
was  their  plan,  which  had  been  foiled 
because  they  had  not  taken  Into  con¬ 
sideration  that  the  ticket  agent  could 
see  through  the  opening  in  the  glass 
partition. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  con¬ 
fession  was  the  institution  of  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  sister.  Upon  her  ar¬ 
rest  at  Caen,  the  young  woman  was  not 
long  in  making  a  full  confession.  Any 
further  talk  of  a  miscarriage  of  justice 
is  now,  therefore,  out  of  the  question. 

S6n6chal  is  one  of  the  most  docile  of 
the  inmates  of  the  prison.  He  seems 
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to  have  little  moral  sense.  Vanity  is 
his  chief  characteristic,  and  he  was 
highly  flattered  at  the  interest  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  which  he  inspired  the  for¬ 
mer  /i/£re  d' instruction. 

Document  No.  7. 

(Written  on  a  visiting  card  of  M. 
Carpentler.) 

.  .  .  Presents  his  thanks  to  M.  le  di- 
recteur  des  6stablessements  p§niten- 
tiaire  de  Nourm6a  for  his  communica¬ 
tion;  he  apologizes  for  not  replying  ear¬ 
lier,  but  until  now  his  health  has  been 


too  precarious  to  admit  of  bis  writing. 
Nothing  has  ever  been  so  painful  to  him 
— he  confesses  It  frankly— as  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  be  has  devoted  himself  for 
so  long  a  time  to  so  vain  a  task.  He 
is  overcome  at  having  to  admit  to  him¬ 
self— too  tardily— the  folly  of  embark¬ 
ing  on  this  crusade  of  rehabilitation 
without  other  ground  than  his  faith— 
his  faith!— that  is  to  say,  the  mirage 
of  his  imagination. 

Alas!  for  this  folly  he  has  been  cruel¬ 
ly  punished,  for  his  disillusion  is  com¬ 
plete  and  bitter.  He  is  still  prostrated 
by  it,  and  at  his  age,  one  seldom  re¬ 
covers  from  blows  such  as  these.  .  .  . 
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In  a  little  book  recently  brought  out 
by  the  headmaster  of  one  of  the  great 
English  public  schools,  he  comments 
on  what  he  observes  as  a  growing  in¬ 
difference  and  inability  on  the  part  of 
the  present-day  youth  to  select  a  fleld 
for  its  life’s  labor.  He  thinks  it  is  a 
bad  sign  when  a  lad  of  sixteen  has  not 
some  decided  inclination  as  to  “what 
he  is  to  be.” 

This  writer  was  speaking  of  youths 
who  regard  a  calling  in  life  chiefly  as  a 
“career,”  and  who  (too  often  unfortu¬ 
nately)  are  not  obliged  to  think  of  It 
as  a  necessary  means  of  gaining  a  live¬ 
lihood.  One  would  like  very  much  to 
get  the  utterance  of  the  experience  and 
opinions  of  the  headmasters  and  head¬ 
mistresses  of  our  Board  schools  on  this 
same  subject.  Tliey  could  tell  us,  bet¬ 
ter  than  anybody  else,  under  what  in¬ 
fluences  varied  methods  of  bread  win¬ 
ning  are  chosen— or  how  often  they  are 
not  chosen  at  all,  but  rather  accidental¬ 
ly  imposed  on  young  people  by  their 
surroundings  and  their  limitations.  One 
scarcely  knows  how  far  they  are  able 


to  trace  their  former  scholars  about  in 
the  world;  but  where  they  do  they 
might  be  able  to  give  us  striking  In¬ 
stances  of  the  waste  caused  by  misap¬ 
plied  capabilities,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  triumph  of  inborn  instinct  and 
ability  over  all  hindrances. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
flrst  stretchings  of  the  young  mind  to¬ 
wards  its  unknown  future  are  very 
wild  and  vague.  I  know  of  a  little  boy 
who  confided  to  his  aunt  “that  he  would 
like  to  be  a  cabman  if  cabmen  could  be 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  If 
not,  then  he  would  choose  to  be  a  gen¬ 
eral.” 

I  dare  say  we  have  all  known  little 
people  who  have  had  longings  to  grow 
up  and  keep  a  sweetie  shop,  and  with 
the  very  unbusiness-like  view  of  en¬ 
joying  their  own  stock. 

Such  fantasies  pass  away.  By  the 
time  that  boys  and  girls  are  getting  up 
in  the  “standards,”  they  can  grasp  some 
of  the  realities  of  life — the  stern  neces¬ 
sity  for  earning  bread— and  all  the  lim¬ 
itations  of  sex,  of  place,  or  of  purse. 
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which  often  seem  to  shut  us  in  far 
more  really  than  they  do,  and  which, 
as  time  passes  on,  we  often  discover  to 
be  little  more  than  barricades  raised 
round  us  to  test  our  strength  and  agil¬ 
ity  in  leaping  over  them! 

What  are  the  influences  which  com¬ 
monly  bring  about  decision  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  choice  of  life-work? 

There  is  parental  leading  and  author¬ 
ity.  When  these  are  enlightened  and 
unselflsh  their  worth  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  Anyhow,  a  father  very 
rarely  gives  his  son  too  roseate  a  view 
of  the  advantages  of  his  own  calling. 
If  the  boy  adopts  it,  it  may  be  througn 
some  hereditary  instinct,  or  under  the 
force  of  sheer  necessity,  he  generally 
does  so  with  his  eyes  open  to  all  its 
drawbacks. 

On  the  other  hand,  parents  often  lay 
plans  for  their  child’s  future  and  try  to 
fit  him  into  them.  The  hole  of  their 
ambition  is  a  round  hole,  and  the  boy  is 
a  square  boy,  and  if  he  gets  forced  into 
it,  he  will  get  sore  chipped  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Parents  often  have  a  very  nat¬ 
ural  wish  to  keep  their  children  with 
them  at  any  cost;  forgetful  that  they 
will  not  remain  always  with  their  chil¬ 
dren,  who  may  have  to  stay  withering 
in  the  uncongenial  soil  where  they 
planted  them,  long  after  their  own 
heads  are  laid  in  the  grave.  Worse 
still,  they  do  not  always  consider 
health,  or  inclination,  or  ability,  but 
only  ask  where  Is  the  best  opportunity 
“to  get  on.”  It  Is  asked:  “What  trade 
is  the  most  highly  paid?  What  calling 
is  the  most  genteel?”  It  is  not  asked: 
“What  is  this  boy  flt  for?”  but  “What 
is  it  becoming  to  his  family  that  he 
should  be  flt  for?”  I  remember  read¬ 
ing  a  letter  that  was  written  to  John 
Ruskin  by  a  gentleman  who  was  In 
great  distress,  because  his  young  broth¬ 
er,  who  he  thought  should  go  into  one 
of  the  learned  professions,  had  gone  off 
to  British  Columbia,  and  got  work  in 
a  salmon-canning  factory!  John  Bus¬ 


kin  replied  that,  on  the  whole,  he 
thought  it  was  quite  as  honorable  to 
prepare  potted  flsh  as  to  distribute  pot¬ 
ted  talk!  Some  parents  see  this.  I 
know  a  case  just  now  in  which  the  son 
of  “gentle”  people,  with  many  other 
possibilities  open  to  him,  has  declared 
his  own  ardent  desire  to  be  a  cook.  His 
father,  after  giving  and  taking  time  for 
consideration  has  yielded  to  his  desire 
and  he  is  now  in  training  under  a  cAe/. 
But  too  often  young  people  whom  na¬ 
ture  has  plainly  intended  to  be  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  and 
who  would  be  happy  and  honorable  in 
such  vocations,  are  sent  up  to  college 
because  it  is  thought  derogatory  to  their 
family’s  standing  that  they  should 
work  with  their  hands;  It  often  ends  in 
their  family  having  to  put  them  out  of 
sight  as  wasters.  Or  parents  of  a  hum¬ 
bler  class,  as  they  grow  old  and  easier 
in  circumstances,  resolve  to  give  them¬ 
selves  “a  social  lift”  by  sending  their 
youngest  boy  to  the  university,  though 
he  may  be  the  fool  of  the  family,  or  a 
roystering  youngster  who  would  far 
rather  go  on  a  cattle  ranch!  School¬ 
masters  have  always  been  very  severe 
on  this  perverse  judgment  of  fathers 
as  concerning  the  fltness  or  unfltness 
of  their  children.  Roger  Ascham, 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  tutor,  even  went  so 
far  as  to  wish  that  this  parental  power 
was  clipped  in  the  Interests  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  for  he  said,  “Fathers  in  old 
time,  among  the  noble  Persians,  might 
not  do  with  their  children  as  they 
thought  good,  but  as  the  judgment  of 
the  commonwealth  always  thought 
best” 

As  to  the  wishes  of  the  young  people 
themselves,  they  are  swayed  by  a 
thousand  winds.  They  think  of  the 
present  rather  than  of  the  future.  They 
want  to  stay  with  a  favorite  compan¬ 
ion;  or  they  simply  wish  to  gratify  a 
roving  impulse.  Some  have  a  personal 
attraction  to  a  possible  employer.  One 
desires  “liberty,”  another  looks  for 
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“gentility.”  One  inclines  where  he  can 
make  “most  money,”  another  studies 
only  where  he  will  get  the  “easiest 
time.” 

Some  allow  influences  and  circum¬ 
stances,  which  a  little  resolution  might 
easily  control,  to  push  them  into  a 
place  in  life  for  which  they  have  nei¬ 
ther  liking  nor  fitness.  Do  they  reflect 
what  they  are  doing?  The  process  of 
earning  a  living  absorbs  at  least  one- 
third  of  a  man’s  whole  life— eight  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four— half  of  his  wak¬ 
ing  time!  Therefore,  to  choose  an  un¬ 
congenial  form  of  bread-winning  means 
that  they  are  bound  in  disagreeable 
slavery  for  that  portion  of  their  exis¬ 
tence,  and  must  seek  all  enjoyment,  not 
in  the  persistent  condition  of  their  life, 
but  in  its  mere  accidentals.  A  man  or 
woman  who  does  not  take  a  pleasure 
and  a  pride  in  his  or  her  work  is  not 
worth  employing.  It  must  be  a  wretch¬ 
ed  thing  to  labor  longing  only  for  the 
clock  to  strike  the  hour  of  release. 
Those  who,  having  strong  individual 
inclinations,  are  able  to  secure  a  liveli¬ 
hood  by  the  exercise  of  these  have  a 
perpetual  cause  of  thanksgiving.  With¬ 
out  doubt  they  may  get  weary  of  it 
sometimes— and  have  “too  much  of  a 
good  thing”— but  they  are  as  delighted 
to  return  to  it  as  we  are  to  get  home 
when  we  have  been  refreshed  by  a  holi¬ 
day.  It  has  been  said  that  “there  is 
nothing  in  life  which  holds,  except  one’s 
work  and  one’s  prayers”— for  these  go 
on  when  all  else  changes  and  ceases, 
and  by  these  we  hold  to  our  fellow-men 
and  to  God  when  all  the  other  sur¬ 
roundings  of  our  lives  drop  away. 

Some  people  may  be  inclined  to 
imagine  that  only  occupations  where 
so-called  “talents”  come  in,  can  really 
be  so  delightful  as  to  be  a  chosen  occu¬ 
pation.  This  is  a  mistake.  Many  men, 
some  great  in  mind,  some  in  position, 
have  found  utmost  pleasure  in  the  sim¬ 
ple  manual  arts  by  which  other  men 
gain  bread.  Louis  XVI  of  France  de¬ 


lighted  in  locksmith  work;  other  princes 
of  more  modern  date  have  been  skilled 
taxidermists.  Jenny  Lind,  the  great 
singer,  liked  to  occupy  her  leisure  with 
needlework;  a  famous  French  authoress 
loved  to  soothe  her  stormy  soul  with 
“a  long,  white  seam.”  If  these  people 
had  not  had  princely  rank  or  royal 
genius,  there  is  no  doubt  how  each 
would  have  chosen  to  earn  bread,  and 
been  happy  in  the  earning. 

Nobody  should  choose  an  occupation 
in  which  he  is  not  willing  to  live  and  to 
die.  It  is  a  pitiful  thing  when  a  man 
goes  to  his  work  only  to  gain  enough 
mbney  to  leave  off  doing  it.  When  a 
man  loves  his  work  and  does  it  well, 
he  does  not  want  to  delegate  it  to 
others,  to  shuffle  out  of  it  when  he  can, 
to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  he  may.  On 
the  contrary,  he  feels  a  tender  pathos 
when  he  finds  that  his  “working  days 
are  drawing  to  a  close;”  and  though  he 
may  be  glad  enough  to  rest  in  his  old 
age,  yet  the  tools  of  his  art  or  craft  will 
be  often  in  his  hand,  and  its  interests 
will  always  arouse  his  interest 

When  we  approach  the  definite  choice 
of  occupation  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  the  first  question  to  ask  is,  What 
work  does  the  world  really  want? 

People  make  very  pathetic  mistakes 
at  this  point.  Perhaps  they  once  made 
even  more  than  they  do  now.  I  remem¬ 
ber  when  mothers  used  to  fancy  that 
if  their  daughters  ever  required  to  earn 
bread,  they  would  readily  secure  places 
as  “companions” — with  home  and  good 
salary — for  arranging  flowers  and  car¬ 
rying  on  small  talk!  I  remember  one 
poor,  poor  lady,  who  felt  that  the  world 
was  very  unkind  when  she  found  that 
it  would  not  let  her  earn  a  good  income 
by  making  pincushions! 

But  we  must  always  remember  that 
while  the  world  will  not  pay  for  work 
it  does  not  need.  It  could  ill  do  without 
some  work  for  which  it  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  inclined  to  pay. 

It  requires  peopl#  who  will  speak  very 
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plain  truths  to  it;  it  requires  thinkers 
who  will  remodel  its  thoughts  for  it;  it 
wants  poets  who  will  show  it  the 
sources  of  true  honor  and  joy;  it  wants 
painters  who  will  teach  it  how  to  recog¬ 
nize  beauty. 

But,  in  general,  it  does  not  want  to 
pay  for  any  of  these  things.  Therefore 
they  must  be  omitted  from  the  ways  of 
earning  bread.  The  world  is  very  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  people  who  speak  smooth 
falsehoods  to  it,  who  make  level  the 
grooves  in  which  its  warped  thoughts 
run,  who  sing  songs  in  honor  of  its 
folly  and  passions,  who  draw  vulgar 
and  base  pictures  for  its  illustrated 
papers,  or  paint  the  portraits  of  its  mil¬ 
lionaires  and  professional  beauties. 
Now  very  few  of  those  who  are  gifted 
with  literary  or  artistic  talents  prepare 
to  prostitute  them  in  these  ways;  and 
yet  how  many  sink  to  do  so  because,  if 
they  mean  to  live  by  their  gifts,  they 
must  shape  them  to  what  the  world 
asks! 

Therefore,  if  anybody  feels  that  he 
or  she  ha^s  a  mission  to  preach,  or  write, 
or  paint,  the  first  thing  they  have  to  do 
is  to  be  independent  of  the  world’s  pay¬ 
ment.  That  may  come— it  often  does 
come,  sooner  or  later.  But  they  must 
be  independent  of  it.  Does  this  mean 
that  only  rich  men  are  able  freely  to 
use  such  gifts?  No.  The  greatest  of 
such  gifts  have  been  most  successfully 
exercised  by  poor  men.  Shakespeare 
did  not  live  by  his  plays;  he  lived  by 
his  diligence  as  a  man  of  business. 
Milton  did  not  live  by  his  epics,  but  by 
his  secretarial  and  his  tutorial  work. 
Burns  did  his  best  work  while  he  fol¬ 
lowed  his  plough.  Millet,  the  painter 
of  the  Angelus,  when  he  could  not  sell 
his  masterpieces,  turned  an  honest  pen¬ 
ny  hy  painting  signboards.  Spinoza 
would  have  starved  on  his  philosophy, 
but  he  kept  alive  by  grinding  spec¬ 
tacles. 

Nobody  should  dream  of  getting  a 
living  as  a  genius.  *Let  the  geniuses 


keep  themselves  in  the  rank  of  the  aver¬ 
age  people  and  seek  answer  to  the  se^*- 
ond  division  of  my  question:  “For  what 
of  work  really  wanted  is  the  world  will¬ 
ing  to  pay?” 

It  is  most  willing  to  pay  for  food,  for 
clothing,  for  shelter,  for  help  in  sick¬ 
ness,  and  within  limits  (very  shameful 
limits  sometimes)  for  teaching. 

Those  occupations  which  lie  nearest 
to  the  natural  instincts  are  not  only  the 
most  happy,  but  also  the  most  perman¬ 
ent  and  prosperous. 

The  trades  which  minister  to  the  real 
necessities  of  humanity  are  the  most 
desirable  and  the  most  honorable. 
Farmers  and  fishers,  builders,  carpen¬ 
ters  and  road-makers,  bakers  and  clo¬ 
thiers,  and  all  the  other  ministers  to 
the  dally  needs  of  work-a-day  human¬ 
ity  will  be  always  necessary  in  every 
state  of  society.  The  woman  who  real¬ 
ly  knows  how  to  keep  a  house,  how  to 
cook,  how  to  wash,  how  to  make 
clothes,  will  never  lack  work.  In  the 
whole  world— though  not  always  in  any 
particular  part  of  it— there  will  be  al¬ 
ways  more  work  of  this  kind  than  there 
are  workers  to  do  it. 

Occupations  which  minister  to  luxury 
are  less  useful,  and  therefore  less  satis¬ 
fying  to  the  inner  consciousness.  They 
are  less  reliable,  too,  being  apt  to  fluc¬ 
tuate  with  taste  or  wealth,  and  being 
all  more  or  less  under  the  fickle  rule  of 
fashion.  Employments  which  are  alto¬ 
gether  at  the  mercy  of  mere  “fashion” 
are  best  avoided.  They  involve  fever¬ 
ish  overwork  and  extravagance,  heart¬ 
breaking  depression  and  demoraliza¬ 
tion.  The  skill  which  time  and  prac¬ 
tice  bring  to  other  pursuits  cannot  be 
gained  in  them,  and  the  worker’s  pros¬ 
pects  darken  rapidly  as  life  advances. 

It  is  best  that  men  should  take  lO 
callings  in  which  the  great  mass  of 
womankind  will  never  compete  with 
them.  There  may  be  exceptional  wom¬ 
en  who  will  do  anything  from  coal-mln- 
ing  to  navigation,  but  they  are  few  and 
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will  not  disturb  the  labor  market.  So 
women,  again,  are  wisest,  as  a  rule,  to 
occupy  those  fields  which  are  all  their 
own,  and  in  which  they  do  not  have 
to  compete  with  men. 

In  our  own  day  we  have  seen  one  field 
of  labor  rapidly  change  hands.  Women 
are  driving  men  out  of  counting-house 
and  office.  It  often  comes  hard  on  the 
men,  and  one  hears  a  good  deal  of  pity 
for  them,  which  sometimes  seems  in¬ 
clined  to  ignore  that  women  have  an 
equal  right  to  live!  The  true  pity  of  it 
is  that  in  such  fields  the  w'omen  really 
have  to  do  as  much  work  as  the  men, 
at  far  lower  rates  of  pay;  and  while 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  many 
instances  the  man  has  his  family  to 
maintain,  while  the  woman  has  only 
herself  to  keep  and  remains  one  of  a 
home,  still  it  is  not  always  so,  and  any¬ 
how  that  is  no  just  standard  for  the 
value  of  work.  Yet  women  would  do 
better  to  confine  themselves  more  to 
those  avocations  which  are  all  their 
own.  If  the  sister  earns  ten  shillings 
a  week  by  doing  work  for  which  the 
brother  used  to  receive  a  pound,  while 
he  now’  sits  idle,  the  household  is  no 
gainer  by  the  exchange;  and  possibly 
she  might  have  found  better  paid  work 
for  herself  which  would  have  left  him 
at  his  desk. 

The  work  of  counting-house  and  office 
may  be,  perhaps,  quite  as  suitable  for 
a  woman  as  for  a  man;  perhaps  even 
more  so.  It  will  be  an  unalloyed  bless¬ 
ing  if  the  present  sharp  competition 
between  the  sexes  reduces  the  fancied 
advantages  of  this  kind  of  w’ork  to  a 
vanishing-point.  It  has  too  long  been 
rushed  upon  because  of  the  snobbish 
idea  that  it  is  “gentlemanly,”  and  the 
young  man,  in  a  black  coat,  making 
entries  in  a  ledger,  has  been  apt  to 
think  himself  Infinitely  superior  to  the 
working  men  whose  productive  labors 
and  transactions  he  merely  records.  As 
a  matter  of  faqt,  few  occupations  offer 
less  stimulus  to  the  mind  or  develop¬ 


ment  of  the  physical  frame.  It  is  one 
of  the  terrible  mistakes  of  fond  parents 
that  they  sometimes  put  a  clever,  think¬ 
ing  boy  into  this  sort  of  work,  because 
they  imagine  it  is  above  manual  labor, 
and  more  in  line  with  his  studious  or 
artistic  turn.  A  great  mistake.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  w’orse,  more  trying,  more  de¬ 
stroying  to  the  higher  mental  faculties 
than  the  constant  working  of  the  mere 
mechanical  part  of  the  mind.  The  bal¬ 
ance  can  be  kept  only  by  the  wise  use 
of  leisure.  If  anybody  thinks  himself 
or  herself  a  genius  let  them  throw  gen¬ 
tility  to  the  winds,  and  straightway  ap¬ 
ply  themselves  to  some  of  the  plaitt 
ways  of  labor,  which  will  leave  the 
mind  free. 

Apart  from  considerations  of  “gentil¬ 
ity,”  sedentary,  indoor  occupations  are 
occasionally  chosen  for  delicate  boys 
or  girls,  just  because  they  are  delicate, 
and  it  is  thought  that  such  w’ork  is 
“light.”  This,  too,  is  a  sad  error.  Medi¬ 
cal  men,  too,  tell  us  that  where  there 
is  any  tendency  to  consumption  an  out¬ 
door  life  and  cheerful  movement  may 
often  counteract  it,  while  heated  rooms, 
impure  atmospheres,  and  constrained 
attitudes  may  develop  such  tendencies 
even  w’here  they  did  not  previously  ex¬ 
ist. 

There  are  physical  defects  which 
should  convince  those  who  suffer  from 
them  that  certain  occupations  are  not 
for  them,  and  could  yield  them  only 
disappointment  and  defeat.  People 
with  short-sighted  eyes  should  not  be¬ 
come  seamstresses  or  engravers.  One 
should  make  sure  that  one  is  not  color¬ 
blind  before  going  into  shipping  or  rail¬ 
way  duties.  One  nray  be  in  some  ways 
admirably  fitted  to  impart  knowledge, 
and  yet  quite  unfit  for  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  if  of  a  nervous,  excitable  tem¬ 
pera  mentunable  to  bear  the  strain  of 
constant  responsibility  or  the  irritation 
of  persistent  claims  on  the  attention. 
It  is  not  wise  for  any  to  go  into  medi¬ 
cine  or  nursing  whose  sickly  or  de- 
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pressed  appearance  suggests  the  re¬ 
mark,  “Physician  heal  thyself!”  No¬ 
body  should  think  of  entering  the  min¬ 
istry  unless  prepared  to  face  the  dark¬ 
est  and  most  painful  facts  of  human 
experience — not  as  did  a  young  man  of 
whom  I  heard  lately,  whose  family 
though  o  the  fministry  for  him  chiefly 
as  a  genteel  calling,  and  who  straight¬ 
way  cast  about  to  discover  in  which 
sect  he  would  be  least  likely  to  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  “poor,” 
whom  he  “did  not  like!” 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  in  detail  with 
the  pros  and  cons  of  all  occupations.  In 
large,  we  may  say  that  those  are  the 
most  desirable  avocations  which  re¬ 
quire  considerable  training  and  in 
which  only  practice  makes  perfect,  or, 
again,  which  a  man  can  carry  with  him 
anywhere,,  and  is  sure  to  And  useful 
and  profltable  at  all  times  and  places, 

A  few  principles  may  be  suggested 
on  which  the  choice  of  an  occupation 
may  be  made,  and  these  principles  can 
be  thrown  into  the  form  of  questions 
which  the  individual  can  answer  for 
himself  or  for  his  children,  or  those 
who  seek  his  counsel. 

“TFfcaf  icorJk  is  really  useful  in  the 
tcorldf" 

We  have  already  shown  that  some 
of  the  most  useful  work  in  the  world 
is  not  paid  for— cannot  be  paid  for. 
But  some  of  the  most  useless  occupa¬ 
tions  are  almost  the  most  highly  paid. 
They  are  not,  therefore,  the  most  desir¬ 
able.  “Lightly  come,  lightly  go,”  and 
the  enormous  earnings  of  jockeys,  danc¬ 
ers,  and  other  hangers  on  of  idle  frivol¬ 
ity  generally  enrich  themselves  in  the 
end  as  little  as  their  labors  enrich  the 
world!  They  give  their  lives,  their  very 
souls  for  nought.  Therefore  we  leave 
them  out  of  our  consideration.  We  will 
infer  that  our  determination  Is  that  our 
choice  of  life-work  shall  be  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctly  useful,  and  then  we  go  on  to  the 
next  question. 


“Out  of  these  useful  occupations,  which 
do  I  like  bestt" 

Now  this  is  a  question  for  each  soul. 
Nobody  can  help  him  In  the  answer;  for 
In  this  matter,  as  in  most  others,  “one 
man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison.” 
At  this  point  parents  are  wise  to  leave 
perfect  liberty.  They  should  have 
helped  their  children  to  be  able  to  give 
answer  for  themselves.  Parents  and 
teachers  should  watch  for  children’s 
inclinations,  and  foster  them,  instead  of 
throwing  cold  water  upon  them,  as 
they  sometimes  do.  The  little  instinc¬ 
tive  effort  of  a  child  of  six  might,  if 
duly  encouraged,  become  the  strong 
aptitude  and  inclination  in  the  boy  or 
girl  of  fourteen.  If  Florence  Nightin¬ 
gale’s  friends  had  jeered  at  her  band¬ 
aged  dolls,  and  taken  them  away  from 
her,  she  might  never  have  developed 
into  the  great  Nursing  Sister.  By  the 
time  West,  the  artist,  was  sixteen  he 
would  readily  have  said  “I  want  to  be 
a  painter,”  but  if,  when,  as  a  child  of 
six,  he  drew  the  baby’s  portrait,  his 
mother  had  laughed  at  him  or  scolded 
him  for  “making  a  mess,”  instead  of 
kissing  him,  his  talent  might  have  per¬ 
ished  in  its  birth.  One  even  wonders 
whether  the  elaboration  of  modern 
toys,  leaving  nothing  to  a  child’s  own 
imagination  and  inclination,  may  not 
have  something  to  do  with  indecision 
In  the  choice  of  future  occupation. 
Germs  are  easily  killed.  An  oak  Is  a 
mighty  monarch,  hard  to  destroy,  but 
anybody  can  trample  an  acorn. 

Then,  when  we  have  decided  what 
we  would  like  to  do,  the  next  question 
is: 

“Can  we  do  itf" 

This  question  comes  In  two  forms: 
“What  are  we  best  fit  to  dot"  and  “What 
will  our  circumstances  permit  us  to  dot" 

The  answer  to  either  question  is  this: 
When  there  is  any  hindrance  In  oneself 
or  In  one’s  surroundings  to  one’s  achiev¬ 
ing  the  occupation  of  one’s  heart’s  de¬ 
sire,  then  let  us  do  that  nearest  to  it. 
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and  which  we  find  within  our  compass. 
For  instance,  one  longs  to  be  a  sculp¬ 
tor,  but  is  poor  and  knows  that  ready 
bread  does  not  lie  in  that  direction. 
Then  let  him  be  a  stonemason.  One 
wishes  to  be  an  artist,  but  one  cannot 
afford  either  the  training  or  the  delay. 
Let  him  be  a  house  decorator.  Or  one 
wants  to  be  a  sailor,  but  feels  he  must 
not  leave  his  widowed  mother  quite 
alone.  Then  be  a  fisherman.  And  so 
through  the  whole  range  of  occupa¬ 
tions. 

There  are  two  advantages  in  taking 
this  course.  The  calling  one  takes  up 
as  second  best  exercises  the  same  apti¬ 
tudes  as  the  calling  one  desires.  The 
two  roads  going  in  the  same  direction 
are  likely  at  some  point  to  join  in  one. 

Then  the  final  question  is:  “What  is 
it  that  is  most  essential  to  one,  and  what 
is  one  prepared  to  give  upt” 

This  is  a  most  important  question. 
Much  of  the  dissatisfaction  and  unrest 
of  life  come  from  its  neglect.  People 
will  not  realize  that  everything  has  its 
price.  They  try  to  grasp  incompatible 
advantages,  and  are  disgusted  when 
they  fail. 

They  will  refuse  to  submit  to  a  long 
training,  and  then  thev  are  indignant 
to  find  themselves  employed  in  some 
calling  which  lies  quite  open  to  every¬ 
body  who  rushes  in,  and  where  the 
veteran  has  no  advantage  over  the  nov¬ 
ice. 

Or  they  pursue  an  avocation  which  is 

The  Leisure  Hoar. 


their  happy  “hobby,”  but  instead  of 
resting  content  in  the  lifelong  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  its  practice  they  rail  at  society 
because  they  have  not  also  made  a  for¬ 
tune. 

Or  they  desire  an  even,  regular,  reli¬ 
able  employment,  and  then  grumble  at 
the  “monotony  of  their  life.” 

The  consideration  of  what  we  really 
want  and  what  we  are  prepared  to  sac¬ 
rifice  having  once  decided  the  life-work, 
there  will  remain  only  to  live  the  life! 
Let  us  remember  that  “the  hand  of  the 
diligent  maketh  rich”— not  necessarily 
rich  in  money,  which  would  be  but  a 
poor  result,  since  a  rich  man  may  be 
foolish,  and  unrespected  and  miserable. 
But  “the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh 
rich”  in  skill,  in  power,  in  comfort,  in 
infiuence.  And  in  “all  labor  there  is 
profit”— not  only  in  the  labor  which 
can  be  paid  for  in  wages,  but  in  the 
labor  which  is  of  love,  the  extra 
touch,  whose  withholding  nobody 
would  blame,  whose  putting  in  nobody 
notices— yes,  there  is  profit  in  that— 
the  great  gain  of  self-respect,  which 
straightens  one’s  back  and  brightens 
one’s  eye,  and  makes  one  of  the  number 
of  nature’s  noblemen.  Let  each  be 
proud  of  bis  calling.  Let  us  learn  all 
about  it,  and  know  its  history.  Be  sure 
it  has  its  romances.  It  has  been  digni¬ 
fied  by  some  great  man  in  this  country 
or  another.  Probably  It  has  its  hero¬ 
isms.  We  know  far  too  little  about 
these  things. 

Edward  Oarrett. 


SIN  AND  MERCY. 

(from  THB  PERSIAN.) 

Of  sin  remembered  why  should  man  complain? 

Why  should  It  cause  him  more  or  less  of  pain? 

Knows  not  of  mercy  he  who  knows  no  sin, 

And,  but  for  sin,  all  mercy  would  be  vain. 

Temple  Bar.  H.  0,  Keene. 
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A  High  Chui'chman  was  practically 
an  unknown  quantity  in  those  parts 
when  Bishop  Walsham  How  first  went 
to  be  rector  of  Whittington  in  1851. 
The  smallest  innovations  or  improve¬ 
ments  in  a  service,  such  as  are  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  nowadays  in  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Churches,  raised  a  storm  of  protest, 
and  the  ignorance  displayed  by  news¬ 
papers  as  well  as  by  private  individuals 
is  almost  past  belief  in  these  days  when 
we  have  been  satiated  with  articles  and 
correspondence  on  “advanced  prac¬ 
tices.” 

For  instance: 

A  Wellington  paper,  commenting 
severely  on  the  supposed  ritualistic 
practices  at  Welsh  Hampton,  spoke  of 
the  Vicar  as  “practising  the  most  un¬ 
blushing  celibacy.” 

The  same  paper,  describing  an  even¬ 
ing  service  at  St.  Mary’s,  Shrewsbury, 
spoke  of  the  vicar  as  walking  in  pro¬ 
cession  with  his  curate  from  the 
vestry  and  then  entering  the  desk  and 
beginning  the  evening  service,  “or,  a.s 
borrowing  the  language  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  we  ought  more  correctly  to 
say,  evening  matins.” 

A  short  time  ago  the  Reverend 
James  Hook,  Vicar  of  Morton,  was 
coming  to  see  me  by  train.  There 
were  several  women  in  the  carriage, 
and  one  of  them  began  to  talk  to  the 
others  about  Whittington,  asking  them 
If  they  knew  what  shocking  things 
were  done  in  the  church  there.  She 
then  said  she  once  went  into  Whit¬ 
tington  Church  and  saw  the  host  on 
the  altar.  There  were  great  exclama¬ 
tions  of  horror,  when  Mr.  Hook  quietly 
looked  up  from  his  paper  and  said,  “1 
beg  your  pardon,  what  did  you  seeV” 
“The  host  on  the  altar,  sir,”  she  said. 
“Oh,  and  what  was  it  like?”  She  hesi¬ 
tated  and  said  she  could  not  exactly 
describe  it.  He  told  her  not  to  mind 
about  being  very  exact,  but  would  she 
tell  him  what  sort  of  a  thing  it  was? 
She  then  said  she  did  not  notice  very 


carefully.  So  he  then  said  he  would 
tell  her  what  it  meant,  and  h.aviug 
done  so  he  told  her  how  wicked  it  was 
to  invent  such  stories.  She  was  then 
frightened,  and  said  with  some  alarm, 
“Well,  sir,  I  am  certain  I  saw  two 
rows  of  candlesticks  down  the  two 
sides  of  the  church.” 

An  advertisement  copied  from  the 
Liverpool  Courier,  January,  1874. 
(N.B.  This  refers  to  a  prosecution  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  of  St.  Margaret’s,  for 
ritualistic  practices,)  “Parnell  Prose¬ 
cution.  A  gentleman  who  intends  sub¬ 
scribing  £10  to  the  St.  Margaret’s  De¬ 
fence  Fund  is  desirous  to  pair  with  a 
gentleman  about  to  subscribe  the  same 
sum  towards  the  prosecution,  in  order 
to  save  the  pockets  of  both.  Address 
C.  I.,  Courier  Oflice.” 

A  clergyman  going  into  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  church  could  not  make  out 
what  they  were  doing,  and  said  he 
tried  various  parts  of  the  prayer-book 
in  vain,  and  at  last  bethought  him  of 
“Prayers  for  those  at  sea.”  But  this, 
too,  failed,  so  he  gave  up  trying. 

A  clergyman  going  to  see  a  parish 
offered  him,  was  shown  it  by  a  farmer 
churchw'arden,  who  in  the  course  of 
conversation  said,  “Are  there  many 
Puseyites,  sir,  w'here  you  come  from?” 
He  answered,  “Not  many;  are  there 
many  here?”  Farmer:  “There  used 
to  be,  but  they  are  getting  scarce 
now.”  “How  do  you  account  for 
that?”  Farmer:  “Well,  sir,  the  boys 
have  taken  .  the  eggs.”  This  curious 
reason  was  explained  when  it  turned 
out  that  the  farmer  meant  “peewits.” 

A  lady  friend  of  mine  the  other  day 
wrote  to  say  that  their  clergyman  was 
accused  of  ritualistic  tendencies.  She 
could  not  herself  discover  them,  but 
she  said  he  certainly  had  something 
on  the  back  of  his  neck  which  to  her 
looked  like  a  button,  but  which  she 
w’as  credibly  Informed  was  really  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge. 

As  may  be  supposed,  a  large  number 
of  the  stories  In  Bishop  Walsham 
How’s  note-books  refer  to  curious  in- 
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cidents  and  awkward  situations  during 
divine  service.  The  following  are  a  se- 
iection  of  anecdotes  of  this  class,  and 
are  in  almost  every  case  authentic. 

My  grandfather,  the  Reverend  Peter 
How,  was  Rector  of  Workington  In 
Cumberland,  where  there  was  (and  Is 
untouched  to  this  day,  1878!)  a  large 
“three-decker”  clerk’s  desk,  reading- 
desk,  and  pulpit,  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other,  blocking  up  the  centre  of  the 
church  and,  of  course,  all  facing  west. 
My  grandfather  was  reading  the 
prayers  one  Sunday  when  his  large 
black  dog  came  into  church  and  foimd 
him  out,  so  he  opened  the  door,  to 
which  is  attached  a  small  flight  of 
steps,  and  the  dog  came  in  and  lay 
down  under  the  seat,  unseen  by  the 
congregation  (who  were  deeply  en¬ 
sconced  in  the  high  square  pews),  and 
at  last  was  forgotten  by  his  master. 
In  due  time  the  latter  went  to  the  ves¬ 
try,  put  on  his  black  gown,  and  as¬ 
cended  the  pulpit,  when,  soon  after,  be¬ 
ginning  his  sermon,  he  became  aware 
that  the  people  w’ere  all  convulsed 
with  laughter,  and  looking  down  over 
the  pulpit  cushion  he  saw  his  dog  with 
its  hind  legs  on  the  seat  and  its  fore¬ 
feet  on  the  cushion  of  the  reading- 
desk  gravely  regarding  the  congrega¬ 
tion. 

Another  story  of  the  Bishop’s  grand¬ 
father  follows: 

My  grandfather  was  once  baptizing 
a  small  collier  boy  of  three  or  four 
years  old  at  Workington.  Other  chil¬ 
dren  having  been  first  baptized  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  baptize  this  boy  also,  but 
when  he  put  the  water  on  his  forehead 
the  boy  turned  upon  him  fiercely,  say¬ 
ing,  “What  did  you  do  that  for,  ye 
great  black  dog?  I  did  nothing  to 
you!” 

Workington  was  also  the  scene  of  an 
awkward  situation  in  which,  when  a 
very  young  man,  the  Bishop  found  him¬ 
self. 

When  I  was  a  deacon,  and  naturally 
shy,  I  was  visiting  my  aunts  in  Work¬ 


ington,  where  my  grandfather  had 
been  Rector,  and  was  asked  to  preach 
on  Sunday  evening  In  St.  John’s,  a 
wretched  modern  church— a  plain  ob¬ 
long  with  galleries  and  a  pulpit  like  a 
very  tall  wineglass,  with  a  very  nar¬ 
row  little  straight  staircase  leading  up 
to  it  in  the  middle  of  the  east  part  of 
the  church.  When  the  hymn  before 
the  sermon  was  given  out  I  went  as 
usual  to  the  vestry  to  put  on  the  black 
gown.  Not  knowing  that  the  clergy¬ 
man  generally  stayed  there  till  the 
end  of  the  hymn,  1  emerged  as  soon  as 
I  had  thus  vested  myself  and  walked 
to  the  pulpit  and  ascended  the  stairs. 
When  nearly  at  the  summit  to  my  hor¬ 
ror  I  discovered  a  very  fat  beadle  in 
the  pulpit  lighting  the  candles.  We 
could  not  possibly  pass  on  the  stairs 
and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  congrega¬ 
tion  were  upon  me.  It  would  be  Igno¬ 
minious  to  retreat.  So  after  a  few 
minutes’  reflection  I  saw  my  way  out 
of  the  dlflaculty,  which  I  overcame  by 
a  very  simple  mechanical  contrivance. 
I  entered  the  pulpit,  which  exactly  fit¬ 
ted  the  beadle  and  myself,  and  then 
face  to  face  we  executed  a  rotatory 
movement  to  the  extent  of  a  semi¬ 
circle,  when  the  beadle,  finding  himself 
next  the  door  of  the  pulpit,  was  en¬ 
abled  to  descend,  and  I  remained  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  situation. 

When  curate  at  Kidderminster,  I 
had  on  one  occasion  to  baptize  nine 
children  at  once.  The  ninth  was  a  boy 
of  nearly  two  years  of  age,  and  was 
taken  up  and  put  into  my  arms.  This 
he  stoutly  resisted,  beginning  imme¬ 
diately  to  kick  with  all  his  might.  His 
clothes  being  very  loose  and  very 
short,  he  very  soon  kicked  himself 
all  but  out  of  them,  but  I  had  got  him 
fast  by  bis  clothes  and  his  head,  and 
was  repeating  the  words  of  reception 
into  the  Church  with  as  much  gravity 
as  I  could  command,  when  his  mother, 
possessing  a  strong  maternal  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  fair  proportions  of  her 
lively  offspring,  and  a  relatively  weak 
appreciation  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  remarked  aloud  to  me,  with 
a  gratified  smile,  “He’s  a  nice  little 
lump,  sir,  isn’t  he?” 

The  Earl  of  Powis,  among  his  many 
acts  of  generous  kindness,  has  given 
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substantial  aid  to  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Low- 
der’s  very  poor  district  of  St.  Peter’s, 
London  Docks.  He  went  to  the  laying 
of  the  stone  of  the  church  there,  and 
Just  as  the  ceremony  was  about  to  be¬ 
gin  a  bottle  was  banded  by  some  one 
to  Mr.  Lowder.  He  could  not  make 
it  out,  and  consulted  Lord  Powis,  who 
at  last  ingeniously  suggested  that,  as 
it  looked  like  oil,  it  was  probably  in¬ 
tended  for  the  anointing  of  the  stone. 
So  they  agreed  to  pour  it  quietly  on 
the  stone  then  and  there.  The  smell 
that  arose  was  dreadful,  but  the  ser¬ 
vice  began,  and  very  few  had  noticed 
the  bottle.  In  the  evening  an  old 
woman,  a  former  parishioner,  came  up 
to  Mr.  Lowder,  and  asked  after  bis 
rheumatism,  and  said  she  '  hoped  he 
got  the  bottle.  On  his  saying,  “Oh, 
yes,  it  reached  me  quite  safely,”  she 
explained  that  it  was  a  wonderful 
cure  for  rheumatism,  which  she  had 
manufactured  herself. 

If  an  ingenious  way  was,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  found  out  of  a  difficulty,  what 
about  the  next? 

When  Archbishop  Longley  was 
Bishop  of  Durham,  he  was  one  day 
obliged  to  absent  himself  from  the 
prayers  in  bis  chapel,  and  asked  an 
old  clergyman  who  happened  to  be 
there  to  read  the  prayers.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  first  lesson  was  Judges 
V,  and  in  reading  verse  17  the  poor  old 
clergyman,  mindful  of  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  and  the  Miss  Longleys,  mod¬ 
estly  altered  the  last  word  and  read, 
“Asher  continued  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  abode  in  his  garments.”  This 
was  told  me  by  a  daughter  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Longley. 

A  former  vicar  of  Newblggln  re¬ 
ceived  a  message  one  Simday  morning 
from  a  neighboring  clergyman,  who 
bad  been  taken  ill,  to  ask  if  he  could 
provide  for  his  duty.  So  he  sent  to 
his  curate  (my  brother-in-law)  to  tell 
him  he  should  not  be  at  church  that 
morning,  ordered  his  carriage,  and  put 
an  old  sermon,  which  he  had  no  time 
to  look  at,  in  his  pocket.  When  he  be¬ 
gan  to  preach  be  soon  found  out  that 
the  sermon  was  one  which  he  had 
preached  on  bidding  farewell  to  bis 


first  curacy.  For  a  page  or  two  he 
tried  to  omit  the  'more  pointed  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  occasion  of  Its  previous 
use  (which  must  have  been  many 
years  before),  but,  to  quote  his  own 
account,  “I  soon  found  that  wouldn’t 
do,  as  it  was  all  about  it,  so  I  spoke 
boldly  of  the  close  of  my  twelve 
years’  ministry  among  them,  and  I  do 
assure  you,  sir,  I  left  many  of  the 
congregation  in  tears.” 

A  somewhat  similar  story  comes  a 
little  later  in  the  book,  but  must  be 
placed  here: 

A  shy,  nervous  clergyman  near  Brad¬ 
ford  was  about  to  help  a  friend  by 
reading  the  prayers  when  a  message 
came  to  say  that  a  neighboring  incum¬ 
bent  was  taken  ill  and  to  ask  for  help. 
The  rector  could  not  go,  so  the  friend 
bad  to  be  sent,  but,  having  no  sermon 
with  him  he  borrowed  one  from  the 
rector,  who  wrote  a  clear  good  hand. 
He  selected  one  well  written,  of  which 
the  subject  was  “the  value  of  time,” 
and  meant  to  read  It  over  on  the  way, 
but  eventually  did  not  like  to  do  so  as 
he  sat  beside  a  servant  who  drove 
him  over.  So  it  happened  that  he  had 
to  read  It  for  the  first  time  in  the  pul¬ 
pit  He  got  on  very  well  till  he  came 
to  a  sentence  saying  that,  as  the 
parish  possessed  no  church  clock,  it 
was  his  intention  to  present  one.  He 
was  too  nervous  to  omit  the  sentence, 
and  (I  was  assured  at  Bradford)  did 
actually  present  the  promised  clock, 
which  cost  £70.” 

Here  Is  another  authentic  sermon 
story: 

While  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  I 
went  with  some  friends  to  hear  a 
noted  Evangelical  preacher  preach 
for  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at 
St.  Peter’s  Church.  He  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  affected  and  bombastic,  and, 
having  tickled  us  undergraduates  a 
good  deal  by  his  manner,  at  last  pro¬ 
duced  a  complete  explosion  by  involv¬ 
ing  himself  in  a  hopeless  difficulty  by 
a  metaphor  after  this  fashion:  “When 
I  contemplate  the  great  human  family 
I  am  often  reminded  of  some  mighty 
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river.  See  how  It  draws  Its  tribute  of  the  church  a  minute  before  he  (Mr.  O.) 


many  waters  from  many  a  distant 
land,  many  a  mountain  range,  and 
many  a  wide  moor-land,  sending  their 
ever-growing  streams  to  swell  the 
noble  river  as  it  pursues  its  way  down 
the  valley,  till  all  these  various  trib¬ 
utaries  converging  Into  one  great  vol¬ 
ume,  it  pours  Its  glorious  flood  into 
the  bosom  of  the  boundless  ocean! 
Such,  my  brethren,  is  the  race  of 
man.”  Here  the  preacher  paused,  and 
It  was  quite  obvious  to  every  one  that 
he  saw  that  his  metaphor  was  just  the 
wrong  way  up!  So  he  coughed  and 
hemmed,  and  changed  the  subject. 

At  Uflangton,  near  Shrewsbury,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Incumbency  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Hopkins,  the  choir  and  organist,  hav¬ 
ing  been  dissatisfled  with  some  ar¬ 
rangement,  determined  not  to  take 
part  in  the  service.  So  when  the  clerk, 
according  to  the  usual  custom  of  those 
days,  gave  out  the  hymn,  there  was 
dead  silence.  This  lasted  a  little  while, 
and  then  the  clerk,  unable  to  bear  it, 
rose  up  and  appealed  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  saying  most  imploringly,  "Them 
as  can  sing  do  ye  sing:  it’s  a  misery 
to  be  a  this’n”  (Shropshire  for  “in  this 
way”). 

Canon  B - was  on  a  voyage  to 

Egypt  in  a  Cunard  steamer,  and  on 
Sunday,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  he  un¬ 
dertook  to  hold  a  service.  He  read 
one  of  the  sentences,  and  said  “Dearly 
beloved  brethren,  the  Scripture  moveth 
us  in  sundry  places,”  when  he  had  to 
bolt  and  collapse.  He  told  me  he 
thought  this  a  record  service  for 
brevity. 

At  St.  Saviour’s,  Hoxton,  the  daily 
prayer  is  held  in  the  south  chancel 
aisle.  The  vicar,  the  Rev.  John  Oak¬ 
ley,  having  to  go  out,  left  the  evening 
service  at  8.30  to  a  curate,  but,  return¬ 
ing  home  at  8.50,  thought  he  would 
step  in  to  the  west  end  of  the  church 
and  be  in  time  for  the  end  of  the  ser¬ 
vice.  When  he  went  in,  to  his  dismay 
he  saw  a  few  women  kneeling  in  the 
accustomed  place  but  no  clergyman. 
Concluding  that  the  curate  had  for¬ 
gotten,  he  rapidly  passed  up  the  north 
aisle  to  the  vestry,  slipped  on  a  sur¬ 
plice,  went  across  to  the  south  side  and 
read  the  service.  He  afterwards 
found  that  the  curate  had  already 
done  so,  but,  being  in  a  hurry,  had 
somewhat  shortened  it,  and  had  left 


arrived.  The  good  women  who  always 
knelt  some  time  at  the  close  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  thus  did  double  duty  that  even¬ 
ing. 

At  Kensington  parish  church  one  of 
the  curates  asked  for  the  prayers  of 
the  congregation  for  “a  family  cross¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic,  and  other  sick  per¬ 
sons.” 

At  Wolstanton  In  the  Potteries  there 
was  a  somewhat  fussy  verger  called 
Oakes.  On  one  occasion,  just  at  the 
time  of  year  when  it  was  doubtful 
whether  lights  would  be  wanted  or  no, 
and  when  they  had  not  yet  been 
lighted  for  evening  service,  a  stranger 
who  was  a  very  smart  young  clergy¬ 
man  was  reading  the  lessons  and  had 
some  difSculty  in  seeing.  He  had  on  a 
pair  of  delicate  lavender  kid  gloves. 
The  verger,  perceiving  his  diflaculty, 
went  to  the  vestry,  got  two  candles, 
lighted  them,  and  walked  to  the 
lectern,  before  which  he  stood  sol¬ 
emnly  holding  the  candles  (without 
candlesticks)  in  his  hands.  This  was 
sufficiently  trying  to  the  congregation, 
but  suddenly  some  one  rattled  the  latch 
of  the  west  door,  when  Oakes,  feeling 
that  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  go 
and  see  what  was  the  matter,  thrust 
the  two  candles  into  the  poor  young 
clergyman’s  delicately  gloved  hands, 
and  left  him! 

A  clergyman  in  a  church  in  Lan¬ 
cashire  gave  out  as  his  text,  “The 
devil  as  a  roaring  lion  goeth  about 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour,”  and 
then  added,  “The  Bishop  of  Manches¬ 
ter  has  announced  his  intention  of 
visiting  all  the  parishes  in  the  diocese, 
and  hopes  to  visit  this  parish  on  such  a 
date.” 

A  former  young  curate  of  Stoke  be¬ 
ing  very  anxious  to  do  things  rubri¬ 
cally,  insisted  on  the  ring  being  put  on 
the  “fourth  finger”  at  a  wedding  he 
took.  The  woman  resisted  and  said, 
“I  would  rather  die  than  be  married 
on  my  little  finger.”  The  curate  said, 
“But  the  rubric  says  so,”  whereupon 
the  dews  ex  machine  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  the  parish  clerk,  who  stepped 
forward  and  said,  “In  these  cases,  sir, 
the  thoomb  counts  as  a  digit.” 

The  rector  of  Thornhill,  near  Dews¬ 
bury,  on  one  occasion  could  not  get 
the  woman  to  say  “obey”  in  the  mar¬ 
riage  service,  and  he  repeated  the  word 
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with  a  strong  stress  on  each  syllable, 
saying,  “You  must  say  O-hey."  Where¬ 
upon  the  man  Interfered  and  said, 
“Never  mind:  go  on,  parson.  I’ll  mak’ 
her  say  ‘O’  by-and-by.” 

At  the  church  of  Strathfieldsaye, 
where  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a 
regular  attendant,  a  stranger  was 
preaching,  and  the  verger  when  he 
ended  came  up  the  stairs,  opened  the 
pulpit  door  a  little  way,  slammed  It  to, 
and  then  opened  It  wide  for  the 
preacher  to  go  out.  He  asked  in  the 
vestry  why  he  had  shut  the  door 
again  while  opening  It,  and  the  verger 
said,  “We  always  do  that,  sir,  to  wake 
the  duke.” 

Mr.  Ibbetson,  of  St.  Michael’s, 
Walthamstow,  was  marrying  a  couple 
when  the  ring  was  found  to  be  too 
tight  A  voice  from  behind  exclaimed, 
“Suck  your  finger,  you  fool.” 

Tw'o  or  three  stories  about  vergers 
naturally  find  a  place  here.  Possibly 
some  of  them  are  well  known,  but 
even  so,  they  will  bear  repetition. 

A  gentleman  going  to  see  a  ritualis¬ 
tic  church  in  London  was  walking 
Into  the  chancel  when  an  ofiicial 
stepped  forward  and  said,  “You 
mustn’t  go  in  there.”  “Why  not?”  said 
the  gentleman.  “I’m  put  here  to  stop 
you,”  said  the  man.  “Oh!  I  see,”  said 
the  gentleman,  “you’re  what  they  call 
the  rude  screen,  aren’t  you?” 

A  clergyman  in  the  diocese  of  Wake¬ 
field  told  me  that  when  he  first  came 
to  the  parish  he  found  things  in  a  very 
neglected  state,  and  among  other 
changes  he  Introduced  an  early  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  An 
old  clerk  collected  the  offertory,  and 
when  he  brought  it  up  to  the  clergy¬ 
man  he  said,  “There’s  eight  on  em, 
but  two  ’asn’t  paid.” 

A  verger  was  showing  a  lady  over  a 
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church  when  she  asked  him  if  the 
vicar  was  a  married  man.  “No, 
ma’am,”  he  answered,  “he’s  a  chaly¬ 
beate.” 

A  verger,  showing  a  large  church  to 
a  stranger,  pointed  out  another  man 
and  said,  “That  Is  the  other  verger.” 
The  gendeman  said,  “I  did  not  know 
there  were  two  of  you,”  and  the  ver¬ 
ger  replied,  “Oh  yes,  sir;  he  werges  up 
one  side  of  the  church  and  I  werges  up 
the  other.” 

Tw’o  little  stories  connected  with 
Bishop  Walsham  How’s  episcopal  life 
may  well  conclude  the  anecdotes  about 
vergers.  The  bishop’s  dislike  of  osten¬ 
tation  was  well  known.  He  caused 
much  amusement  one  occasion  when 
living  in  London  by  frustrating  the  de¬ 
signs  of  a  pompous  verger.  It  had  been 
this  man’s  custom  to  meet  the  Bishop 
at  the  door  of  the  Church,  and  precede 
him  up  the  centre  aisle  en  route  for  the 
vestry,  thus  making  a  little  extra  pro¬ 
cession  of  his  own.  One  day  the 
Bishop,  after  handing  this  verger  his 
bag,  let  him  go  on  his  way  up  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  church,  and  himself  slipped 
off  up  a  side  aisle,  and  gained  the  ves¬ 
try  unobserved,  while  the  verger 
marched  up  In  a  solemn  procession  of 
one! 

The  other  story  occurs  in  the  note¬ 
books  and  runs  as  follows: 

On  my  first  visit  to  Almondbury  to 
preach,  the  verger  came  to  me  In  the 
vestry,  and  said,  “A’ve  put  a  platform 
In  t’  pulpit  for  ye;  you’ll  excuse  me, 
but  a  little  man  looks  as  if  be  was  in  a 
toob.”  (N.B. — To  prevent  undue  infer¬ 
ences,  I  am  five  feet  nine  inches  in 
height.)  _ 
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I. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  at 
night  the  steamer  began  to  go  at  half 
speed.  The  captain  had  mounted  the 
bridge  where  the  first  officer  was  on 
duty;  the  second  officer  was  near  the 
bow  with  the  crew.  The  coast  of  Asia 
lay  before  us,  but  only  the  keen  prac¬ 
tised  eye  of  a  sailor  could  make  it  out. 
On  board  nothing  could  be  heard  but 
the  powerful  and  deliberate  thumping 
of  the  engine  and  the  click  of  the  In¬ 
strument  by  which  the  captain  sent  his 
orders  down  below  to  the  engine-room. 

The  first  officer  swept  the  darkness 
with  his  spyglass.  The  speed  became 
slower.  A  man  left  the  bridge  and 
walked  out  upon  a  platform  on  the  star¬ 
board  side  of  the  ship  and  dropped  the 
sounding-leads. 

“Twelve,”  he  said,  as  he  drew  it  up. 
Again  he  balanced  the  lead,  which  the 
oscillation  of  the  waves  carried  toward 
the  bow.  When  it  touched  bottom  he 
drew  it  up  again  and,  by  the  light  of 
a  small  lantern,  read  the  Indications  on 
the  tag. 

“Ten  and  a  half,  ten,  nine  and  a 
half,”  chanted  that  clear,  metallic  voice 
—the  only  one  to  be  beard  on  the  ship 
—breaking  the  silence  of  the  night. 
“Bight,  seven  and  a  half.” 

The  captain  leaned  over  the  rail  in 
the  direction  of  the  bow. 

“Are  they  both  ready?”  he  asked. 

“All  ready,”  was  the  reply. 

The  man  with  the  sound  continued: 

“Seven  and  a  half,  seven,  six  and  a 
half.” 

“Drop  anchor,”  shouted  the  captain. 

The  two  anchors  fell  into  the  water 
almost  at  the  same  time,  with  a  great 
splashing.  The  noise  of  the  chains  slip- 
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ping  through  the  hawse-holes  could  be 
heard.  The  steamer  had  dropped  an¬ 
chor  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay  of  Aden. 
Nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  coast. 
The  lights  that  glittered  here  and  there 
were,  undoubtedly,  the  lanterns  on 
other  ships.  Aside  from  these,  the 
darkness  was  complete— below  as  well 
as  above.  Land  was  about  two  miles 
away,  but,  owing  to  the  darkness  that 
hung  over  us  like  a  pall,  not  even  an 
outline  was  to  be  discerned.  The  sky 
was  covered  with  clouds;  not  a  star 
was  to  be  seen. 

When  the  rattling  of  the  chains  had 
ceased,  and  the  steamer,  with  its  load 
of  human  freight,  had  settled  down  to 
rest,  there  could  be  heard  faintly  mon¬ 
otonous  songs  with  intonations  new 
to  us.  Mournful,  plaintive  voices 
kept  time  to  the  measured  dip 
of  the  oars,  and  grew  more  dis¬ 
tinct  every  moment,  as  they  fioat- 
ed  over  the  tranquil  water.  We 
began  to  realize  that  a  strange,  almost 
savage  country  surrounded  us.  We 
imagined  processions  of  horrible  idols, 
borne  in  flat,  wooden  boats  by  gaudily- 
painted  negroes,  and  aquatic  proces¬ 
sions  presided  over  by  priests  adorned 
with  human  trophies.  Presently,  above 
the  murmur  of  voices  and  the  dip  of 
oars,  was  heard  a  loud,  puffing  noise, 
that  seemed  to  be  rapidly  approaching 
us,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  little  steam 
launch  reached  the  ship’s  side. 

The  captain  leaned  over  the  rail  of 
the  bridge,  on  the  starboard  side,  and 
spoke,  in  English,  to  some  one  in  the 
launch.  The  conversation  lasted  only 
a  few  moments.  The  little  steamer, 
again  churning  the  tranquil  water  of 
the  bay  into  foam  with  her  paddle, 
headed  for  the  shore,  and  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  disappeared  from  sight  In  the 
meantime  the  rowers  had  surrounded 
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us.  We  could  see  them  by  the  light 
cast  by  our  lanterns.  They  were  little, 
squatty  negroes,  with  woolly  hair.  They 
came  in  wide,  flat  boats,  made — one 
would  judge  by  the  shape — from  tree 
trunks.  They  threw  down  their  oars 
and  leaped  to  their  feet,  rocking  back 
and  forth  in  apparent  desperation,  vio¬ 
lently  shaking  their  hands  and  feet  as 
If  they  were  disgusted  with  those  mem¬ 
bers  and  wished  to  throw  them  into 
the  sea. 

They  screamed  with  hoarse,  shrill 
voices— the  only  voices  In  the  world  to 
sing  the  songs  we  had  just  heard— and 
their  constant  cry  was: 

"Peseta,  Musiu,  &  la  mer,  &  la  tner.” 

They  were  begging  us  to  throw 
pieces  of  money  into  the  sea  that  they 
might  dive  for  them.  In  order  that  we 
might  understand  more  clearly,  they 
docked,  then,  swimming  like  flsh,  they 
returned  to  their  boats.  They  were 
soon  convinced  that,  owing  to  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  hour,  or  to  the  lack  of  good 
will  on  our  part,  their  labor  was  not 
likely  to  prove  lucrative,  so  they  seated 
themselves  in  the  bottom  of  their  ca¬ 
noes,  turned  their  prows  towards  land, 
and,  with  the  same  monotonous  and 
mournful  chant,  keeping  time  to  the 
dipping  of  the  oars,  they  slid  over  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  sea. 

II. 

t 

The  following  morning,  as  the  crew 
were  not  unloading  cargo,  I  did  not 
awake  until  the  breakfast  bell  rang. 
We  were  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  but 
nearer  the  extreme  east,  where  the 
European  population  is  to  be  found. 
On  both  sides  were  to  be  seen  the 
mountains  that  formed  the  bay.  They 
were  bare  and  angular,  without  tree 
or  shrub  to  hide  their  nakedness,  and 
the  beach  was  so  low  down  that  if  one 
did  not  look  carefully  he  would  not 
believe  there  was  any  land  there.  The 


sun  was  rising  above  the  mountains 
where  Aden  nestled.  His  "rose-colored 
rays  tinged  the  summits  of  the  other 
hills,  and  they  looked  pink,  even  red¬ 
dish,  not  green  or  blue,  like  other  moun¬ 
tains.  They  were  far  away  from  us, 
and  yet  one  would  say  we  were  going 
to  touch  them.  The  sky  was  cloudless, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  a  transparency 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  spot  on 
earth,  even  upon  the  clearest  day.  Be¬ 
neath  the  Implacable  light  that  sharp¬ 
ened  the  outlines  and  brought  into  re¬ 
lief  the  smallest  detail,  the  rugged 
mountains  appeared  in  all  their  barren¬ 
ness.  They  towered  in  steep  cliffs  from 
the  very  borders  of  the  sea,  soaring  to 
yet  loftier  heights,  then  descending 
abruptly.  They  did  not  have  the  gen¬ 
tle  curves  of  our  mountains,  nor  their 
gradual  descent.  They  were  like  the 
cardboard  mountains  in  a  theatre,  with 
high  peaks  and  Impossible  projections 
that  no  one  could  possibly  climb.  The 
very  novelty  of  the  landscape,  the  idea 
that  this  portion  of  land  was  something 
entirely  unique,  produced  a  great  long¬ 
ing  to  see  it  nearer. 

Down  by  the  side  of  the  ship,  close 
to  the  ladder  which  had  just  been  low¬ 
ered  for  the  purser,  was  a  little  boat 
somewhat  better  than  those  we  had 
seen  the  night  before,  and  in  It  were 
four  negroes  who  invited  me  to  go 
ashore.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom, 
the  placard  announcing  the  hour  for 
our  departure  had  not  been  put  up,  but 
as  the  supercargo  was  going  ashore, 
and  as  we  couldn’t  very  well  start  with¬ 
out  him,  I  might  allow  myself  the 
pleasure  of  stepping  foot  on  land.  Two 
of  my  fellow  passengers  came  on  deck 
at  that  moment  and  decided  to  accom¬ 
pany  me.  We  stepped  into  the  little 
boat,  the  negroes  laughed  and  showed 
their  white  teeth,  and  immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  row  and  to  chant  their  songs  of 
the  evening  before.  They  rowed  well, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  their 
slender,  agile  flgures.  Their  oars  kept 
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time  to  the  music  with  mathematical 
precision. 

I  turned  my  head  to  look  at  the 
steamer.  How  big  she  seemed,  tower¬ 
ing  above  the  boats  that  came  and 
went  and  the  immense  black  barges 
that  lay  alongside  the  ship,  from  which 
little  negroes  were  carrying  sacks  of 
charcoal  no  blacker  than  themselves. 
Boats  and  launches  were  arriving 
from  shore,  with  traders  on  board,  and 
their  ceaseless  movements  around  the 
great  iron  hulk,  so  full  of  repose,  gave 
it  a  greater  appearance  of  size  and 
strength. 

The  glittering  sun’s  rays  brought  out 
myriads  of  sparks  from  the  polished 
surface  of  the  water.  The  negroes  kept 
on  rowing  and  singing,  with  monkey- 
like  gestures.  On  our  way  to  the  shore 
we  met  the  divers  of  the  evening  be¬ 
fore,  who  were  returning  in  their 
canoes.  They  rowed  with  short,  broad 
paddles.  They  were  still  singing,  but 
when  they  saw  us  they  stopped  and 
greeted  us  with  the  now  familiar  cry: 

“Peseta,  Musiu,  d  la  mer,  d  la  mer*' 

They  dropped  their  paddles  and  flung 
themselves  headflrst  into  the  sea.  In 
two  strokes  they  regained  the  paddle 
that  had  floated  away,  climbed  into 
their  canoes,  and  continued  their  way. 
Some  of  these  boys  wore  pantaloons, 
others  ragged  blouses,  but  the  greater 
number  had  on  merely  the  loin  cloth. 
No  one,  however,  was  without  a  bangle 
of  bronze,  stone  or  crystal,  or,  at  least, 
a  bit  of  red  rag,  twisted  like  a  bracelet, 
on  the  right  wrist. 

As  we  were  nearing  land,  we  could 
distinguish  the  zig-zag  windings  of  a 
mountain  road  so  frightfully  steep  that 
only  goats  would  be  able  to  climb  it. 
This  road  runs  up  the  same  mountain 
upon  which  Aden  lies,  but  on  an  oppo¬ 
site  slope.  There  the  forts  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  may  be  seen  overlooking  the  high 
seas.  Their  barracks  form  a  gigantic 
ladder,  running  from  the  beach  half 
way  up  the  cliff.  The  buildings  are  all 
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white  with  flat  roofs,  and  look  upon  the 
sea  with  a  thousand  eyes  through  their 
little  square  windows.  It  seems  as  if 
they  were  searching  for  another  island 
to  occupy. 

HI. 

Our  boat  stopped  at  a  little  stone 
pier  that  ran  out  some  metres  into  the 
water.  At  one  end  stood  an  immense 
Indian,  stiff  and  tall,  in  the  uniform 
of  an  English  policeman.  He  looked 
like  a  guide-post  placed  there  by  John 
Bull  to  certify  that  this  land  was  his 
also.  He  asked  us  what  we  had  paid, 
and  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  proper 
amount  he  told  the  boatmen  to  go  on. 

Opposite  the  wharf  where  we  disem¬ 
barked,  about  flfty  paces  away,  rose 
the  mountain— free,  erect,  inaccessible. 
On  our  right  we  saw  an  abandoned  for¬ 
tress;  its  old  walls,  some  twenty  feet 
in  height,  crowned  by  turrets.  Here 
and  there  were  to  be  seen  a  few  rusty 
cannon.  On  our  left  a  fairly-wlde  road 
ran,  like  a  cornice,  between  the  beach 
and  the  mountain.  Down  this  road,  at 
full  speed,  came  two  or  three  little  car¬ 
riages,  driven  by  natives  who  were 
standing  on  the  seats.  They  waved 
their  whips  at  us.  We  took  the  flrst 
carriage  and  drove  back  over  the  same 
road.  After  a  few  hundred  feet  the 
road  grows  wider.  In  a  hollow  made 
by  the  hills  is  a  wide  esplanade,  where 
lies  the  crescent-shaped  European  por¬ 
tion  of  the  town  of  Aden.  Stores,  ofiS- 
ces  and  the  consulates  make  the  flrst 
line,  while  behind  them  follow  row 
after  row  of  buildings  until  the  houses 
seem  to  be  climbing  the  mountain-side. 
This  flrst  street  is  a  very  long  one.  Be¬ 
tween  the  curve  made  by  it  and  the 
beach  is  a  very  long  plaza,  which  has 
the  bay  for  a  foreground  and  the  hill¬ 
tops,  which  enclose  it  on  the  west,  for 
a  background.  The  bouses  are  low, 
two-story,  with  roof -gardens,  like  those 
of  Andalusia.  The  greater  number 
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have  the  lower  floor  occupied  by  stores, 
whose  doors  are  hung  with  blue  or 
white  curtains  to  keep  out  the  light. 

Englishmen,  dressed  in  cool,  white 
linen,  with  white  helmets  on  their 
heads,  walked  about  the  streets.  There 
were  soldiers  with  their  free,  easy  and 
firm  walk,  their  little  caps  tilted  on  one 
side  and  held  in  place  by  the  chin  strap. 
Half-naked  negroes,  men  from  Ceylon 
and  India,  with  little  bags  in  their  bands, 
were  offering  money  exchange.  Tiiere 
were  Jews  in  long,  dark-colored  robes; 
Arabs  wrapped  in  snowy- white  drapery, 
their  heads  bound  with  even  whiter 
turbans;  Cipayos  from  the  Indian  army 
with  European  uniforms,  and  on  their 
heads  the  helmet  encircled  by  the  folds 
of  the  silk  pcff?ri  of  their  own  country. 

We  had  been  told  on  board  ship  that 
the  native  portion  of  the  town  was  the 
most  interesting.  It  is  more  than  a 
league  distant  from  the  other.  It  is 
very  curious,  with  its  open  cisterns, 
where  water  is  preserved  in  suflicient 
quantity  to  supply  the  colony  for  seven 
years.  These  cisterns  are  prepared  for 
the  long  droughts  and  are  Ailed  in  a 
few  hours  by  the  tropical  rain.  But 
more  time  was  needed  to  see  all  this 
than  we  had  at  our  disposal,  so  we  de¬ 
cided  to  see  what  was  nearest. 

We  entered  one  of  the  little  alleys 
that  led  from  the  plaza,  and  came  out 
in  the  camel  market.  There  were  many 
animals,  perhaps  a  hundred,  kneeling 
until  the  goads  and  cries  of  their  mas¬ 
ters  should  make  them  rise.  Arabs, 
Indians,  Somalis  and  negroes— some 
with  the  gestures  and  expressions  of 
monkeys,  others  serious  and  grave— 
were  buying  and  selling.  They  were 
closely  examining  the  animals,  mount¬ 
ing  them  and  trying  their  paces. 

Presently  we  returned  to  the  plaza, 
and  went  into  several  shops.  We  saw 
bronzes,  silks,  tiger  skins,  antelopes’ 
horns,  sandalwood  boxes,  ebony  walk¬ 
ing  sticks— in  fact,  all  that  is  to  be  seen 
in  any  of  the  seaports  of  the  extreme 


orient,  from  Port  Said  to  Japan.  At 
the  last  moment,  in  order  that  we 
might  take  away  some  souvenir, 
we  entered  a  photographer’s  to 
buy  some  views.  The  room  was 
square,  with  two  doors,  through 
one  of  which  we  entered;  the  other, 
with  colored  glass  in  the  upper  part, 
was  partly  open  and  led  into  the  gal¬ 
lery.  There  were  many  views  of  the 
town  fastened  upon  the  walls,  as  well 
as  photographs  of  Arabs  and  natives. 
The  only  furnishing  was  a  round  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  covered  with 
a  red  cloth  and  heaped  with  photo¬ 
graphs.  On  either  side  of  the  table  an 
old  man  and  a  youth  were  placing  the 
pliotogi'aphs  in  large  portfolios  of  black 
cardboard.  Upon  seeing  us  they 
bowed  reverentially,  and  laid  their 
portfolios  on  the  floor  for  want  of  a 
better  place  to  put  them.  The  object  of 
our  visit  was  taken  for  granted,  be¬ 
cause,  without  glviijg  us  time  to  speak, 
the  old  man  began  to  show  us  photo¬ 
graphs  from  the  table.  We  selected  a 
few,  and  asked,  in  English,  how  much 
they  were  worth.  The  old  man  an¬ 
swered  in  English,  but  with  as  bad  an 
accent  as  our  own. 

One  of  the  photographs  that  we  had 
chosen  had  the  margin  slightly  torn. 
The  old  man  observed  this  and  turned 
his  head  to  look  for  the  boy,  but  he  was 
not  there. 

“Simon,”  he  said.  The  boy  came  in. 

“Busca  la  otra  como  ista,  y  trae  las 
tijeras."  (“Look  for  another  like  this, 
and  bring  the  scissors.”) 

He  said  this  as  I  have  written  It,  in 
perfectly  clear  Spanish,  without  the 
slightest  foreign  accent. 

We  looked  at  one  another.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  a  strange  impression  our 
language,  spoken  by  that  old  man,  as 
if  it  were  his  own,  produced  upon  me 
in  that  little  shop,  in  this  corner  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

“Are  you  a  Spaniard?”  I  asked  him. 

He  seemed  almost  as  surprised  as  we. 
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Visits  from  his  countrymen  could  not 
have  been  frequent. 

“I,  no  sir,”  he  answered;  “my  ances¬ 
tors  were.” 

“And  have  you  never  been  there  in 
that  land?” 

“No,  sir;  it  would  cost  too  much,  and 
besides,  why  should  I  go?  All  my  peo¬ 
ple  left  there.” 

The  old  man  grew  very  animated  in 
talking.  He  looked  down  at  the  table, 
then,  glancing  up  at  me  with  a  sad 
smile,  said: 

“In  the  four  hundred  years  that  have 
passed  since  we  left  Spain,  what  re¬ 
membrance  remains  for  us?” 

Then  I  realized  that  there  stood  be¬ 
fore  me  a  descendant  of  the  Jews  who 
had  left  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Poor  creatures!  Driven  from  their 
country  like  dogs,  they  cherished  no 
animosity,  but  faithfully  preserved 
their  language  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration,  as  a  living  testimony  of  their 
origin  and  sad  history.  The  ancestors 
of  this  old  man  had  journeyed  from 
town  to  town  many,  many  years  ago, 
and  finally  reached  the  coast,  of  Aden, 
a  hundred  times  more  dreary  and  bar¬ 
ren  than  it  is  to-day.  They  rested  from 
that  journey,  which  must,  indeed,  have 
been  wearisome,  when  rest  in  this  deso¬ 
late  spot  seemed  desirable.  He  told 
us  that  there  were  many  Jewish  fami¬ 
lies  in  Aden,  but  that  they  were  not 
all  Spanish  Jews;  that  the  latter  formed 
something  like  an  aristocracy,  that  they 
scorned  all  Intimacy  with  the  other 
Jews,  with  whom  they  rarely  intermar¬ 
ried.  There  were  many  rich  and  poor 
among  them,  but  all  preserved  with 
equal  affection  the  mother  tongue,  and 
taught  it  to  their  children,  desirous  that 
they  should  speak  it  better  than  any 
other.  In  Spanish  they  recited  their 
prayers  in  the  Synagogue,  and  in  Span¬ 
ish  they  studied  the  Talmud  and  the 
Bible.  And  these  people  were  not  In 
Aden  alone.  He  knew  Spanish  Jewg 
in  the  interior;  he  had  word  of  others 


who  lived  in  Suez,  in  Cairo,  in  different 
parts  of  Egypt  and  in  Europe.  He 
knew  that  they  formed  a  race  within  a 
race  and  that  Spanish  was  their  own 
language,  wherever  they  were. 

The  old  man  went  on  to  tell  us  that 
he  had  a  nephew  named  Reuben  Ba- 
ena,  like  himself,  who  had  travelled 
through  the  eastern  part  of  Europe  and 
had  everywhere  met  with  a  kind  re¬ 
ception  and  protection  from  the  Span¬ 
ish  Jews.  The  nephew  had  written 
lately  that  he  was  going  to  be  married, 
in  Damleta,  to  a  .Tew’ess,  Spanish,  of 
course,  and  there  was  the  letter  itself, 
written  in  Castilian,  but  with  Hebrew 
characters  which  we  could  not  under¬ 
stand;  a  misfortune,  surely,  because  his 
nephew  wrote  so  well. 

The  old  man  spoke  clearly,  with  ani¬ 
mation,  yet  without  haste.  One  could 
see  that  he  was  pleased  to  tell  his  story. 
The  boy  listened  smilingly,  looking 
from  one  to  another,  as  if  proud  of  the 
attention  with  which  strangers  listened 
to  his  father.  He  also  spoke  the  Span¬ 
ish  language,  so  strange  in  the  coun¬ 
try  where  he  was  born. 

I  have  tried  many  times  to  remember 
whether,  in  the  Castilian  spoken  by  the 
Jew  of  Aden,  there  were  obsolete  words 
or  ancient  phrases,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  recall  a  phrase  that  he 
used.  At  the  time  I  thought  only  of 
listening  to  him.  It  seemed  as  if  I 
had  before  me,  alive  and  speaking,  a 
contemporary  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa¬ 
bella-one  of  the  men  who  had  heard 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  Granada, 
and  who  had  seen  Torquemada  come 
out  of  the  council  chamber,  and  had 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  town-crier 
the  decree  of  expulsion.  In  speaking 
of  h’ls  language,  his  race,  and  of  the 
fatherland  no  longer  his,  his  words 
were  so  full  of  deep  feeling,  his  atti¬ 
tude  so  noble,  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  efface  the  image  of  that  old 
man  from  my  mind.  With  his  white 
beard,  his  regular  features,  his  spark- 
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ling  eyes,  wrapped  in  bis  long,  dark 
robe,  leaning  with  one  band  on  tbe 
table,  while  with  tbe  other  be  empha¬ 
sized  bis  words,  be  was,  indeed,  a 
striking  figure.  We  should  have  re¬ 
mained  a  long  time  listening  to  him  if 
we  had  not  heard  a  whistle  which  was 
repeated,  at  intervals,  three  or  four 
times. 

“The  steamer!  Suppose  the  captain 
should  start  without  us!” 

We  seized  our  photographs,  shook 
hands  with  the  old  man  and  started. 
The  Jews  followed  us  to  the  doorway 
to  say  good-bye.  We  stopped  a  coach 
and  got  in.  The  horse  started  off  at 
full  gallop.  I  looked  back;  tbe  old 
man  and  tbe  boy  bad  raised  the  awning 
that  hung  before  the  door,  and,  with 
their  bands  shading  their  eyes  from 
the  dazzling  sunlight,  they  watched  us 
go  away. 


lY. 


We  did  not  go  back  to  the  same 
wharf  where  we  disembarked.  A  short 
distance  from  the  plaza,  tbe  carriage 
drew  up  at  a  little  covered  wharf,  where 
a  number  of  small  boats  were  tied.  A 
policeman  pointed  out  the  one  we  were 
to  take.  We  hurriedly  stepped  into  the 
boat,  and  four  little  negroes— exactly 
like  the  ones  who  brought  us  ashore- 
pushed  off  with  one  vigorous  shove, 
and,  with  the  same  chant,  began  to 
row  swiftly  and  lightly  through  that 
oven-like  heat 

In  the  distance,  great  rings  of  smoke 
gushed  from  the  smoke-stack  of  the 
steamer.  The  junks,  towed  by  the 
rowers,  were  leaving  the  ships.  The 
launches  with  the  vendors  on  board 
were  going  back  to  shore.  Should  we 
be  there  in  time?  About  half  way  we 
met  a  boat  in  which  an  Arab  was 
standing.  He  wore  the  garb  of  one  in 
command— a  costume  to  be  seen  in 
every  picture  in  which  Arabs  appear. 
His  boat  drew  near  to  ours,  and  he 


said  something  to  the  men  which  we 
did  not  understand.  Presently  he  said 
to  us,  in  English: 

“Quick,  Quick!” 

The  oars  moved  more  quickly,  and,  in 
order  to  animate  the  rowers,  we  offered 
to  add  two  shillings  to  their  fee.  The 
boat  seemed  to  double  its  speed. 

Now  there  were  to  be  seen,  close  be¬ 
side  the  steamer,  only  the  canoes  of  the 
divers,  who  were  still  shouting  and 
throwing  themselves  into  the  water. 
Land  was  now  far  away.  We  could 
bear  the  noise  of  tbe  steam-engine  and 
the  clatter  of  the  chain  as  it  was  drawn 
through  the  hawse-holes,  the  jerks  that 
were  given  to  free  it  from  a  knot  in 
the  links.  They  must  have  seen  us.  It 
was  impossible  that  they  could  leave 
us;  yet,  in  spite  of  everything,  it  seemed 
as  if  we  should  never  get  there.  We 
shouted  repeatedly  to  the  negritos: 
“Quick,  quick!” 

“Quick,  quick!”  they  repeated,  laugh¬ 
ing  and  showing  their  white  teeth. 

The  starboard  anchor,  the  one  that 
we  could  see,  left  the  water.  The  en¬ 
gine  gave  a  few  more  puffs  and 
stopped.  The  steamer  was  about  to 
start.  But  we  were  already  close  at 
hand.  The  passengers,  leaning  over 
the  rail  under  the  great  canvas  awn¬ 
ing,  saw  us. 

The  captain  was  on  the  bridge  giving 
orders.  He  looked  towards  us  and 
recognized  us.  We  understood  by  his 
gestures  that  he  was  waiting  for  us 
alone.  The  propeller  had  not  begun  to 
turn.  We  passed  close  under  the  bow. 
On  the  port  side,  where  the  ladder  bangs, 
there  were  thirty  or  forty  boats,  junks 
and  canoes  crowded  against  the  ship’s 
side  and  in  them  vendors  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  different  articles  were  trying  to 
make  one  more  sale.  They  shouted 
prices,  and  heaven  only  knows  what 
other  words,  in  every  known  tongue. 
The  rowers  opened  a  passage  as  best 
they  could,  among  that  mass  of  boats, 
and  we  reached  the  ladder.  We  had 
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scarcely  set  foot  upon  It  when  the  sail¬ 
ors  began  to  hoist  it.  The  bell  rang, 
the  propeller  churned  the  water  with 
its  blades,  and  the  steamer  began  to 
move. 

The  ladder  was  up,  but  there  still 
remained  on  board  two  little  lads  offer¬ 
ing  shells  and  bits  of  marble  for  sale. 
A  sailor  walked  towards  them,  but  be¬ 
fore  he  could  reach  them  they  threw 
their  wares  into  one  of  the  boats,  and 
flung  themselves,  headfirst,  into  the 
water.  The  steamer  turned-  completely 
around,  her  bow  towards  the  south, 
passing,  with  this  movement,  very  near 
a  canoe  in  which  a  little  negro  was 
seated.  The  fragile  boat  was  drawn 
into  the  whirlpool  made  by  the  propel¬ 
ler.  The  boy  had  time  to  throw  himself 
into  the  water,  and,  with  a  few  strokes, 
was  out  of  the  radius  of  attraction.  He 
climbed  into  the  nearest  boat  The 
piece  of  wood  that  bad  been  bis  canoe 
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Struck  one  of  the  blades  of  the  propel¬ 
ler  and  was  cut  directly  in  two;  the 
fragments,  shortly  after,  were  to  be 
seen  on  each  side  of  the  steamer. 

V. 

The  coast  was  growing  distant.  At 
first  we  saw  the  bouses  less  distinctly; 
then  the  town  seemed  like  a  great 
white  blotch.  The  forts,  the  barracks 
that  overlooked  the  sea,  white  against 
the  rosy-tinted  background  of  the 
mountain,  were  fast  fading  into  dim¬ 
ness.  Once  outside  the  bay,  the  two 
points  that  formed  it  seemed  to  be 
united.  Finally,  they,  too,  disappeared 
in  the  distance. 

Aden,  its  bay,  its  little  negroes,  its 
canoes,  its  Indians  and  Arabs,  became 
a  memory,  and  in  it,  as  the  principal 
figure,  I  saw  Reuben  Baena,  speaking 
of  what  was  for  him  his  country. 

,  Rafael  Farias. 


SCIENCE  AND  PROVIDENCE. 


The  position  in  which  Christian 
thought  finds  itself  at  the  present  time 
is,  in  some  respects,  analogous  to  that 
In  which  it  found  itself  in  the  first  cen¬ 
turies  of  Christian  antiquity.  When 
the  new  faith  first  emerged  from  the 
Jewish  home  in  which  it  was  bom  and 
came  out  upon  the  field  of  the  pagan 
world,  it  not  only  found  certain  schools 
of  philosophy,  but  what  is  wider  and 
vaguer  than  any  philosophy,  what  Is 
partly  its  cause  and  partly  its  effect,  a 
certain  popular  way  of  looking  at 
things,  a  common  order  of  thought,  al¬ 
ready  in  possession.  The  Gospel  in 
itself  was  a  simple  enough  matter.  The 
heart  and  drift  of  it  were  simply  that 
“God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself;”  but  around  this 
central  message  there  shone  more  dim¬ 


ly  a  halo  of  other  truths,  a  certain  back¬ 
ground  of  principles  relating  to  the 
Divine  nature  and  government,  to  sin, 
and  redemption,  and  judgment,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  view  of  God  and  the  world  and  the 
soul,  which  were  all  implied  in  that 
central  message,  and  which,  in  many 
respects,  were  in  collision  with  that 
common  element  in  ancient  thought  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  Hence,  as  soon 
as  the  Gospel  came  out  Into  the  open, 
there  arose  that  vast  and  obscure  tur¬ 
moil  of  thought  which  we  find  in  the 
gnostic  controversies  of  the  first  cen¬ 
turies.  Gnosticism,  to  use  Harnack’s 
phrase,  was  “an  acute  secularizing  of 
Christianity;”  that  is  to  say.  It  was  a 
thoroughgoing  attempt  on  the  part  of 
these  early  thinkers  to  graft  the  faith 
in  Christ,  which  they  possessed,  upon  a 
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pagan  stem,  to  equate  the  Gospel  with 
Weltanschauungen  largely  alien  to  it 
Hence  arose  those  bizarre  and  fantastic 
cosmologies  with  which  the  student  of 
early  church  history  is  familiar,  and 
which  it  seems  so  incredible  that  any 
reasonable  being  could  have  believed 
as  a  rational  explanation  of  the  great 
and  awful  problems  of  human  life  and 
destiny. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  clearer  than 
the  fact  that  in  these  obscure  and 
grotesque  controversies  a  life  and  death 
battle  for  the  Christian  faith  was  being 
stubbornly  fought  out,  and  that  this 
battle  had  to  be  fought  through  before 
that  faith  could  win  its  way  to  world- 
dominion.  The  conflict  was  inevitable 
and  Irrepressible.  Christianity,  alike 
In  its  central  Gospel  and  in  its  world¬ 
view,  must  come  to  terms  with  Hellen¬ 
ism,  must  do  it  justice  where  it  was 
true,  and  deny  and  supplant  and  de¬ 
stroy  it  where  it  was  false;  and,  pend¬ 
ing  that  settlement,  it  must  find  Itself 
hampered  and  arrested  at  every  turn, 
chilled  in  its  missionary  zeal,  crippled 
In  its  ecclesiastical  organization,  and 
thwarted  in  its  endeavor  to  moralize 
the  civilization  around  it,  according  to 
the  mind  of  its  Pounder.  So,  in  our 
day,  Christianity  has  found  Itself  face 
to  face  with  a  new  order  of  thought 
with  which,  in  some  fashion  or  other. 
It  must  come  to  terms,  if  its  aim  of 
world-conquest  Is  to  be  realized.  For 
Hellenism  we  must  read  Natural  Sci¬ 
ence,  and  the  great  penumbra  of  quasi- 
sclentific  and  popular  ideas  that  she 
brings  in  her  train.  The  position  of 
science  is  incomparably  stronger  than 
that  of  the  medley  of  philosophies  and 
beliefs  that  early  Christianity  had  to 
encounter.  No  educated  man  doubts 
the  solidity  and  permanence  of  her  con¬ 
tribution  to  human  thought.  But  sci¬ 
ence,  too,  like  the  ancient  philosophy, 
brings  with  all  her  light  a  great  penum¬ 
bra  of  popular  conceptions,  which, 
at  flrst  touch,  seem  wholly  alien  to  the 


Christian  idea.  In  the  “psychological 
climate”  of  this  quasi-science,  Christi¬ 
anity  seems  an  exotic,  or,  as  Professor 
Hermann  has  more  bluntly  put  it:  “In 
our  modern  world  Christianity  is  an 
alien.”  Until  this  period  shall  have 
been  closed  and  this  difference  tran¬ 
scended,  the  aggressive  force  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  as  in  the  flrst  centuries,  will 
be  crippled  and  hampered  at  every 
turn.  It  Is  this  sense  of  strain,  of  di¬ 
vision  between  the  mind  and  heart,  that 
lies  behind  the  steady  flow  of  polemi¬ 
cal  and  eirenlcal  works  from  either 
side,  but  it  lies  also  behind  many  an 
individual  and  social  problem  that 
seems  remote  enough  from  the  dim 
fields  of  speculation. 

This  article  is  an  endeavor  to  con¬ 
tribute  certain  suggestions  towards 
a  solution  of  one  of  the  central 
problems  —  the  reconciliation  of  the 
scientific  conception  of  the  world 
as  a  reign  of  law,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  conception  of  it  as  a  realm  of  Di¬ 
vine  Providence.  The  man  who  is 
brought  up  in  the  scientific  view  of  the 
world  finds  in  it  a  vast  system  of  phe¬ 
nomena,  which  recur  or  vary  according 
to  uniform  law.  Step  by  step  science 
has  pushed  her  vedettes  from  one 
sphere  of  phenomena  to  another,  from 
the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  from  the 
organic  to  the  sociological,  until  now 
she  claims  to  have  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  this  uniform  reign  of  law 
within  all  the  lower  range  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  to  have  established  a 
presumption,  amounting  well-nigh  to 
certainty,  of  its  reign  also  within  the 
higher  spheres  of  society  and  history. 

Waiving  altogether,  as  we  may  well 
do  in  the  meantime,  the  question  of  her 
success  in  this  latter  endeavor,  we  must 
recognize  that  at  flrst  sight  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  reign  of  law  in  nature 
seems  to  conflict  with  that  view  of  the 
world  which  we  derive  from  the  Revel¬ 
ation  which  culminates  in  Christ  If 
we  take  a  man  who  has  been  living 
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purely  In  the  world  of  scientific  ideas 
and  transport  him  into  the  world  of 
thought  of  revealed  religion,  we  cannot 
wonder  if  he  shows  signs  of  surprise 
and  of  revolt.  He  has  changed  his 
“psychological  climate.”  He  has  been 
living  in  a  world  of  uniformities,  of 
measured  spaces  and  forces  and  times, 
a  world  of  which  the  central  principle 
seems  to  be  its  own  consistent  action; 
and  the  world  into  which  Revelation 
would  bring  him  seems  to  be  ruled  by 
radically  different  principles.  For, 
from  start  to  finish,  there  can  really  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  teaching  of  Revela¬ 
tion.  In  the  clearest  and  most  memor¬ 
able  fashion.  It  proclaims  that  God’s 
providence  controls  In  their  own  inter¬ 
est  whatsoever  happens  to  His  chil¬ 
dren.  If  you  try  to  take  this  faith  out 
of  the  Old  Testament,  Hebrew  religion 
becomes  a  mere  ruin.  Take  the 
Psalmists:  what  can  shake  their  con¬ 
viction  that  the  whole  power  of  God  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  solitary  faithful 
Spirit,  for  protection,  discipline  and 
salvation;  what  can  match  their  mag¬ 
nificent  confidence  in  God  as  the  Shep¬ 
herd,  the  Fortress,  and  the  Refuge  of 
the  soul?  All  the  histories  in  like  man¬ 
ner  are  based  on  this  theory  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  and  the  gigantic  spiritual 
achievement  of  prophecy  is  undertaken 
and  carried  through  in  the  strength  of 
this  faith,  and  when  we  come  to  the 
climax  of  Revelation  we  find  this  prin¬ 
ciple  expressed  with  a  clearness  which 
cannot  be  increased.  “Be  not  anxious 
for  the  morrow,”  said  .Tesus,  “for  your 
Heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have 
need  of  these  things.”  Nor  does  any 
one  of  the  apostles  ever  dream  of  mov¬ 
ing  from  this  ancient  standpoint. 

Further,  this  faith  in  the  detailed  and 
individual  care  of  a  Heavenly  Father 
who  adjusts  the  fortunes  of  His  chil¬ 
dren  to  their  true  needs,  is  .not  ex¬ 
pressed  simply  in  isolated  passages, 
which  can  be  questioned  as  conceivably 
spurious,  or,  if  accepted,  can  be  dis¬ 


solved  away  into  poetic  metaphors. 
The  whole  conception  of  the  Christian 
character  is  based  upon  faith  in  this 
principle— its  courage,  self-devotion, 
confidence  and  calm.  If  the  Heavenly 
Father  in  truth  cares  for  his  children, 
these  virtues  are  rational;  but  if  this 
be  a  dream,  then  these  virtues,  losing 
their  rational  root,  become  mere  fading 
fiowers  in  a  chill  and  sterile  world. 
The  house  of  glass  is  broken  and  the 
fading  of  the  lovely  hues  and  graceful 
forms  of  the  tropical  exotics  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  “Be  not  anxious  for 
the  morrow,”  said  Jesus,  “for  your 
Heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have 
need  of  these  things.”  That  is  a  view 
that  hangs  together  well.  But  if  it 
reads:  “Be  not  anxious  for  the  mor¬ 
row,  for  natural  law  will  maintain  its 
unvarying  course,”  that  is  another  mat¬ 
ter.  If  my  fortunes  are  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  simply  by  the  laws  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence,  natural  selection,  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  why  should 
I  not  be  anxious?  The  more  anxious 
I  am  the  better. 

Some  years  ago  the  present  writer 
remembers  reading  a  letter  relating  to 
the  death  of  a  friend  who  had  perished 
in  the  wreck  of  an  ocean  liner  which 
had  gone  ashore  on  the  Spanish  coast. 
The  writer  of  the  letter,  in  referring  to 
his  friend,  rightly,  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view,  laid  stress  on  the  fact 
that  her  death  was  the  Will  of  God, 
and  was  therefore  best  for  her.  A 
scientific  writer,  looking  at  the  same 
event,  might  have  viewed  it  as  part 
of  an  immense  context  of  phenomena. 
He  would  have  taken  the  proximate 
causes— the  strong  shoreward  current 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  mists  that 
at  that  season  envelop  sea  and  land, 
the  defiectlon  of  the  compass,  perhaps, 
caused  by  the  geological  composition 
of  the  Finlsterre  Rocks,  and  so  on. 
He  would  have  shown  that  these  again 
had  their  antecedents,  climatic,  geolog¬ 
ical,  chemical,  and  so  on,  and  these 
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again  their  antecedents,  reaching  back 
through  the  ages.  He  would  have 
shown  further  that  these  proximate 
causes  must  also  have  their  conse¬ 
quents,  and  these  again  their  conse¬ 
quents,  and  so  forward  throughout  the 
future.  He  would  have  shown  us,  in 
short,  a  great  system  of  things  reach¬ 
ing  onward  from  the  primordial  fire- 
mist  to  the  ultimate  crack  of  doom, 
and  maintained  that  to  alter  any  one 
part  would  be  to  alter  the  whole,  and 
then  would  have  turned  on  us  trium¬ 
phantly  and  asked  us  if  we  actually 
believed  that  all  this  vast  process  was 
set  in  motion  to  drown  a  particular  per¬ 
son  on  a  particular  day  for  her  own 
good.  The  difBculty  certainly  seems  a 
serious  one,  and  as  long  as  we  stand 
by  the  barely  positivist  view  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  the  barely  Individualist  view 
of  religion.  It  would  seem  to  be  insolu¬ 
ble  so  far  as  the  Intellect  is  concerned. 

But  in  stating  these  limitations  we 
have  already  indicated' the  lines  of  a 
solution.  It  has  become  impossible 
for  science  to  remain  at  the  purely  posi¬ 
tive  standpoint;  and  evangelical  relig¬ 
ion  has,  in  like  manner,  outgrown  the 
excessive  individualism  which  for  a 
time  characterized  it. 

Take  first  the  drift  in  science.  The 
whole  conception  of  evolution  is  teleo¬ 
logical.  There  is  an  interesting  passage 
in  Mr.  Darwin’s  “Life”  where  this  point 
is  very  clearly  brought  out  by  him  in 
a  letter  to  Professor  Asa  Gray,  thank¬ 
ing  him  for  an  article  written  in  Na¬ 
ture,  June  4,  1874.  “What  you  say 
about  Teleology,”  he  writes,  “pleases 
me  especially,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
one  else  has  ever  noticed  the  point.  I 
have  always  said  you  were  the  man  to 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head.”  The  passage 
referred  to  in  Professor  Gray’s  paper  is 
thus  given:— “Let  us  recognize  Dar¬ 
win’s  great  service  to  natural  science  in 
bringing  back  to  it  teleology,  so  that, 
instead  of  morphology  versus  teleology, 
we  shall  have  morphology  wedded  to 


teleology.”  In  the  same  strain  Profes¬ 
sor  Huxley  wrote:  “Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  service  which  Mr.  Darwin 
has  rendered  to  the  philosophy  of  bi¬ 
ology  is  the  reconciliation  of  morphol¬ 
ogy  and  teleology,  and  the  explanation 
of  the  facts  of  both  which  his  views 
offer.  The  teleology  which  supposes 
that  the  eye,  such  as  we  see  it  in  man 
or  in  one  of  the  higher  vertebrata,  was 
made  in  the  precise  structure  it  exhib¬ 
its,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
animal  which  possesses  it  to  see,  has 
undoubtedly  received  Its  death-blow. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  there  is  a  wider  teleology, 
which  is  not  touched  by  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  but  is  actually  based  upon 
the  fundamental  proposition  of  evolu¬ 
tion.”  (“Darwlniana,”  p.  110.) 

Waiving,  as  outside  our  immediate 
purpose,  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
concession  as  to  the  wider  teleology 
does  not  involve  the  narrower  teleol¬ 
ogy,  and  noting  also  that  Professor 
Huxley  declares  himself  unable  to  say 
what  the  T«A.os  is  on  which  the  hidden 
purpose  is  moving  along  all  the  myriad 
lines  of  natural  process,  we  must  em¬ 
phasize  the  vital  fact,  which  is  that 
here  the  transition  is  made  from  the 
positive  to  the  teleological  standpoint, 
fro'm  one  world  view  to  another.  The 
further  transitions  from  T«Xos  to  pur¬ 
pose,  and  from  purpose  to  mind,  and 
from  mind  to  personality,  as  the  ground 
of  nature,  are  not,  I  think,  by  any 
means  so  serious  as  the  step  thus  al¬ 
ready  taken.  But  having  thus  granted 
that  all  evolutionary  process  converges 
upon  some  TeAos.  we  cannot  arbi¬ 
trarily  arrest  the  further  inquiry  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  TcAos.  It  is  clear 
that  by  thus  granting  that  evolution 
has  a  TAov,  we  are  committed  to  the 
further  position  that  this  TeXoti  In  It* 
perfection,  cannot  lie  in  the  earlier,  but 
in  the  later,  stages  of  that  evolution.  If 
we  make  a  series  of  cross  sections 
through  the  history  of  nature  and  hu- 
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man  life,  we  find  first  a  time 
when  there  was  nothing  but  the  inor¬ 
ganic,  then  we  find  later  the  organic 
world  arising  within  the  inorganic. 
Using  the  T<A,o«  as  our  criterion,  we 
say  that  relatively  to  it  the  organic  is 
higher  than  the  Inorganic  realm.  Later 
we  make  another  cross-section,  and  we 
find  that  within  the  organic  there  has 
appeared  the  conscious,  and,  later  still, 
the  human.  Henceforward  we  find 
the  central  interest  of  the  story  turn¬ 
ing  on  the  fortunes  of  human  society, 
the  evolution  of  the  social  organism, 
the  last  and  highest  result  of  time. 

From  the  standpoint  of  evolution  this 
associated  human  life  is  higher  than 
the  astronomical  forces  which  regulat¬ 
ed  the  cohering  of  the  fire-mist,  higher 
than  the  physical  and  chemical  forces 
which  regulated  the  shaping  of  our 
planet,  higher  than  the  life  forces  of 
the  unconscious  living  world,  higher 
than  the  forces  which  Impelled  the  sen¬ 
tient  but  irrational  world  along  Its  as¬ 
tonishing  course  of  development  until 
man  appeared  in  the  arena.  The  fam¬ 
ily,  the  tribe,  the  nation,  mark  ascend¬ 
ing  grades  of  the  same  immense  pro¬ 
cess,  and  already  the  signs  of  a  new 
and  wider  organization  of  human  soci¬ 
ety  may  be  discerned  by  the  thorough¬ 
going  evolutionist.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
conceivable  hypothesis  that  all  this 
vast  process  of  evolution  is  a  mere 
bye-product  of  the  play  of  the 
inorganic  forces,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  the  last  and  highest  result 
of  time  will  be  annihilated  by  some 
cosmic  catastrophe,  or  will  gradually 
wither  away  and  die  beneath  the 
steady  pressure  of  an  alien  environ¬ 
ment,  and  the  universe  return  once 
more  to  the  point  from  which  it  began; 
but  in  so  far  as  we  accept  such  conclu¬ 
sions  we  cease  to  be  evolutionists,  and 
practically  forsake  the  standpoint  of 
teleology. 

Rejecting  such  an  anti-climax,  we 
are  left  with  some  form  of  human  soci- 
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ety  as  the  goal  of  evolution.  If  it  be 
objected  that  this  conclusion  is  wider 
than  the  facts  and  the  method  warrant 
us  in  assuming,  that  there  may  be 
something  higher  than  any  form  of  hu¬ 
man  society  which  we  can  picture,  we 
can,  at  least,  say  this,  that  such  a  con¬ 
ception  is  the  very  highest  and  truest 
that  from  the  human  standpoint  we  can 
frame,  and  that  whatever  may  be  the 
ideal  TeAos.  it  must  Include  and  con¬ 
serve  all  that  is  highest  in  human  soci¬ 
ety,  as  every  existing  human  society 
includes  and  conserves  the  subordinate 
realms  of  the  inorganic,  organic  and 
conscious  worlds  out  of  which  it  came. 
We  must  think  of  the  goal  of  evolution, 
if  we  think  of  it  at  all,  in  such  terms, 
for  they  are  nearer  the  truth  than  any 
other  that  we  can  choose.  We  can  say 
further  that  they  are  nearer  the  truth 
and  will  lead  us  less  astray  than  would 
silence  and  the  arrest  of  thought. 

But,  if  this  be  so,  if  there  is  a  real 
climax  to  the  long  history  of  nature, 
then  it  surely  must  needs  be  that  no 
part  of  the  long  chain  of  process  which 
leads  to  this  consummation  can  be  with¬ 
out  meaning.  Logical  coherence  com¬ 
pels  us  to  suppose  that  the  whole  nat¬ 
ural  order  is  an  immense  system  of 
final  causes,  converging  at  last  upon 
one  supreme  TAo« ,  the  “one  far-oH 
Divine  event  to  which  the  whole  crea¬ 
tion  moves.”  It  is  towards  this  end 
that  law  must  be  working,  the  ocean 
currents  fiowlng,  the  mists  rising  and 
falling,  the  strata  being  piled  moun¬ 
tains  high,  and  human  life  being  lav¬ 
ished  by  land  and  sea.  All  roads  of 
nature  at  last  converge  upon  some 
mother  city  of  man. 

But  is  this  version  of  the  scientific 
conception  of  the  reign  of  law  in  radi¬ 
cal  antagonism  with  the  Christian 
view  'A  the  world?  If  the  argument 
hitherto  has  been  a  sound  one,  it  is,  on 
t’-o  contrary,  in  profound  harmony 
v...ih  it.  If  it  is  true  that  science  has 
advanced  from  the  positive  to  the  tele- 
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ological  standpoint,  it  is  true  also  that 
the  advance  of  Biblical  theology  has 
carried  religious  thought  beyond  the 
narrower  individualism  in  which  it 
was  bound,  and  has  given  it  a  vaster 
horizon  and  a  larger  hope.  The  Gospels 
also  teach  us  that  all  God’s  individual 
providences  converge  upon  a  universal 
end,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the 
most  perfect  form  of  society,  a  union 
of  God  and  humanity  in  the  “Kingdom 
of  God.” 

It  is  true  that  the  goal  of  the  world 
process  which  science  dimly  forecasts. 
Is  a  narrower  synthesis  than  the 
great  synthesis  of  God  and  hu¬ 
manity  of  the  Christian  faith;  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  this  is  only  what  we 
might  have  expected;  there  is  no  real 
contradiction;  the  less  runs  out  into  the 
greater,  the  greater  Includes  the  less. 
Moreover,  just  as  the  TcAos  of  science 
will  cast  light  on  all  the  steps  whereby 
it  has  been  attained,  just  as  the 
“wider”  will  include  and  explain  the 
“narrower  teleology,”  so  in  revealed 
religion  the  “one  far-off  divine  event” 
casts  light  on  all  the  ways  of  God’s 
Providence  with  individual  men.  Scrip 
ture,  with  all  its  daring  claim  that  the 
world  is  made  for  the  believing  soul, 
never  suffers  us  for  long  to  forget  that 
the  soul  is  made  to  find  its  true  life 
only  in  something  greater  than  itself. 
Throughout  all  its  course,  “we  hear  the 
mighty  waters  rolling  evermore.”  We 
see  behind  Patriarch  and  Psalmist  and 
Prophet  the  history  of  redemption 
sweeping  onwards  to  its  hidden  goal. 
Then  comes  the  time  when  the  Te'Aos 
of  all  God’s  individual  providences  is 
made  clear  in  .Tesus  Christ  “Now 
after  that  John  was  delivered  up  Jesus 
came  into  Galilee,  preaching  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  God,  and  saying,  ‘The  time  is  ful¬ 
filled,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand:  repent  ye,  and  believe  in  the 
Gospel.’  ”  From  that  day,  as  before  it, 
the  rationale  of  all  God’s  ways  with 
His  children  is  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
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All  privileges  are  given  with  a  view  to 
service.  Daily  bread  is  given  that  the 
Kingdom  may  come.  The  narrower 
runs  out  into  the  wider  teleology. 

It  may  be  objected  by  some,  from  the 
religious  side,  that  to  bring  in  this  ul¬ 
terior  aim  is  to  mar  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  soul  and  God.  If  the 
Father,  it  may  be  said,  love  not 
the  child  for  his  own  sake,  how 
can  He  expect  the  child  to  love 
Him  for  His?  If  God,  in  all  His  deal¬ 
ings  with  me,  is  thinking  of  some  ser¬ 
vice  which  he  wishes  to  get  out  of  me 
for  humanity,  does  this  not  spoil  the 
whole  filial  relation?  Such  an  objection 
can  have  force  only  for  one  who  does 
not  adequately  realize  the  solidarity 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  As  if  I  could 
have  any  true  good  apart  from  the 
Kingdom  of  God!  As  if  anything  that 
Injured  its  true  interests  did  not  in  the 
long  run  injure  mine!  As  if  anything 
that  aided  it  did  not,  in  the  long  run, 
minister  to  my  highest  good!  What¬ 
ever  touches  that  city  touches  the 
Christian  man,  for  he  shall  live  in  it,  he 
shall  walk  its  strets.  Even  now  he  in¬ 
habits  it  and  shares  its  fortunes  mili¬ 
tant,  as  he  shall  share  them  at  the  last 
triumphant.  The  converse  is  equally 
true  and  hardly  less  important  In 
caring  for  me  God  cares  for  His  King¬ 
dom.  Cheapen  the  individual  soul, 
make  light  of  its  wants,  its  value,  its 
possibilities,  and  you  cheapen  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  An  aggregate  of 
ciphers,  no  matter  how  huge,  will  never 
amount  to  more.  The  aggregate  varies 
with  the  value  of  the  units. 

Returning,  then,  to  the  apparent  an¬ 
tithesis  between  the  religious  and  the 
scientific  views  of  the  world  with  which 
we  beg.an,  we  find  that  both,  when 
rightly  regarded,  converge  upon  a  great 
world-end  of  a  social  order.  If  the 
ends,  then,  of  the  two  Weltanschauungen 
tend  to  identity,  can  there  be  any  real 
contradiction  between  the  means?  Is 
it  not  more  probable  that  the  apparent 
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discords  between  the  scientific  and  the 
religious  explanations  of  any  given  fact 
arise  from  the  very  different  point  of 
view  from  which  that  fact  Is  regarded, 
rather  than  from  any  vital  contradic¬ 
tion  of  principle.  It  Is  not  contended 
that  the  solution  suggested  here  does 
not  stand  in  need  of  supplement  from 
other  ways  of  dealing  with  the  ques- 
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tion,  nor  even  that  with  these  aids  ail 
difiiculties  are  fully  removed.  But  it 
is  maintained  that  the  introduction  into 
the  field  of  thought  of  the  principle  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  removes  many 
difiiculties  and  takes  us  a  long  way  to¬ 
wards  the  solution  of  the  central  prob¬ 
lem. 

Damd  8.  Cairns. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  REMINISCENCES. 

BY  SIB  JOHN  ROBINSON,  K.O.H.Q.,  LATE  PREMIER  OF  NATAL. 


THE  VOERTREKKERS. 

The  time  was  a  summer  night  in 
January,  1851.  The  place  was  the  stony 
brow  of  a  long  tabletopped  hill  or 
plateau,  overlooking  the  broad  sweep 
of  the  Natalian  coastlands,  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  grassy  slope  and  bush-clad  val¬ 
ley,  stretching  to  where,  ten  miles 
away,  and  fifteen  hundred  feet 
beloiv,  the  dazzling  Indian  Sea 
closed  the  outlook.  At  that  hour, 
however,  only  the  stars  and  the  dim 
outlines  of  the  adjacent  hills  were 
visible.  No  dwelling-place  was  in 
view,  but  a  roughly-tented  African 
wagon,  scotched  from  rolling  backward 
by  blocks  of  stone -under  the  hinder 
wheels,  represented  the  resting-place 
of  its  Inmates.  They  were  three— a 
young  English  girl  and  her  brother,  a 
boy  of  twelve,  travelling  from  Durban 
to  Maritzburg  in  the  care  of  a  rough 
English-speaking  colonist,  who  both 
owned  and  drove  the  wagon,  and  who 
had  graciously  consented,  on  payment 
of  a  few  shillings,  to  carry  them  by 
what  was  then  the  only  means  of  con¬ 
veyance  between  the  seaport  and  the 
capital.  Horses  they  had  none.  Light 
though  the  load  was,  the  “span”  of 
fourteen  oxen  had  failed  to  drag  the 


cumbrous  vehicle  over  the  stones  which 
encumbered  the  steep  and  rutty  track, 
and,  as  darkness  fell,  the  easy-minded 
proprietor  decided  to  remain  perched 
up  on  the  hill  crest  for  the  night.  The 
situation  w'as,  or  seemed,  somewhat 
precarious,  for  had  the  stones  under  the 
w'heels  given  way,  the  wagon  must 
have  rolled  backward  and  downward 
to  destruction;  but  South  African  life 
in  those  days  was  rich  in  such  risks  and 
possibilities,  and  the  young  travellers, 
rolled  in  their  blankets  inside  the 
wagon,  slept  not  the  less  soundly  than 
did  their  hardy  guardian  underneath  it. 
There  were  no  sounds  to  disturb  their 
rest  except  the  occasional  bark  of  a 
prowling  hyena,  or  the  drone  of  a  na¬ 
tive  chant  from  a  distant  kraal. 

That  night’s  experience  was  the  coun¬ 
terpart  of  several  others  during  the 
week’s  Journey  that  ensued.  For,  after 
the  murmuring  oxen,  refreshed  by  their 
rest  and  goaded  by  the  merciless 
lashes  of  the  driver,  had  managed  to 
drag  the  wagon  on  to  a  safer  halting- 
place,  by  the  side  of  a  friendly  clump 
of  brushwood,  they,  in  their  turn,  dis¬ 
appeared  amongst  the  neighboring 
gorges,  only  to  be  recovered  after  a 
two-days’  search.  Then  came  rain, 
which  made  the  rough  roads— falsely 
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so-called— impassable  for  three  days 
more.  Time  dragged  very  wearily 
during  these  compulsory  delays.  Books 
there  were  none.  An  old  newspaper, 
found  in  the  “wagon  chest,”  had  been 
read  more  than  once  from  the  first  line 
to  the  last.  The  uncouth  but  good- 
hearted  driver,  however,  sought  to  en¬ 
liven  his  young  companions  by  stories 
from  the  past — his  own  past — which, 
in  its  way,  had  been  as  fruitful  in 
stirring  incident  as  any  novel  of  Scott 
or  Fenimore  Cooper.  It  was  there, 
from  his  lips,  that  I  first  heard  of  the 
experiences  of  the  Voertrekkers. 

John  Tosen  was  an  Afrikander  of 
mixed  birth.  His  father  had  been  Eng¬ 
lish— an  old  soldier,  I  fancy— his  mother 
Dutch.  His  accent  was  that  of  a  Cock¬ 
ney;  he  had  read  one  book  in  his  life, 
and  was  ever  quoting  it:  “The  Wicar,” 
as  he  pronounced  it,  “of  Wakefield.” 
Short,  hirsute,  and  insignificant,  he  was 
not  lacking  either  in  pluck  or  indepen¬ 
dence.  He  deemed  himself  socially  the 
equal  of  anybody,  and  spoke  with  bit¬ 
ter  disdain  of  the  lofty  pretensions  and 
affectations  of  “them  emigrants,”  the 
poor  folk  who  were  then  pouring  into 
the  country.  He  “couldn’t  abide  those 
stuck-up  snobs  who  turned  up  their 
noses  at  men  who  were  their  betters,” 
albeit  dressed  in  moleskins  and  veld- 
schoens.  “Reel  ladies”  put  on  no  airs, 
and  he  cited  with  high  commendation 
the  wife  and  sister  of  an  eminent  gov¬ 
ernment  ofllcial  who  had  lately  trav¬ 
elled  to  Durban  with  him.  It  was  from 
him  that  I  learnt,  while  crouching  out 
of  the  rain,  the  story  of  the  Bushman’s 
River  massacres,  which  were  then  an 
episode  of  only  twelve  years  old.  It 
seemed  ancient  history  to  my  boyish 
mind,  though  some  of  the  survivors  of 
the  tragedy  were  still  little  more  than 
children.  The  story,  as  yet,  had  not 
been  told  in  England,  and  to  this  day 
Its  ghastly  incidents  are  little,  known 
outside  South  Africa.  There,  however, 
they  are  household  legends  in  many  a 


Boer  family,  and  they  shed  a  lurid  light 
upon  subsequent  and  now  pending 
events.  John  Tosen’s  tale,  as  told  me 
at  that  time,  has  been  confirmed  in  all 
its  main  details  by  officially-authenti¬ 
cated  documents,  and  a  moving  narra¬ 
tive  it  is. 

Much  has  been  written  and  printed 
concerning  the  expatriation  of  the  Cape 
Boer  farmers  in  the  years  1835-37,  but 
the  genesis  of  that  movement  cannot, 

I  think,  be  better  described  than  it  was 
by  Mrs.  Anna  Elizabeth  Steenekamp, 
in  the  record  that  was  published  in  the 
“Cape  Monthly  Magazine”  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  1876.  The  writer  was  a  niece  of 
the  great  and  gallant  Boer  leader,  Piet 
Retief. 

“The  reasons  for  which  we  abandoned 
our  lands  and  homesteads,  our  country 
and  kindred,  were  the  following:— 

“1.  The  continual  depredations  and 
robberfes  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  their  arro¬ 
gance  and  overbearing  conduct,  and  the 
fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  fine  promises 
made  to  us  by  our  government,  we 
nevertheless  received  no  compensation 
for  the  property  of  which  We  were  de¬ 
spoiled. 

“2.  The  shameful  and  unjust  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  reference  to  the  freedom 
of  our  slaves;  and  yet  it  is  not  so  much 
their  freedom  that  drove  us  to  such 
lengths,  as  their  being  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Christians,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  natur¬ 
al  distinction  of  race  and  religion,  so 
that  it  was  Intolerable  for  any  decent 
Christian  to  bow  down  beneath  such  a 
yoke;  wherefore  we  rather  withdrew  in 
order  thus  to  preserve  our  doctrines  in 
purity.” 

These  simple  but  honest  admissions 
on  the  part  of  the  pious-minded  old 
Dutch  lady  who  made  them,  suffice  to 
show  how  irreconcilable  are  the  two 
standpoints:  that  of  the  British  states¬ 
man  and  the  British  citizen,  to  whom 
the  mere  thought  of  slavery  In  any 
form  Is  abhorrent,  and  that  of  the 
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South  African  trek-Boer,  to  whom  a 
black  skin  was  the  badge  of  bondage, 
and  the  inferiority  of  the  black  man  a 
canon  of  religious  belief.  The  whole 
history  of  South  Africa  during  sixty 
years  has  been  moulded  by  this  differ¬ 
ence.  The  Boers  not  only  regarded  the 
blacks  as  an  inferior  race,  but  they 
treated  them  as  such.  Not  with  the 
atrocious  cruelty  falsely  imputed  to 
them  by  censorious  philanthropists,  but 
with  a  parental  stringency  which  too 
often  gave  color  to  the  slanders  of  their 
traducers.  These  calumnies,  accepted 
by  British  governors  and  repeated  in 
official  documents,  added  bitterness  to 
the  more  substantial  wrongs  of  which 
Mrs.  Steenekamp  complained.  Unable 
to  obtain  redress  for  the  losses  suffered 
through  native  depredations,  debarred 
from  exacting  reparation  in  their  own 
•way,  cheated,  as  they  considered,  out 
of  adequate  compensation  for  the  lib¬ 
erated  slaves,  continually  feeling  the 
pressure  of  new  restrictions  and  obli¬ 
gations,  they  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the 
stories  that  reached  them  of  vast  pas- 
turelands  and  rich  wildernesses  in  the 
north,  where  they  might  find  new 
homes  and  fuller  'freedom,  and  rule 
themselves— and  the  natives  round 
them— under  their  own  laws  and  in 
their  own  way. 

Of  the  adventures  which  befell  the 
emigrants  in  their  quest  of  freedom,  a 
properly  pictorial  account  has  yet  to 
be  written.  Their  experiences  embody 
all  the  materials  of  an  epic.  No  one 
who  reads  the  published  records  of 
them  can  doubt  the  courage,  the  simple 
faith,  or  the  natural  resourcefulness  of 
the  pious  and  sturdy  pioneers.  That 
these  qualities  were  tempered  by  an 
innate  distrust  of  the  black  man  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  not  unnat¬ 
ural.  Though  the  perils  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  they  had  to  encounter  were  such 
as  to  test  their  endurance  to  the  utter¬ 
most,  their  chief  and  constant  cause  of 
anxiety  was  the  treacherous  savage. 
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Though  their  wish  in  setting  out  was 
to  remain  at  peace  with  the  tribes 
around  them,  the  hostility  they  met  soon 
put  an  end  to  any  hope  of  peaceful  ad¬ 
vance  through  the  territories  traversed. 
Their  original  purpose  was  to  settle  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Delagoa  Bay,  but 
the  accounts  which  reached  them  of 
the  deadly  climate  in  that  country  led 
them  to  turn  their  faces  towards  the 
nearer  and  more  attractive  region  to 
the  southward,  now  known  as  Natal. 
A  small  colony  of  Englishmen,  some 
fifty  in  number,  had  for  years  been  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  port,  "but  the  country  in¬ 
land,  devastated  and  depopulated  by 
the  Zulu  tyrant,  Chaka,  was  unoccu¬ 
pied,  and  the  emigrants  determined  to 
pitch  their  tents  and  establish  them¬ 
selves  permanently  there. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to 
review  the  circumstances  that  attend¬ 
ed  the  early  settlement  of  Natal  by 
both  Boers  and  British.  It  must  suffice 
to  say  that  after  all  sorts  of  sufferings 
and  adventures,  the  emigrants,  in  1838, 
passed  down  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Drakenberg  to  the  meadowy  hills  be¬ 
low,  and  encamped  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tugela  River  and  its  affluents,  be¬ 
tween  the  present— and  now  historically 
famous— townships  of  Colenso  and  Est- 
court.  The  country,  as  first  seen  by 
them,  offered  a  refreshing  contrast  to 
the  bare  and  arid  plains  of  the  interior. 
Its  widespread  basking  hills  were 
clothed  with  long  or  crisp  grass,  and 
the  many  watercourses  winding  be¬ 
tween  them  were  dotted  about  with  the 
fragrant  mimosa,  which  there  grows  to 
a  greater  height  than  elsewhere.  Along 
the  beds  of  the  streams  thicker  vege¬ 
tation  nestles.  The  southern  and  west¬ 
ern  outlooks— free  and  open— were 
closed  by  the  distant  ramparts  of  the 
great  mountain  range  that  bisects  East 
Africa  from  end  to  end.  The  view  of 
this  region  as  you  approach  it  from  the 
coast,  whether  suffused  with  the 
dreamy  haze-glow  of  evening,  or  clarl- 
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fled  by  the  sparkling  atmosphere  of 
morning,  reminds  you  of  a  picture  by 
Claude  or  Turner,  and  may  well  have 
captivated  the  fancy  and  appeased  the 
longings  of  the  weary  wanderers  in 
their  search  for  a  new  home.  To  them 
this,  indeed,  seemed  a  Promised  Land, 
an  abode  of  peace  and  contentment, 
where,  unvexed  by  tyrannic  govern¬ 
ments,  they  might  live  literally  under 
their  own  vines  and  fig-trees,  as  the 
patriarchs  did  of  yore. 

Not  long,  however,  was  Arcadia  to 
be  enjoyed.  One  of  the  first  steps  tak¬ 
en  by  the  emigrants  was  to  secure,  as 
far  as  they  could  do  so,  a  possessory 
title  to  the  country.  They  commis¬ 
sioned  one  of  their  leaders,  Piet  Retief, 
a  man  of  singular  capacity  and  charac¬ 
ter,  to  visit  Dingaan,  Chaka’s  succes¬ 
sor  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Zulus, 
rightly  styled  a  “monster,”  with  all 
the  ferocity  of  his  predecessor,  but  with 
none  of  his  savage  kingliness,  and  to 
establish  with  him  relations  of  amity 
and  concord.  Taking  with  him  an 
armed  and  mounted  party,  Retief  ap¬ 
proached  the  king,  and  after  much  par¬ 
ley  he  gave  the  wily  savage  the  most 
effective  guarantee  of  his  good  faith 
by  rescuing  from  the  clutches  of  a 
neighboring  chieftain  about  7,000  head 
of  cattle  of  which  he,  the  king,  had 
been  despoiled.  A  few  weeks  later, 
having  during  the  Interval  visited 
and  propitiated  the  English  set¬ 
tlement  at  the  seaport,  Retief,  with 
an  escort  of  about  sixty  followers, 
returned  to  Dingaan’s  great  kraal  and 
obtained  from  him,  in  return  for  the 
service  he  had  rendered,  a  document 
ceding  to  him  and  his  countrymen  “the 
place  called  Port  Natal,  together  with 
all  the  land  annexed,  that  is  to  say, 
from  Tugela  to  the  TJmzlmvubu  River 
westward,  and  from  the  sea  to  the 
north,  as  far  as  the  land  may  be  useful 
and  in  my  possession.”  This  document, 
which  Is  dated  February  4,  1838,  is 
now  in  the  archives  at  Pretoria.  Its 


practical  value,  however,  as  an  act  of 
cession,  was  destroyed  by  the  immedi¬ 
ate  sequel.  Three  days  later  the  king 
invited  his  visitors  to  see  him  in  his 
kraal,  where  he  assured  them  of  his 
desire  that  the  farmers  “should  come 
and  possess  the  land  he  had  given 
them.”  He  wished  them  a  pleasant 
journey,  and  he  asked  them  to  sit  down 
and  drink  native  beer,  as  a  parting  cup. 
Unversed  as  yet  in  the  arts  of  Zulu 
treachery,  the  farmers  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation.  We  are  told  that  “after  drink¬ 
ing  some  beer  together,  Dingaan  or¬ 
dered  his  troops  to  amuse  the  farmers 
by  dancing  and  singing,  which  they 
immediately  commenced  doing.  The 
farmers  had  not  been  sitting  longer 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  Din¬ 
gaan  called  out,  ‘Seize  them!’  upon 
which  an  overwhelming  rush  was  made 
upon  the  party  before  they  could  get 
on  their  feet.  They  were  then  ‘dragged 
with  their  feet  trailing  on  the  ground, 
each  man  being  held  by  as  many 
Zulus  as  could  get  at  him,  from  the 
presence  of  Dingaan,  who  still  contin¬ 
ued  sitting  and  calling  out,  ‘Bulala 
amatakatl!’  (Kill  the  witches.)  He 
then  said,  ‘Take  the  liver  and  the  heart 
of  the  king  of  the  farmers  and  place 
them  in  the  road  of  the  farmers,’  who 
were  then  all  clubbed  to  death,  Retief 
being  held  and  forced  to  witness  the 
death  of  his  comrades  before  they  de¬ 
spatched  him.” 

It  is  for  jurists  to  determine  what 
validity  could  attach  to  a  deed  of  ces¬ 
sion  signed  under  such  circumstances. 
That  it  in  no  sense  expressed  the  wish  or 
will  of  the  grantor  was  proved  by  the 
bloody  act  of  cancellation.  So  far  from 
being  desirous  to  encourage  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  farmers,  or  even  to  toler¬ 
ate  their  existence,  within  two  hours 
of  the  massacre  Dingaan  gave  orders 
to  his  impl  to  set  off  and  destroy  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  murdered 
farmers  left  behind  on  the  Tugela.  And 
shouting  out,  “We  will  go  and  kill  the 
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white  dogs!”  the  bloodthirsty  warriors 
rushed  off  on  their  cowardly  mission. 
And  thoroughly  they  accomplished  it. 
With  the  same  noiseless  celerity  which 
marked,  forty  years  later,  so  many 
swift  attacks  on  British  camps  and 
garrisons,  the  Zulus  swept  across  the 
broad  uplands  of  the  Buffalo,  and 
through  the  broken  defiles  of  the  Tugela 
Valley,  to  the  unsuspecting  bivouacs 
of  the  Boers.  Heedless  of  treachery 
and  danger,  they  had  broken  up  into 
detached  parties,  and  were  camped  out 
in  nooks  and  sylvan  resting-places,  con¬ 
fidently  awaiting  the  return  of  their 
representatives.  Let  one  of  them  tell 
the  tale  as  it  is  recorded  in  Bird’s  “An¬ 
nals  of  Natal”:— 

We  had  remained  behind  with  the 
women  and  children  under  the  Drak¬ 
ensberg,  along  the  Blaauwkrantz  and 
Bushman’s  River— not  in  a  camp 
(laager),  but  in  little  bivouacs  of  three 
or  four  wagons  each,  every  family 
separately,  all  along  the  course  of  the 
Blaauwkrantz  downwards.  We  were 
in  tranquil  security,  for  there  was 
peace;  and  as  Retief  had  recovered  the 
cattle  belonging  to  Dlngaan’s  people, 
we  could  hardly  imagine  that  matters 
would  not  all  go  right.  This  Dlngaan 
knew;  and.  In  order  to  come  upon  us 
unawares.  Immediately  after  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Retief  and  his  sixty  men,  he 
sent  a  Zulu  commando  to  fall  upon  us 
by  night.  Blaauwkrantz  is  between 
Ladysmith  and  Weenen,  towards  the 
sea. 

The  first  assault  of  the  Zulus  was  on 
Barend  Johannes  Liebenberg’s  bivouac, 
the  second  on  that  of  Wynand  Fred¬ 
erick  Bezuidenhout  (my  father).  Each 
stood  with  Its  cattle  separately,  no 
camp  (laager). 

Of  the  Liebenbergs,  four  sons  came 
forward;  who,  together  with  young 
Biggar,  went  to  meet  the  Kaffirs.  All 
the  other  Liebenbergs  were  murdered. 
Young  Biggar  was  an  English  bastard 
from  Port  Natal.  He  and  the  Zulus 
understood  each  other;  and  he  must 
have  acted  treacherously,  for  he  went 
among  the  Zulus  without  receiving  any 
molestation  from  them.  When  Van 
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Vooren,  who  was  Liebenberg’s  son-in- 
law,  and  was  in  his  bivouac,  saw  this, 
he  shot  at  Biggar,  breaking  his  arm. 
Upon  this  Biggar  said,  “Uncle,  you 
have  shot  off  my  arm!”  Van  Vooren 
said,  “What,  then,  are  you  seeking 
among  the  Kafllrs?”  And  then  he  shot 
Biggar,  and  killed  him.  Liebenberg’s 
bivouac  was  the  lowest  down  along 
the  Blaauwkrantz  Kloof,  and  was  thus 
first  attacked, 

The  second  attack  was  on  Adriaan 
Js.  Rossouw,  who  was  murdered  with 
his  wife  and  four  children.  We  found 
two  children,  badly  wounded,  on  the 
following  day,  but  they  were  still  alive. 
Elizabeth  Johanna  Rossouw  had  six¬ 
teen  wounds,  and  died  next  day. 
Adriaan  Johannes  Rossouw,  sou  of 
Adriaan,  had  thirty-two  assegai 
wounds,  and  escaped  with  life.  He 
lived  on  my  farm  till  his  eighteenth 
year  (he  was  my  sister’s  child),  and 
then  died  of  one  of  the  wounds,  which 
had  never  completely  healed.  It  was  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  under 
the  breast,  and  It  had  penetrated 
through  the  shoulderblade.  The  film 
of  the  stomach  remained  always  ex¬ 
posed,  and  when  he  breathed  one  could 
see  the  film  open.  The  third  attack 
was  on  my  father’s  bivouac,  consisting 
of  five  wagons  and  three  skin  tents; 
and  there  were  three  men  with  it, 
namely,  my  father,  Roelof  Botha  (my 
brother-in-law),  and  myself. 

An  even  more  piteous  narrative  Is 
that  given  by  Mrs.  Steenekamp— Re- 
tlef’s  niece— from  whom  I  have  already 
quoted:— “On  the  17th  of  February  the 
Kaffirs  attacked  us  also.  Oh!  dreadful, 
dreadful  night!  wherein  so  much  mar¬ 
tyred  blood  was  shed,  and  two  hundred 
Innocent  children,  ninety-five  women, 
and  thirty-three  men  were  slain  and 
hurled  into  an  awful  eternity  by  the 
assegais  of  those  bloodthirsty  heathens. 
Excluding  the  servants,  the  number  was 
over  four  hundred  souls.  Oh!  it  was 
unbearable  for  flesh  and  blood  to  be¬ 
hold  the  frightful  spectacle  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  In  one  wagon  were  found 
fifty  dead,  and  blood  flowed  from 
the  seam  of  the  tent  sail  down  to  the 
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lowest  Ah!  how  awful  it  was  to  look 
upon  all  those  dead  and  wounded.  I 
must  also  tell  you,  my  dear  children, 
how  it  was  that  the  Kaffirs  could  so 
easily  perpetrate  the  massacre  that 
night.  It  was  on  account  of  disobedi¬ 
ence  and  imprudence;  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  people  were  on  the  mission 
and  others  engaged  in  buffalo-hunting; 
others,  moreover,  were  on  the  road  to 
the  Drakenberg,  to  assist  their  fam¬ 
ilies  in  coming  down,  so  that  the  Kaffirs 
found  the  women  and  children  quite 
alone  and  sleeping  peacefully.  .  .  .  The 
Commandant  had  the  dead  buried  and 
the  wounded  attended  to.  On  all  sides 
one  saw  tears  flowing  and  heard  people 
weeping  by  the  plundered  wagons, 
painted  with  blood;  tents  and  beds 
torn  to  shreds;  pregnant  women  and 
little  children  had  to  walk  for  hours 
together,  bearing  the  signs  of  their 
heavy  flight  Oh,  how  weary  and  fa¬ 
tigued  were  those  women  and  children. 

.  .  .  When  the  women  came  up  to  us 
they  fell  upon  their  knees  and  thanked 
God  for  their  deliverance  from  the 
hands  of  the  cruel  tyrant  In  our  en¬ 
campment  there  was  nothing  but  lam¬ 
entation  and  weeping.”  The  district 
in  which  these  scenes  were  enacted 
was  called  and  still  bears  the  name  of 
“Weenen,”  or  weeping,  and  it  is  therein 
that  yet  heavier  carnage— though, 
thank  God,  not  among  the  weak  and 
helpless— has  been  witnessed  during  the 
last  few  weeks. 

The  butchery  so  vividly  depicted  by 
Mrs.  Steenekamp  by  no  means  closed 
the  tale  of  Zulu  ferocity.  Further  on 
she  says:  “On  the  10th  of  August  we 
were  again  attacked  by  the  Kaffirs  at 
Bushman’s  River.  Their  bands  were 
stretched  out  by  thousands  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see.  It  was  a  terrible 
sight  to  witness.  I  cannot  describe 
their  number,  for  one  would  have 
thought  that  entire  heathendom  had 
gathered  together  to  destroy  us.  But 
thanks  and  praise  are  due  to  the  Lord 
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who  so  wonderfully  has  rescued  ua 
out  of  the  bands  of  our  numberless  and 
bloodthirsty  foes,  and  granted  us  the 
victory.  Their  foremost  band  wore  the 
clothes  and  had  the  guns  of  the  killed, 
and  swarmed  down  upon  us,  whilst  the 
others  surrounded  us.  Our  number  of 
flghting  men  was  considerably  dimin¬ 
ished,  for  a  portion  was  with  Maritz 
at  Tugela,  and  another  portion  had 
gone  ahead  to  Port  Natal,  so  that  our 
strength  consisted  of  only  two  fleld 
commandants  and  two  fleld  cornets 
with  their  men.”  They,  nevertheless, 
succeeded  in  routing  the  savage  hordes, 
who  retired  discomflted  beyond  the 
Tugela. 

It  was  of  these  tragical  incidents 
that  I  flrst  heard  from  the  lips  of  John 
Tosen,  as  we  travelled  in  his  wagon  to 
Marltzburg  thirteen  years  after  their 
occurrence.  He  had  witnessed  them 
while  still  a  lad  in  his  teens.  He  told  us 
of  the  morning’s  shock  when  the  un¬ 
suspecting  denizens  of  the  camp  were 
startled  out  of  their  sleep  by  the  flerce 
Zulu  war  cry.  He  described  the  vain 
and  pitiful  attempts  of  women  and 
children  to  shelter  themselves  in  and 
under  wagons  from  the  spears  of  the 
furious  savages.  He  gave  us  thrilling 
instances  of  marvellous  escapes;  one 
Boer  girl  of  thirteen,  though  stabbed  in 
twenty  places,  lived  to  a  green  old  ago, 
the  head  of  three  generations.  Even 
more  stirring  was  his  story  of  the  later 
engagement  when,  with  a  small  carron- 
ade  loaded  with  nails  and  bullets,  the 
farmers  kept  thousands  of  Zulus  at 
bay,  as  they  strove  with  linked  hands 
to  cross  the  Bushman’s  River.  That 
was  probably  the  Boers’  flrst  essay  in 
the  art  of  fleld  gunnery,  in  which,  with 
ordnance  from  Creusot,  they  are  now 
so  proflclent. 

The  natural  instinct  of  the  Cape 
Dutchman— and  all  the  emigrant  farm¬ 
ers  came  within  that  category— for  bor¬ 
der  warfare  was  more  signally  demon¬ 
strated  later  in  the  year.  Rightly  con- 
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Tlnced  that  there  could  be  no  assured 
peace  or  security  as  long  as  Dingaan 
held  power  over  the  Zulus,  the  farmers 
decided  to  try  conclusions  with  him  by 
an  expedition,  the  avowed  object  of 
which  was  revenge  and  reparation.  Mr. 
Andries  Pretorlous,  who  became  after¬ 
wards  the  first  President  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  Republic,  was  unanimously  elect¬ 
ed  Commandant,  and  well  did  he 
justify  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 
The  force  which  thus  proceeded  to 
chastise  and  vanquish  the  terror-strik¬ 
ing  king,  with  his  thousands  of  sea¬ 
soned  warriors  all  thirsting  for  blood¬ 
shed,  consisted  of  460  men  and  fifty- 
seven  wagons.  Among  the  former 
were  several  “persons  of  color,”  in 
whose  behalf  and  for  whose  protection 
a  special  “ordinance”  was  issued  at  the 
outset  This  small,  but  compact  and 
united,  force  marched  in  five  divisions, 
each  under  its  own  officers  and  sub-offi¬ 
cers,  but  all  subject  to  the  leadership 
of  the  chief  Commandant.  A  full  and 
elaborate  record  of  the  march  was  kept 
by  the  clerk  of  the  Volksraad,  acting 
as  secretary,  and  this  document,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  official  report  of  Pre- 
torlus  himself,  supply  as  luminous  an 
account  of  the  expedition  as  any  stu¬ 
dent  can  desire.  Then,  as  ever  since, 
the  Boers  entered  upon  war  in  a  spirit 
of  exalted  religious  enthusiasm.  Nei¬ 
ther  Israelite  nor  Crusader,  Covenanter 
nor  Roundhead,  was  more  constant  in 
the  invocation  of  God’s  help  and  in  de¬ 
pendence  upon  God’s  favor,  than  have 
at  all  times  been  the  Boers  when  en¬ 
gaged  in  battle.  Wrote  Pretorlous 
after  his  victory:  “We  had  full  confi¬ 
dence  In  the  Justice  of  our  cause.  Our 
only  hope  was  in  God;  and  the  issue 
has  proved  that  ‘He  who  trusteth  in  the 
great  God  has  certainly  not  built  on 
sand.’  ” 

The  narrative  of  the  commando  reads 
more  like  the  report  of  a  camp  meeting 
in  the  backwoods  than  the  story  of  a 
critical  campaign.  Pretorlus  appears 


to  have  been  not  less  effective  as  a 
pulpit  orator  than  his  famous  succes¬ 
sor.  He  was  ever  exhorting  and  ad¬ 
monishing  his  men.  Calling  around 
him  his  officers  of  all  ranks  “down  tO' 
the  corporals,”  he  bade  them  “behave 
with  courage  and  prudence  when  neces¬ 
sary;  reminded  them  that  any  design 
undertaken  without  God  is  frustrated; 
how  every  one  was  to  act  when  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  enemy;  that  we,  as- 
reasonable  creatures,  born  under  the 
light  of  the  gospel,  should  not  be  equal 
to  them  in  destroying  innocent  women 
and  children;  and  that  we  may  pray 
of  God  everything  which  is  not  con¬ 
trary  to  his  great  righteousness.  He 
admonished  them  further  to  press  on 
the  minds  of  the  men  under  them  to 
submit  every  morning  their  duties  and 
their  doings  to  the  Lord  in  prayers,  and 
to  spend  the  holy  Sabbath  to  the  honor 
of  God,  and  not  to  use  that  great  name 
in  vain,  nor  to  calumniate  the  Most 
High.  .  .  Finally,  he  repeatedly  re¬ 
minded  us  that  ‘unity  createth  power.^ 
Amongst  other  things  he  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited  any  one  to  interfere  with  Kaffir 
children  or  women  during  the  confilct 
or  to  take  them  prisoners.” 

Whatever  views  may  be  held  as  to  the 
methods  thus  pursued  by  the  Boers— 
and  they  are  as  much  in  vogue  to-day 
as  then— It  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
were  amply  vindicated  by  results.  In 
less  than  three  weeks  the  expedition 
accomplished  its  purpose.  In  those 
days  there  was  not  the  vestige  of  a 
wagon  track,  but  the  route  followed 
was  very  much  the  same  as  that  taken 
by  Lord  Chelmsford  in  1879  in  his  ad¬ 
vance  to  TJlundl.  Every  possible  pre¬ 
caution  was  taken  against  surprise.  The 
Boers  were  never  caught  napping. 
Patrols  were  sent  out  in  all  directions. 
Several  Zulus  who  were  taken  prison¬ 
ers  were  sent  to  the  king  with  white 
fiags  “to  Inform  him  that  if  he  would 
return  to  us  the  horses  and  guns  which 
he  had  taken  from  our  people  we  should 
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be  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  for 
peace.”  No  answer  was  received,  and 
the  march  proceeded. 

At  length,  on  Saturday,  December 
15,  1838,  the  Zulu  army  was  discovered 
posted  on  a  very  difficult  mountain. 
The  rest  of  the  story  cannot  be  told 
better  than  In  the  pithy  words  of  the 
Commandant  himself.  “On  receiving 
this  information  I  immediately  proceed¬ 
ed  there  with  two  hundred  men,  but 
finding  it  unadvlsable  to  attempt  any¬ 
thing  with  so  small  a  force,  and  in 
such  a  place,  I  returned  to  camp.  The 
next  day,  being  Sunday,  we  Intended  to 
remain  quiet,  but  as  soon  as  day  broke 
upon  us  we  discovered  that  our  camp 
was  surrounded  by,  as  we  thought,  the 
whole  of  the  Zulu  forces.  The  engage¬ 
ment  instantly  commenced  on  both 
sides.  The  Zulus  /Ired  upon  us,  and 
made  several  attempts  to  storm  our  en¬ 
campments,  and  on  being  repulsed  they 
only  retreated  for  short  distances.  They 
stood  their  ground  firmly  for  two 
hours,  and  then  were  reinforced  by  five 
more  divisions.  At  this  juncture  you 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  sight  presented  to  us.  It  was 
such  as  to  require  some  nerve  not  to 
betray  uneasiness  In  the  countenance. 
Seeing  that  it  was  necessary  to  display 
the  most  desperate  determination,  I 
caused  the  gates  of  our  enclosed  camp 
(formed  of  the  laagered  wagons)  to  be 
simultaneously  thrown  open,  from 
which  some  mounted  men  were  to 
charge  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  up  a  heavy  fire  upon  them. 
The  Zulus  stood  our  assault  firmly  for 
some  time,  but  at  last  finding  their 
number  rapidly  decreasing  they  fied, 
scattering  themselves  In  all  directions. 
They  were  pursued  on  horseback  by  as 
many  of  our  men  as  could  be  spared 
from  the  camp.” 

The  Commandant  started  off  himself, 
and  shortly  overtook  a  Zulu  warrior, 
with  whom,  after  a  brief  and  bootless 
parley,  he  found  himself  engaged  in  a 
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fierce  hand-to-hand  tussle.  “At  last  he 
closed  with  me  and  attempted  to  stab 
me  through  the  breast;  I  averted  this  by 
grasping  at  the  weapon  with  my  left 
hand,  but  in  doing  so  received  it  through 
the  hand.  Before  he  could  extricate 
it  I  seized  him  and  threw  him  to  the 
ground,  but  as  the  assegai  remained 
pierced  through  my  hand  which  was 
under  me  as  I  lay  upon  him,  I  had  but 
one  hand  to  hold  him  and  use  my  dag¬ 
ger  whilst  he  attempted  to  strangle  me. 
At  this  crisis  one  of  my  men  came  to 
my  assistance,  pulled  the  assegai  out 
of  my  hand  and  stabbed  the  Zulu  on 
the  spot.  My  hand  bleeding  very  much, 
I  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  camp, 
and  it  was  apprehended  some  of  our 
men  had  fallen.  However,  it  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  give  us  this  victory 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  only 
three  of  us  being  wounded.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day  we  resumed  our  march.” 
On  December  22  the  commando 
reached  Dingaan’s  great  kraal,  which 
was  set  on  fire  as  the  Boers  approached, 
and  destroyed.  There,  however,  were 
found  the  bones  of  Retlef  and  his  men, 
and  the  papers,  among  which  was  found 
the  celebrated  “treaty,”  of  which  a  cer¬ 
tified  copy  was  piously  taken  and  kept. 

Though  the  victory  thus  achieved 
did  not  actually  end  the  reign  of  Din- 
gaan,  it  destroyed  his  power.  During 
the  ensuing  year  the  Boers  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  despot’s  younger 
and  more  placable  brother.  Panda,  and 
recognized  him  as  the  future  sovereign 
of  Zululand.  Early  In  1840  another 
commando,  also  led  by  Pretorius,  ad¬ 
vanced  against  the  fugitive  king,  who 
had  established  himself  among  the 
northern  mountains.  Panda,  with  an 
army  of  10,000  men,  co-operated,  and 
by  that  force  another  signal  defeat  was 
indicted  upon  Dingaan,  who  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  forests  and  was  finally 
assassinated  by  some  of  his  own  peo¬ 
ple.  Meanwhile  his  brother  was  for¬ 
mally  Installed  as  head  of  the  Zulus, 
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and  the  boundary  of  the  new  “Repub¬ 
lic”  was  extended  northward  of  the 
line  assigned  by  Retlefs  treaty  from 
the  Tugela  River  to  the  Black  Um- 
volosi,  where  It  enters  St.  Lucia  Bay. 
These  incidents  were  attended  by  the 
seizure  of  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  the 
capture  of  large  numbers  of  “appren¬ 
tices,”  whose  services  helped  to  supply 
the  lack  of  labor  which  made  life  in 
the  depopulated  territory  of  Natal  so 
dliBcult.  In  spite  of  the  pious  profes¬ 
sions  of  the  Boer  leaders  and  the  art¬ 
less  repudiations  of  the  Boer  annalists, 
Boer  methods  in  dealing  with  subjugat¬ 
ed  native  races  then,  as  since,  practi¬ 
cally  demonstrated  the  white  man’s 
claim  to  be  his  black  brother’s  keeper. 

Such  were  the  incidents  which  made 
“Dlngaan’s  Day”  so  memorable  an  an¬ 
niversary  to  the  Boer.  By  him  it  Is 
kept  not  only  as  a  day  of  victory,  but 
as  the  Day  of  Independence.  It  Is  as¬ 
sociated  not  only  with  the  deliverance 
of  his  people  from  the  power  of  a  cruel 
tyrant,  but  with  the  deeds  and  the 
■events  by  which  they  purchased  their 
claim  to  be  a  free  nation.  In  later 
years  It  was  again  identified  with  the 
Boer  struggle  for  freedom.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  1880,  the  malcontent  farmers  of 
the  Transvaal  anticipated  the  date  by 
three  days,  when  at  Paardekraal,  near 
Pretoria,  they  proclaimed  their  Inde¬ 
pendence.  More  recently,  and  especial¬ 
ly  since  1895,  the  yearly  celebration 
round  the  National  Monument  on  that 
spot  has  been  a  great  popular  function. 
Let  me  now  proceed  to  describe  another 
even  more  interesting  occasion  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  fateful  day.  The  imme¬ 
diate  succession  of  more  startling 
events  diverted  attention  from  an  inci¬ 
dent  whose  pathetic  and  romantic  sig¬ 
nificance  deserved  far  more  notice  than 
It  received. 

For  many  months,  if  not  for  years, 
prior  to  December  16,  1895,  endeavors 
had  been  made  to  collect  on  the  site  of 
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the  Weenen  massacres  such  vestiges 
as  might  remain  of  the  victims.  From 
the  river  beds,  the  dongas,  aud  the  veld 
around,  from  time  to  time,  bleached 
bones  had  been  carefully  gathered  and 
reverently  preserved  by  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  farmers,  together  with  rusty  bul¬ 
lets,  implements,  knives,  and  other 
relics  or  fragments,  from  the  devastat¬ 
ed  camps.  •  A  movement,  fostered 
and  directed  by  the  Dutch  ministers 
of  the  district— those  Predikants  whose 
Infiuence  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
their  fiocks  has  contributed  so  greatly 
to  present  events— was  set  a-foot  for 
the  solemn  burial  of  these  remains  and 
for  the  erection  over  them  of  a  suitable 
commemorative  monument.  In  both 
the  republics,  as  well  as  in  the  two 
colonies,  subscriptions  were  collected, 
and  on  the  date  named  the  solemn  cere¬ 
mony  of  interment  took  place.  It  last¬ 
ed  three  days.  Families  and  visitors 
from  far  and  near  responded  to  the 
call.  They  came  in  wagons,  in  car¬ 
riages,  on  horses;  a  few  by  rail.  As  In 
ordinary  times  the  Boers  troop  to  their 
quarterly  Nachtmaul,  or  Communion 
Service,  so,  though  with  more  pious 
fervor,  they  gathered  to  this  patriotic 
festival.  Amongst  them  were  members 
of  the  families  whose  relations  had 
been  slain  on  the  spot  fifty-seven  years 
before.  To  them  it  was  not  only  a  cele¬ 
bration,  it  was  literally  a  funeral. 
After  all  these  years  of  exposure  and 
decay,  the  bones  of  their  kindred  were 
at  last  to  have  Christian  burial.  Sum¬ 
mer  after  summer  the  scorching  sun  of 
South  Africa  had  blazed  pitilessly  down 
upon  the  remains  of  the  pioneers; 
storms  had  raged  furiously  over  them; 
fioods  had  whirled  about  them;  and 
now,  amidst  peace  and  contentment, 
they  were  to  be  laid  reverently  to  rest. 
There  were  some— a  few— amongst  the 
throng,  white-haired  and  aged,  yet  hale 
and  keen-minded,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  massacre.  One  old  lady  bore 
in  her  body  the  scars  of  the  wounds 
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she  had  suffered  from  as  a  child. 
Among  other  bearers  of  names  familiar 
in  the  annals  of  the  Trek,  was  Mr.  Pre- 
torius,  son  of  the  redoubtable  Com¬ 
mandant,  and  at  that  time  a  loyal  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Natal  Parliament.  Retief 
had  his  descendants  there.  A  grand¬ 
child  of  Maritz,  the  other  namesake  of 
Natal’s  capital,  was  to  have  reinter¬ 
ment.  General  Joubert  was  present  to 
represent  the  government  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal.  The  Government  of  Natal  was 
represented  by  the  Prime  Minister  and 
two  of  his  colleagues. 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  monument 
was  about  a  mile  from  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion  at  Chieveley,  from  whence,  on  the 
15th  of  last  December,  the  forces  of 
General  Duller  vainly,  though  valiant¬ 
ly,  strove  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
Tugela,  in  the  face  of  impregnable 
Boer  entrenchments.  Little  recked  we 
then— four  years  ago — of  what  history 
had  in  store.  It  was  bright  but  sultry. 
The  two  previous  days  had  been  passed 
in  religious  exercises,  participated  in 
almost  exclusively  by  the  Dutch  them¬ 
selves.  About  1,200  visitors— mostly 
family  parties— had  encamped  close  to 
the  Blaauwkrantz  River.  Their  wag¬ 
ons  and  tents  gleamed  cosily  amongst 
the  spreading  and  fragrant  mimosa 
trees.  All  had  brought  their  own  sup¬ 
plies,  any  place  of  entertainment  being 
miles  distant.  The  public  services  took 
place  in  a  huge  tent,  and  there,  about 
ten  in  the  morning,  the  official  visitors 
from  Maritzburg  were  received  by 
General  Joubert  and  others,  and  escort¬ 
ed  to  their  places  on  a  rough  platform 
In  front  of  which  stood  the  great  square 
“casket,”  or  box,  draped  in  black,  in 
which  had  been  deposited  all  that  could 
be  found  of  the  murdered  Voertrekkers. 
The  rest  of  the  tent  was  filled  with 
the  Dutch  visitors,  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  were  women  and  children.  Of 
the  service  itself  little  need  be  said. 
The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  follows 
very  closely  the  Presbyterian  order  of 
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worship;  simplicity  and  severity  are- 
its  prevailing  notes,-  combined,  let  me 
add,  with  the  devout  earnestness  of  a 
religious-minded  people.  If  the  hymns 
sung  and  the  prayers  offered  were  de¬ 
void  of  liturgical  embroidery,  there 
could  not  be  a  doubt  as  to  their  sincer¬ 
ity  and  fervor.  The  slow,  sad  cadences 
of  the  ancient  psalmody  were  joined  in 
by  old  and  young,  and  the  words  of 
the  ancient  Book  seemed  racy  of  the 
soil  and  reminiscent  of  the  past.  There 
were  depths  of  suppressed  passion  in 
the  extemporized  prayers  uttered  over 
those  crumbling  bones,  and  the  written 
sermon  was  listened  to  with  profound 
and  unbroken  attention.  It  was  a  pow¬ 
erful  appeal  for  the  unity  and  brother¬ 
hood  of  the  Afrikander  race,  and  there 
may  have  been  in  its  glowing  words 
a  deeper  significance  than  was  suspect¬ 
ed  then.  The  service  over  and  the 
benediction  given,  all  trooped  out  of  the 
stlfiing  enclosure  into  the  hot  midsum¬ 
mer  air.  Preceded  and  fianked  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  foremost  Voertrek¬ 
kers,  the  humble  ox-cart,  which  acted 
as  hearse,  was  followed  by  a  cort&ge 
nearly  a  mile  long,  headed  by  the  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Natal  as  chief  mourn¬ 
ers.  Two  abreast,  the  procession 
wound  its  way  over  the  sun-baked  veld, 
past  mimosa,  and  by  donga,  the  pros¬ 
pect  bounded  by  hills  that  have  lately 
belched  forth  shells  on  beleaguered 
garrisons,  to  where  the  foundations  of 
the  monument  awaited  the  relics  that 
were  to  rest  below.  There,  the  sombre 
casket  was  lowered  into  the  pit  pre¬ 
pared  for  it,  amidst  other  hymns  and 
prayers,  while  reports  were  read  of  the 
steps  that  had  been  taken  to  secure  the 
commemoration.  Then  came  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  by  General  Joubert, 
followed  by  speeches  from  himself  and 
others;  all  breathing  unity  and  good¬ 
will.  One— delivered  by  the  British 
spokesman— expressed  a  hope  that  In 
the  grave  below  would  He  burled  not 
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only  the  sacred  relics  that  had  been  de-  persuasion  that  a  policy  of  reasonable 


posited  there,  hut  the  seeds  of  all  the 
animosities  and  discords  of  the  past, 
and  that  thenceforward  peace,  and 
concord,  and  common  interests  would 
bind  together  the  two  peoples  and  fuse 
them  into  one  race. 

Speeches  over  and  function  ended, 
the  visitors  returned  to  the  encamp¬ 
ment.  There,  in  one  of  the  marquees 
supplied  by  Government  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  the  veteran  Pretoriu^,  with  his 
friendly  household,  entertained  the 
chief  guests  of  the  day  to  a  bountiful 
repast  of  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding, 
and  much  kindly  talk  ensued  about 
things  past,  present,  and  to  come  in 
Johannesburg  and  elsewhere.  Of  what 
passed  then  this  only  may  be  said  now, 
that  there  was  not  in  General  Joubert’s 
mind  the  smallest  apparent  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  any  imminent  explosion,  but 
there  was  on  his  mind  a  very  strong 
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compliance  with  the  demands  of  the 
Uitlanders  would  be  the  best  means  of 
meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

Before  luncheon  was  over  the  gather¬ 
ing  clouds  burst  in  a  tempest  over  the 
camp.  Wind  raged,  rain  fell  in  sheets, 
lightning  flashed  and  deafening  thun¬ 
der  pealed.-  The  river  rose  to  flood 
level,  and  trickling  streams  became  al¬ 
most  impassable  torrents.  It  was  in 
such  weather  that  we  bade  our  hosts 
a  hearty  farewell,  and  that  the  latest 
celebration  of  Dingaan’s  Day  came  to 
an  end. 

Just  a  fortnight  later  Dr.  Jameson, 
with  his  band  of  troopers,  crossed  the 
frontier  of  the  Transvaal  and  marched 
on  Johannesburg!  Four  years  later  the 
Bishop  of  Natal  buried  the  dead  on  the 
battlefleld  of  Chieveley,  slain  by  Boer 
shells  and  bullets  on  the  day  preceding. 
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The  letters  from  Thomas  Carlyle  to 
Robert  Chambers,  which  form  the  ex¬ 
cuse  for  this  article,  were  recently  dis¬ 
covered  among  other  correspondence 
preserved  in  the  vaults  of  our  publish¬ 
ing  office  in  Edinburgh.  They  had 
previously  been  lost  sight  of  for  nearly 
sixty  years,  and  were  found  among 
numerous  other  interesting  letters, 
chiefly  relating  to  the  early  history  of 
Chambers’s  Journal.  It  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  other  Carlyle  correspond¬ 
ence  of  less  Interest  is  to  be  found 
among  the  letters  written  by  distin¬ 
guished  persons  to  the  late  Dr.  Robert 
Chambers,  and  now  preserved  by  his 
descendants.  The  letters  here  printed 
are  in  relation  to  the  original  fund 
raised  for  the  beneflt  of  Mrs.  Begg,  the 


surviving  sister  of  Robert  Burns.  The 
result,  as  indicated  by  these  letters, 
was  not  particularly  successful;  but, 
later  on,  through  the  exertions  of  Lord 
Houghton,  Mr.  Carlyle  and  others,  and 
the  special  solicitation  of  Lady  Peel, 
a  pension  w-as  granted  by  the  Queen 
to  Mrs.  Begg.  This,  together  with  the 
fund  already  raised,  was  sufficient  to 
provide  Mrs.  Begg  against  any  future 
anxiety  as  to  ways  and  means. 

Mr.  Robert  Burns  Begg,  of  Kinross, 
in  his  “Memoir  of  Isobel  Burns”  (Mrs. 
Begg),  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  later  life  of  his  grandaunt,  who, 
with  her  two  daughters,  had  settled  at 
Tranent  near  Edinburgh,  about  the  year 
1832.  In  1843,  after  the  pension  had  been 
bestowed.  It  was  arranged  that  Mrs. 
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Begg  and  her  daughters  should  return 
to  Ayrshire;  and  the  family  took  up 
their  abode  in  a  picturesque  cottage  on 
the  banks  of  the  Doon,  near  the  high¬ 
road  leading  to  Ayr.  Here  Mrs.  Begg 
spent  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her  life 
In  the  companionship  of  her  daughters. 
In  her  comfortable  cottage  she  received 
numerous  friends  belonging  to  the  lo¬ 
cality  and  many  visitors  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  of  widely  different  grades.  Her 
recollections  of  the  poet  were  vivid  and 
distinct,  and  with  her  sister-in-law, 
Jean  Armour,  she  had  kept  up  a  warm 
friendship  until  Jean’s  death  in  1834. 
Mrs.  Begg  died  in  December,  1858,  in 
her  eighty-eighth  year;  and  in  1859,  at 
the  time  of  the  first  Burns  Centenary 
Celebration  (a  more  recent  celebration 
In  189G  was  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  death),  a  sum  of  one  thousand 
pounds  was  raised  for  her  daughters, 
Carlyle  again  taking  great  interest  in 
this  subscription.  Messrs.  W.  &  R. 
Chambers  had  already  handed  to  Mrs. 
Begg  the  proceeds,  amounting  to  two 
hundred  pounds,  of  the  first  impression 
of  Robert  Chambers’s  “Life  and  Works 
of  Burns’’  (1851-52). 

Carlyle’s  essay  on  Burns  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  in  1828  was  nominally  a 
review  of  Lockhart’s  short  but  excel¬ 
lent  Life  of  Burns,  published  the  same 
year.  The  fact  that  this  biography 
was  by  the  son-in-law  of  the  great  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  was  also  editor  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  helped  to  make 
Burns  known  to  thousands  who,  till 
then,  had  barely  heard  his  name;  and 
Carlyle’s  review  contributed  greatly  to 
the  same  result.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
most  Important  piece  of  Burns  criticism 
that  had  yet  appeared.  Its  kindly  sym¬ 
pathy,  generous  judgment,  and  pro¬ 
found  Insight  contrast  quite  singularly 
with  the  essay  on  Burns  published  in 
the  same  Review  by  Lord  .Jeffrey,  then 
and  still  in  1828  its  editor.  If,  after 
reading  Jeffrey’s  well-meant  but  super¬ 
ficial  paper,  we  pass  to  Carlyle’s,  we  are 


compelled  at  a  glance  to  see  how  far 
the  nineteenth  century  had  even  then 
travelled  from  the  shallow  critical  can¬ 
ons  of  its  earlier  years.  Carlyle’s  Burns 
essay  seems  to  have  been  among  the 
first  fruits  of  the  six  years  spent  in 
literary  labor  and  'seclusion  in  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  Craigenputtock.  Characteristic 
though  it  is,  yet  in  the  matter  of  style 
there  is  a  noticeable  difference  between 
Carlyle’s  Burns  essay  and  his  other 
work;  and  when  Mr.  Sumner  remarked 
on  this  to  Jeffrey,  Jeffrey  said,  “I  will 
tell  you  why  that  is  different  from  his 
other  articles:  I  altered  It.’’ 

The  year  1831,  which  saw  Carlyle’s 
migration  from  Craigenputtock  to  Lon¬ 
don,  witnessed  also  one  of  his  very  few 
appearances  as  a  public  speaker.  He 
was’actually  induced— “not  against  my 
deliberate  will,  but  with  a  very  great 
repugnance,”  he  says— to  attend  a  din¬ 
ner  at  Dumfries  in  honor  of  the  Dum¬ 
friesshire  poet  and  litterateur,  Allan 
Cunningham,  w'ell  knowing  he  would 
be  expected  to  make  a  speech.  He  did 
make  a  speech— a  memorable  speech, 
for  it  was  another  hearty  tribute  to 
“the  memory  of  Robert  Burns,”  the 
toast  then  proposed  being  drunk  in  sol¬ 
emn  silence. 

The  first  of  these  letters  from  Mr. 
Carlyle  to  Dr.  Robert  Chambers  is 
dated  from  Templand  in  Dumfries¬ 
shire.  Templand  belonged  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Mrs.  Welsh,  Carlyle’s  mother-in- 
law;  at  Templand  Mrs.  Welsh  spent  her 
later  years;  and  there,  in  the  end  of 
February,  1842,  she  died.  This  was 
the  “mournful  event”  which  brought 
Carlyle  from  his  home  in  Chelsea  to 
Scotland  at  this  time.  The  phrase 
“Worship  of  Heroes”  recalls  the  fact 
that  the  year  before  he  had  published 
in  book-form  his  lectures — delivered  in 
1840— on  “Heroes  and  Hero-worship:” 

Templand,  Thornhill,  Dumfries, 

3  April,  1842. 

My  Dear  Sir,— Your  Samaritan  en¬ 
deavor  on  behalf  of  Burns’s  sister  is 
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worthy  of  all  praise.  It  strikes  one  as 
a  most  tragical  fact,  this  that  you  an¬ 
nounce.  How  many  tavern  dinners 
are  eaten  yearly  in  ail  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  froth-speeches  delivered,  In 
elegiac  commemoration  of  the  broken¬ 
hearted  Robert  Burns,  with  “Ah,  the 
barbarously-entreated  Poet;  ah.  If  toe 
had  him  here  now!”— and  his  own  sis¬ 
ter  is  yet  here,  and  one  of  those  tavern 
dinner  bills  would  be  a  benefit  to  her; 
and  froth-speech  is  still  all  that  results! 
“Be  ye  warmed,  be  ye  fed,”— our  pock¬ 
ets  remain  buttoned,  only  our  foolish 
mouths  are  open,  to  eat  and  to  jabber. 
It  is  damnable.  Such  “Worship  of 
Heroes”  is  like  much  else  that  it  holds 
of,— a  thing  requiring  peremptorily  to 
be  altered.  I  for  one  thank  you  that 
you  have  stirred  to  act  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  Instead  of  dining  and  talking. 

There  can  be  no  possible  objection 
to  your  use  of  my  name  in  the  way 
proposed,  unless  it  be  that  a  better 
were  easily  procurable:  Lockhart’s, 
for  example,  whom  I  doubt  not  I 
could  soon  i>ersuade,  were  I  back 
again  in  London. 

You  must  also  take  my  poor  guinea; 
a  kind  of  widow’s  mite,  which,  poor 
as  all  authors  are,  it  will  be  a  luxury 
for  me  to  give.  I  think  also  I  can 
gather  a  few  guineas  more  in  my 
home  circle,  if  you  send  me  a  half- 
dozen  of  your  subscription  papers  up 
to  town. 

A  mournful  event  has  brought  me 
down  hither,  and  still  detains  me 
here;  but  in  some  two  weeks  more  I 
expect  to  be  at  Chelsea  again. 

With  many  good  wishes,  and  even 
good  remembrances  (for  your  face  and 
voice,  as  well  as  books,  are  known  to 
me  from  of  old),  I  remain. 

Yours  most  truly, 

T.  Carlyle. 

In  1842  the  Anti-Corn-Law  agitation 
was  in  full  course;  the  “People’s  Peti¬ 
tion”  for  something  like  the  Charter 
was  rejected;  and  in  summer  there 
were  strikes,  riots,  and  commotions  in 
various  places.  A  Chinese  war  was 
being  carried  on,  and  1842  recorded  the 
worst  disasters  of  the  Afghan  war,  in¬ 


cluding  that  awful  retreat  from  Cabul. 
It  was  not  till  September  that  Ghuznee 
and  Cabul  were  retaken.  Hence,  wri¬ 
ting  a  second  letter  in  July,  Carlyle  had 
only  too  good  reason  to  speak  of  “the 
present  awful  time:” 

Chelsea,  23  July,  1842. 

My  Dear  Sir,— As  the  season  here  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  Mr.  Milnes  and  I 
thought  good  to  wind  up  our  Begg- 
Subscrlption  affairs,  and  transmit  you 
the  amount.  We  have  made  out  the 
sorriest  pittance,  as  you  will  see  by 
the  particulars  on  the  annexed  sheet: 
but  Indeed,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
pension,  we  did  not  think  it  right,  in 
the  present  awful  time,  to  press  chari¬ 
table  people,  or  even  to  apply  at  all  to 
such  as  were  not  decidedly  rich.  Mr. 
Milnes  took  the  Fashionables  in  his 
own  hand,— and  truly  they  have  not 
proved  too  exuberant  upon  him:  I 
had  an  agent  in  the  City,  of  whom  I 
expected  something;  but  when  applied 
to,  he  responded  that  some  other  party 
or  parties  had  been  among  his  friends 
for  the  same  object  and  in  his  hand 
there  was  nothing.  I  sent  off  the 
amount,  thirty-three  pounds  and  six¬ 
pence,  yesterday  afternoon;  and  it  will 
be  paid,  when  asked  for,  at  the  British 
Linen  Company  Bank,  to  “Robt. 
Chambers,  Esq.,  Athol  Place,  Edlur.”: 
—and  so  herewith  ends  my  steward¬ 
ship  in  this  piece  of  Benevolence.  I 
am  right  glad  we  got  the  little  Pen¬ 
sion;  otherwise  I  fear  the  Subscrip¬ 
tion  would  have  been  rather  a  lame 
affair. 

Yesterday,  on  my  way  homewards, 
I  received  another  sovereign",  and  a 
certain  acquaintance  of  mine  in  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Fields  professes  to  have 
some  three  pounds  and  odd  already  in 
his  hand,  apd  to  be  able  to  gather  a 
few  pounds  more  if  he  had  circulars; 
for  which  element  of  furtherance  he 
long  ago  applied  to  me,  but  got  none, 
my  stock  being  out.  If  you  have  any 
circulars  left,  pray  be  so  kind  as  ad¬ 
dress  half  a  dozen  to  that  worthy 
man;  “John  Forster,  Esq.,  68,  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Fields”;  the  result  of  his 
labors,  together  with  this  new  sover¬ 
eign  of  mine,  and  any  other  dripping 
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that  may  fall  into  my  dish,  shall  there¬ 
by  in  some  good  way  be  transmitted 
to  you.  Much  more  money  might  be 
gathered  if  one  became  pressing:  In¬ 
deed  there  has  been  properly  no 
pressure  here  at  all;  Peel  having  once 
yielded,  the  matter  elsewhere  was  left 
very  much  to  take  its  course. 

We  are  all  much  pleased  with  the 
figure  Miss  Begg  makes  in  these  trans¬ 
actions;  her  letters  are  full  of  modest 
sense  and  propriety;  one  asks  along 
with  you,  w*hether  no  better  task 
than  sewing  clothes  at  Tranent  could 
be  discovered  for  her?  You,  If  you  see 
a  possibility,  will  not  fail  to  lay  hold 
of  it  for  the  poor  girl.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  I  suppose  she  is  safe  at  Tranent, 
and  not  unhappy;— rather  well  off,  one 
may  say,  as  welfare  goes  in  this 
world.  I  reckon  it  one  of  the  best  feat¬ 
ures  of  this  Begg  business  that  your 
conquest  for  them  is  not  one  that  lifts 
them  out  of  their  old  state  at  all;  but 
simply  renders  soft  and  light  for  them 
a  set  of  conditions  they  were  from  the 
first  used  to.  You  have  seen  Isabella 
Begg,  and  can  judge  her  and  her  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  capabilities:  we  will 
leave  you  to  do  your  wisest  and  kind¬ 
est. 

And  so  adieu,  my  dear  Sir;  and 
thanks  to  you  in  the  name  of  all  good 
Scotchmen  and  men;  and,  according  to 
the  old  Proverb,  May  ne’er  worse  be 
among  us! 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

T.  Carlyle. 

The  John  Forster  who,  from  the  above 
and  from  the  following  letter,  is  seen  to 
have  taken  a  hearty  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
scription,  was,  of  course,  the  well- 
known  writer,  the  biographer  of  Gold¬ 
smith  and  friend  of  Dickens. 

Chelsea,  2  Deer.,  1842. 

My  dear  Sir,— This  Postoflice  order, 
for  the  Begg  Subscription,  does  not 
represent  my  own  sovereign  which 
you  were  rigorous  enough  to  send 
back  to  me,  but  the  sovereign  of  a 
“Wm.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Cheapside,” 
from  whom  I  received  that  sum  after 
the  rest  had  been  despatched  to  you.  I 
meant  to  add  It  to  some  pittance 
which  I  understand  Mr.  Forster  (58 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields)  still  holds,  with 


the  firm  purpose  of  sending  it  to  you; 
but  we  do  not  meet  often,  Forster  and 
i;  and  last  time  we  did  meet,  he  was 
not  yet  ready;  so,  to  wash  my  hands 
of  all  chance  of  sacrilege,  do  you  here 
take  the  little  coin,  and  add  it  to  the 
others! 

Your  last  letter,  expressing  some 
doubt  as  to  the  annual  pension  of  £20, 
I  forwarded  it  to  Mllnes;  from  whom 
there  came  answer,  that  at  the  Treas¬ 
ury  things  went  on  very  slow,  but  that 
of  the  pension  itself  there  was  no 
doubt  whatever.  Well;— I  wish  poor 
Mrs.  Begg  had  the  first  instalment  of 
it.  Should  there  be  any  altogether  too 
ominous  delay,  pray  give  us  notice, 
and  it  shall  be  quickened.  Milnes,  I 
believe,  is  in  Constantinople  or  some¬ 
where  far  Eastward;  but  there  are 
other  people  here. 

«*«**«« 

This  is  the  fourth  of  the  five  letters 
from  Carlyle  on  the  subject  which  have 
been  preserved: 

Chelsea,  12  Deer.,  1842. 

My  dear  Sir,— Your  news  of  the  Begg 
Subscription  is  very  good;— and  yet 
not  all  good;  that  is  a  most  mortifying 
paltriness,  that  of  the  illustrious  Pre¬ 
mier  pausing  over  his  first  bounty  as 
too  enormous,  and  reducing  it  to  half! 
I  myself  saw  his  autograph,  announc¬ 
ing  that  Great  Britain  would  afford 
Twenty  pounds  to  the  indigent  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  its  greatest  man  in  these 
centuries;  and  now,  it  seems,  terrified 
at  the  rash  act,  she  has  ventured  only 
upon  Ten.  The  sons  of  Gilbert  Bums, 
too,  it  would  appear,  have  been  “eat¬ 
ing  dirt.”  Alas,  the  whole  world  con¬ 
tinually  eats  quantities  of  dirt.  Yet, 
praised  be  Heaven,  some  Four  Hundred 
iwunds  for  such  an  end  do  come  out  of 
the  world,  dirt-eating  world  as  it  is; 
and  you,  for  your  share,  have  been  en¬ 
abled  to  accomplish  your  problem,  to 
solace  and  screen  from  misers’^  a  meri¬ 
torious,  forlorn,  every  way  venerable 
Scottish  heart,  to  save  all  Scottish 
men  from  a  new  ugly  stigma;  and  do 
one  other  heavenly  act  under  this  ter¬ 
restrial  sun.  We  will  complain  of 
nothing;  let  us  rejoice  over  many 
things. 

Y'our  project  for  these  young  women 
and  their  mother  meets,  in  every  feat- 
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ure  of  it,  my  entire  approbation.  They 
wiil  do  better  in  Ayrshire  every  way, 
since  they  themselves  wish  to  go 
thither.  The  scene  is,  at  any  rate,  more 
genial,  as  I  suppose,  for  representa¬ 
tives  of  Burns;  by  removal  from 
Tranent,  where  they  have  from  poor 
become  “rich,”  they  escape  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  mean  village  envies,  and  other 
impediments;  they  have  free  scope  to 
begin  on  new  ground  a  new  course  of 
activities.  Being,  to  all  appearance, 
sensible  young  women,  1  think  there  is 
no  danger  but  they  will  do  well.  Their 
sixty  pounds  a-year  is  perhaps  after 
all  just  about  the  happiest  sum  for 
them.  Work  is  still  useful,  necessary; 
but  no  longer  tyrannous  tread-mill  ne¬ 
cessity;  they  are  not  dangerously 
lifted  into  a  new  sphere  of  existence, 
but  rendered  easy  in  the  old  one.  We 
may  hope,  a  blessing  will  be  on  that 
poor,  good  household,  and  better  out¬ 
looks  on  all  sides  are  opening  for 
them. 

I  have  signed  the  Paper.  I  return 
you  again  many  thanks  and  congratu¬ 
lations;  and  am  always. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

T.  Carlyle. 

These  letters  show  the  essentially 
kindly  and  generous  temper  of  a  man 
who,  from  external  eccentricities,  has 
often  been  harshly  misjudged;  they 
show  how  keenly  interested,  consider¬ 
ate  and  painstaking  Carlyle  could  be 
in  doing  a  kindness.  At  that  moment 
he  was  a  hard-pressed  literary  man,  in 
the  thick  of  his  struggle  with  Dryas¬ 
dust  over  the  body  and  soul  of  Crom¬ 
well,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
it  was  only  in  these  years  that  Carlyle 
and  his  wife  had  been  raised  beyond 
the  pressure  of  straitened  and  preca¬ 
rious  means.  The  fifth  letter  of  the 
series  is  also  the  last: 

Chelsea,  21  Deer.,  1842. 

My  dear  Sir,— The  more  I  considered 
that  matter  of  Mrs.  Begg’s  Pension, 
the  more  incredible  It  became  to  me 
that  Sir  Robt.  Peel  could  have  done 
such  a  thing.  My  first  hypothesis  was 
that  I  had  misunderstood  your  letter; 
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that  by  the  omission  of  some  “each,” 
or  other  such  word,  the  meaning 
might  have  been  defaced  and  overset 
in  that  passage.  But  no;  there  Is  a 
second  sentence  in  which  you  say,  and 
count  expressly,  that  the  Beggs  have 
ten  pounds  in  all  from  this  source.  My 
next  conclusion  therefore  was  that 
some  Clerk  or  Subaltern  Official  at  the 
Treasury  was  in  error;  that  if  so.  Sir 
Robert  ought  to  be  again  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  matter. 

Accordingly  I  set  one  of  my  friends 
to  make  inquiry  at  the  Treasury;  his 
answer  arrives  this  morning,  that  all 
is  right  there;  that  it  is  not  ten  pounds 
to  the  two  Misses  Begg,  but  ten 
pounds  to  each  of  them, — twenty 
pounds  in  all,  as  was  originally  settled. 
Here  are  the  particulars  as  he  writes 
them  down. 

With  great  satisfaction  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  your  information  was 
defective;  that  the  business  itself  is  all 
right.  Your  own  reckoning,  with  the 
results  of  it,  you  can  rectify  at  your 
leisure;  but  if  there  is  anything  else  to 
be  rectified,  if  these  Treasury  people 
are  stlD  in  error  or  defect,  pray  ai)- 
prlse  me  Instantly.  Otherwise,  I  say, 
there  is  no  haste. 

Yours  ever  truly, 

T.  Carlyle. 
nI 

The  following  letter,  intimating  that 
a  pension  had  been  granted,  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes  (after¬ 
wards  Lord  Houghton),  conspicuous 
alike  in  politics,  society  and  literature; 
and  was,  of  course,  addressed  not  to 
Dr.  Chambers  but  to  Mrs.  Begg: 

I 

26  Pall  Mall, 
London, 

June  6th,  1842. 

Madam,— I  have  the  pleasure  of  In¬ 
forming  you  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  hav¬ 
ing  been  informed  that  a  sister  of  the 
great  Poet  Bums  was  still  living,  and 
in  straitened  circumstances,  has  rec¬ 
ommended  her  Majesty  to  apply  to 
your  use  the  sum  of  £50  sterling  from 
the  Royal  bounty,  and  also  that  I^ady 
Peel,  out  of  the  small  fund  which  lies 
at  her  disposal  as  wife  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  has  expressed  her  desire  to 
settle  on  you  the  annual  pension  of 
£20.  If  you  prefer  that  this  pension 
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should  be  settled  on  your  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  in  sums  of  £10  each  per  annum. 
It  will  be  equally  agreeable  to  Lady 
Peel.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  in¬ 
form  me  which  arrangement  you  pre¬ 
fer,  and  in  case  you  prefer  the  settle¬ 
ment  on  your  daughters,  to  forward 
me  their  names.  The  pension  will  be¬ 
gin  from  the  present  time,  and  the 
sum  of  £50  will  be  forwarded  to  you 
Immediately. 

I  may  mention  that  I  hold  no  official 
connection  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but 
that  he  has  kindly  commissioned  me 
to  forward  this  Intelligence  to  you,  as 
a  general  lover  of  literature  and  as  a 
person  much  interested  in  your  case,  as 
presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Chambers  and 
Mr.  Carlyle. 

I  remain.  Madam, 

Yrs.  very  obet., 

Richd.  M.  Milnes. 

About  the  same  date  and  in  the  same 
connection  John  Gibson  Lockhart  wrote 
to  Dr.  Chambers: 

Dear  Sir,— I  presume  you  are  the 
person  to  draw  the  money  now  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dick,  Bookseller, 
Ayr,  for  the  behoof  of  the  sister  of 
burns.  It  amounts,  you  will  see,  to 
£20— 6d.  at  present;  but  I  believe  there 
will  be  more  by  and  bye  collected  in 
that  neighborhood  and  deix>sited  to 
Mr.  Dick. 

The  memorandum  which  I  enclose  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mrs.  Alexander 
of  Ballochmyle,  near  Mauchline.  I 
wished  you  to  see  it— but  pray  do  not 
make  any  public  use  of  it  unless  after 
ascertaining  that  that  wd.  not  be  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  the  subscribers.  I  am  not 
aware  whether  your  efforts  have  been 
successful  in  this  affair,  but  I  hope 
they  have.  I  declined  having  anything 
to  do  with  an  appeal  to  the  English 
public  until  there  shd.  have  been  time 
allowed  for  a  fair  trial  in  Scotland; 
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but  if  the  result  there  shall  have  been 
Insufficient  at  the  commencement  of 
next  winter  and  you  will  then  state 
the  case  to  Mr.  Carlyle  or  myself,  he 
and  1  will  I  am  sure  be  equally  ready 
to  exert  ourselves  in  London. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  G.  Lockhart. 

Aug.  8th,  1842, 

24  Sussex  Place, 

Regent’s  Park. 

One  other  unpublished  letter  may  be 
added— that  from  Burns’s  nephew  to 
Dr.  Robert  Chambers,  announcing  the 
death  of  his  mother,  last  survivor  of  the 
family  circle  described  in  the  “Cotter’s 
Saturday  Night:’’ 

Kinross, 

6th  December,  1858. 
My  dear  Sir,— I  have  just  heard  of 
the  death  of  my  Dear  old  Mother.  She 
has  been  complaining  only  for  a  few 
days,  and  died  yesterday  morning 
about  8  o’clock. 

The  funeral  is  fixed  to  be  on  Thurs¬ 
day  at  1  o’clock. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  I  can 
scarcely  expect  you  to  undertake  such 
a  journey— but  if  convenient  for  you,  I 
am  sure  your  presence  will  give  us  all 
a  melancholy  satisfaction,  as  no  one 
has  done  so  much  to  render  her  old 
age  comfortable. 

I  am  afraid  my  Sisters  cannot  offer 
you  a  bed,  as  their  house  is  small. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  gratefully, 

Robert  Burns  Begg. 

The  author  of  the  memoir  above  men¬ 
tioned  is  a  son  of  the  writer  of  this 
letter.  Mrs.  Begg  was  long  survived 
by  her  daughters,  the  last  of  whom, 
Isabella  Begg,  died  in  1886. 

O'.  E.  8.  0. 
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By  all  who  have  bandied  a  club  in 
anything  like  a  decent  way,  golf  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  best  of  games. 
To  the  uninitiated  it  wants  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  cricket  or  the  activity  of  ten¬ 
nis;  but  when  the  player  is  possessed 
of  the  true  passion  for  the  game,  golf 
reigns  supreme. 

It  is,  par  excellence,  the  game  of  Scot¬ 
land.  It  has  been  Introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland,  France,  India  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  with  more  or  less  success;  but 
Scotland  Is  the  mother  of  the  pioneers. 
Its  origin  dates  back  into  Scotch  myth- 
lore.  A  club-and-ball  game  has  always 
been  native  to  Scotland,  whether  on 
grass,  or  ice,  or  road,  or  sand.  As  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  game  of  golf  had  assumed  its  mod¬ 
ern  form.  And  so  enthusiastically  was 
the  game  taken  up  by  the  people  of 
Scotland,  that  the  king  was  afraid  that 
its  practice  might  Interfere  with  the 
more  useful  accomplishment  of  archery; 
accordingly,  statutes  were  passed  pro¬ 
hibiting  its  exercise  as  an  “unprofitabill 
sport.”  Ministers  tried  to  put  it  down 
during  the  services  on  the  Sundays,  and 
kirk-sessions  sat  upon  the  delinquents. 
But  It  survived,  and  now  it  is  booming 
over  the  civilized  world. 

Soon  royalty  patronized  the  game. 
King  Charles  I  was  enamored  of  the 
sport.  Nor  was  James  II,  when  Duke 
of  York,  less  enthusiastic  over  the  royal 
pastime. 

Time-honored  golf!  I  heard  It  whis¬ 
pered  once 

That  he  who  could  not  play  was  held  a 
dunce 

On  old  Olympus,  when  it  teemed  with 
gods. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  clergymen,  sen¬ 
ators  and  professors  have  embraced  the 
pastime,  to  keep  them  from  being 


scheduled  by  the  “gods”  as  Ignorant! 
Old  and  young  are  votaries  of  the 
sport;  the  healthy  and  weak  find  equal 
pleasure  in  the  game;  and  the  buriy 
and  the  spare  alike  forget  their  consti¬ 
tutional  differences  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  tussle.  A  rosy  child  and  a  gray- 
haired  veteran  equally  enjoy  their  fee¬ 
ble  foozles  as  much  as  the  brilliant 
driver  of  powerful  physique.  The  game 
is  admirably  suited  for  all,  and  clubs 
are  formed  from  all  classes  of  society, 
the  country  gentry,  the  busy  profes¬ 
sional  men,  the  industrious  tradesmen, 
and  the  hard-wrought  artisans  are 
equally  enamored  of  the  game.  The 
excitement  charms  gentlemen  of  all 
ages,  in  all  weathers,  at  all  times;  and 
experience  has  proved  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  and  Invigorating 
of  pursuits.  Ladies,  too,  get  quite  ex¬ 
cited  over  the  game;  the  Royal  Mary  of 
Scotland  has,  in  this  pastime,  hundreds 
of  followers. 

But  the  attraction  of  golf  can  only  be 
permanent  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  game— hole  playing. 
It  Is  ludicrous  to  see  a  man  playing 
with  clubs  and  ball  alone  from  hole  to 
hole,  and  marking  on  a  paper  his  score 
at  the  end  of  the  successive  holes,  in 
order  to  break  his  own  or  some  other 
person’s  record  for  the  round.  The 
man-agalnst-man  game  by  holes  is  the 
only  real  golf.  In  the  good  days  of  old 
— the  days  of  real  chivalry— scoring  was 
considered  a  necessary  evil  for  medal 
play.  No  one  thought  of  writing  down 
his  score,  or  speaking  of  his  score  In 
ordinary  matches,  although  a  golfer 
could  follow  every  stroke  in  his  mind’s 
eye  hours  after  he  completed  the  round. 
If  he  took  the  trouble  he  could  then 
add  up  his  strokes— which  he  rarely 
did  unless  he  felt  that  his  play  had 
been  exceptionally  good— and  tell  the 
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score.  Of  course  he  may  not  have  re¬ 
quired  to  hole  out  every  putt,  especially 
if  by  accident  he  was  in  the  lucky  posi¬ 
tion  of  playing  one  off  two  when  near 
the  hole;  but,  then,  are  all  short  putts 
held  out  even  to-day  when  scores  are 
tabulated,  unless  when  a  stroke  com¬ 
petition  is  on?  If  a  man  is  being 
thrashed,  he  likes  to  tell  afterwards 
that  his  opponent  was  playing  a  tearing 
game,  and  doing  the  round  in  some  ab¬ 
normally  low  score  for  him.  In  the 
course  of  the  round  he  was  likely  in 
the  circumstances  to  make  the  score  ap¬ 
pear  so  much  better,  to  give  evidence 
that  he  was  really  not  so  terribly 
thrashed  after  all— would  say  to  his 
opponent  who  was  calculating  over  a 
yard  putt:  “I’ll  give  you  that!”  One 
has  not  very  great  faith  in  the  recorded 
scores;  unless,  of  course,  when  every 
putt  requires  to  be  holed  out  in  a  score 
competition. 

And  really,  one  does  not  mind  very 
much  the  recording  of  scores  in  the 
newspapers,  when  the  play  is  by  holes. 
The  very  few  who  know  the  particular 
links  well,  may  read  them  and  analyze 
them;  but  no  others  care  about  them. 
The  weather,  too,  and  the  state  of  the 
green  at  the  time  are  factors  which  will 
not  allow  even  those  who  know  the 
links  to  judge  accurately  in  comparison 
with  scores  at  other  times.  In  fact, 
golfers  would  be  much  better  pleased 
to  read  the  report  of  an  expert  without 
figures  coming  much  in  at  all,  unless 
the  number  of  holes,  one  way  or  the 
other.  But  we  have  not  yet  reached 
this  excellent  method  of  recording  a 
match  by  holes. 

I  write,  be  it  understood,  as  a  golfer 
of  the  Old  School,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  all  the  best  traditions  of  the  game 
when  played  in  its  integrity.  In  the 
“fifties”  and  “sixties”  handicaps  were 
little  known.  If  one  man  was  decided¬ 
ly  better  than  another  he  could  give  his 
opponent  a  third  to  make  him  pull  up 
to  the  top  of  his  game.  But  even  then 


he  felt  it  was  not  real  golf.  It  is  where 
two  are  very  nearly  matched  in  hole- 
play  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  game 
comes  in.  And  it  is  not  always  the 
very  highest  exponents  of  golf  who 
have  the  maximum  of  enjoyment.  Two 
mediocre  players,  who  plod  away  with 
only  a  hole  or  two  between  them  at 
the  close,  may  have  pleasure  unknown 
to  scorers.  Forty  years  ago  I  knew 
two  old  men  who  went  out  the  first 
four  holes  at  St.  Andrews  and  in  again 
every  week-day  in  almost  all  weathers, 
counting  a  boll  of  meal  for  each  match, 
and  a  peck  of  meal  for  each  hole;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  record  on 
James  Wilson’s  club-house  door  de¬ 
clared  the  two  warriors  almost  equal. 
Yet  what  enthusiasm  they  exhibited 
when  playing  each  match!  *“C!ome  on 
the  ground,”  the  one  would  say  when 
looking  in  at  the  accustomed  hour;  and 
the  other  was  not  long  in  throwing  off 
his  apron  for  the  fray. 

When  playing  the  real  game  of  golf 
by  holes,  the  attraction  seizes  all.  Duf¬ 
fers,  first-class  players,  and  profession¬ 
als  can  always  get  a  match  which 
equally  pleases  them;  that  is  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  game.  You  can  always  get 
a  partner  up  to  or  down  to  your  own 
standard,  and  you  enjoy  the  game  at 
any  stage.  “Halved  hole!”  one  raptur¬ 
ously  cries  out  after  many  diflicultles. 
“As  sure’s  death,”  whispers  the  caddy 
of  the  one  to  a  passing  golfer,  “they’ve 
halved  that  last  hole  in  seeventeen!” 
This  is  said  to  have  been  repeated;  it 
may  be  an  awful  exaggeration;  yet  the 
enthusiasm  over  the  “half”  was  elec¬ 
trical  with  the  two  duffers. 

One  advantage  of  the  game  of  golf 
is  its  inexpensiveness  for  the  amount 
of  pleasure  which  it  secures  and  the 
amount  of  health  which  it  gives  to  the 
player.  When  a  man  has  once  pur¬ 
chased  a  good  set  of  clubs,  he  has  little 
more  than  the  payment  of  the  caddy  to 
think  about,  and  that  useful  function¬ 
ary  is  the  philosopher  and  friend  of  the 
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golfer.  He  studies  his  master’s  play, 
and  can  give  his  master  the  club  which 
undue  caution,  or  timidity  akin  to  funk¬ 
ing,  would  put  aside  for  the  stroke.  It 
is  recorded  of  Lord  Kingsburgh,  whose 
strokes  seldom  go  far,  though  he  en¬ 
joys  the  game  very  much,  that  he 
asked  for  his  short  spoon  in  approach¬ 
ing  a  hole.  But  his  caddy  was  too 
many  for  him.  “Aum  thlnkin’,”  said 
the  caddy,  “that  if  yer  Lourdshup  wud 
tak’  yer  L'ourdshup’s  driver,  yer 
Lourdshup  wud  wun  nearer  the  hoie, 
if  yer  Lourdshup  didna’  wun  up  tiH’t.” 
Much  of  the  pleasure  of  the  game  is 
due  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  good  caddy, 
such  as  used  to  be  at  St.  Andrews. 
Nowadays  many  of  them  are  careless 
and  greedy;  you  have  to  keep  your  own 
eye  on  the  ball;  the  caddy  in  the  days 
of  old  was  at  the  ball  before  you.  It 
was  the  carelessness  and  expense  of 
caddies  at  one  time  that  made  some 
golfers  go  in  for  artificial  supports  for 
the  clubs,  which  they  carried  them¬ 
selves.  I  remember  Mr.  Farnie,  who 
had  a  grand  stock  of  old  Hugh’s,  intro¬ 
ducing  this  substitute  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  the  caddies  got  into  a  great  rage 
on  one  occasion  when  he  was  out  play¬ 
ing  a  match  against  a  gentleman  who 
had  not  adopted  the  substitute.  Mr. 
Farnie  called  out  to  the  caddy  to  run  to 
the  hole,  take  out  the  flag  and  tell  who 
had  to  play.  “Send  yer  aln  dummle!” 
was  the  revengeful  answer. 

Golf  by  holes  is  the  only  real  golf. 
You  are  contending  with  one  man,  not 
against  the  field.  The  incubus  of  a 
very  bad  hole  does  not  weigh  you  down, 
as  in  scoring.  Each  hole  just  counts 
one.  However,  I  do  not  believe  in  call¬ 
ing  the  first  hole  a  “witch,”  as  somb  do 
when  they  lose  it.  It  always  takes  an¬ 
other  two— won— before  the  other  can 
be  a  hole  up.  Dash  comes  in  when  ag¬ 
gressive;  caution  when  one  is  ahead. 
I  always  like  the  “honor,”  whereas 
some  of  the  modern  school  do  not  care 
about  it.  They  would  like  to  see  their 


opponent  foozie  or  go  into  a  bunker. 
They  would  like  their  opponent  to  test 
the  strength  of  the  wind  as  to  being 
abie  to  carry  a  burn  or  yawning  bunk¬ 
er,  either  when  the  wind  is  favorable 
or  unfavorable.  They  think  they  thus 
benefit  by  the  opponent’s  shot.  The 
first  carries  slap  into  a  bunker,  there¬ 
fore  the  second  plays  short  and  secures 
an  advantage.  The  first  drives  beyond 
bounds  and  loses  the  hole;  the  second 
does  not  require  to  play,  unless  he  is 
of  the  fast  sportsman  nature,  and  will 
risk  anything  rather  than  claim  what 
was  lost,  though  he  may  just  follow 
number  one.  Yet  I  always  considered 
the  'Tionor”  as  a  privilege.  As  a  long, 
straight  and  steady  driver,  I  had  the 
power  of  paralyzing  or  forcing  my  op¬ 
ponent.  And  I  am  very  much  pleased 
indeed  to  find  that  Willie  Park,  jun., 
holds  the  opinion  of  his  father— both 
Open  Champions— that  the  “honor”  is 
a  privilege  and  advantage.  If  the 
opponent  is  a  long  driver  one  is  spared 
the  temptation,  which  is  difficult  to  re¬ 
sist,  of  pressing  to  avoid  being  over¬ 
driven.  Of  course  I  have  ever  in  mind 
the  old  style  of  playing  for  holes,  and 
never  thinking  of  a  score. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  that  Mr.  Hil¬ 
ton,  the  brilliant  Open  Champion  on 
two  occasions  by  scoring,  is  of  opinion 
that  scoring  is  a  better  test  of  golf  than 
playing  for  holes.  But  he  has  never 
been  Amateur  Champion.  As  I  write 
this  (May  25th)  I  see  that  he  has  again 
—for  the  fourtii  time— required  to  bow 
before  the  powerful  hole  play  of  Mr. 
F.  Taft  in  the  Amateur  Championship 
at  Prestwick.  The  two  methods  of  de¬ 
termining  the  best  player  are  quite 
different.  The  Open  Championship  is 
determined  by  strokes  only;  the  Ama¬ 
teur  Championship  has  heretofore  been 
determined  by  match  play. 

And  when  I  am  on  this  theme  I  may 
mention  that  there  is  an  error  in  both 
methods  when  the  number  of  competi¬ 
tors  is  so  great.  Above  a  hundred  en- 
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tered  for  the  Amateur  Championship 
at  Prestwick  this  year.  Three  days  are 
taken  up  in  the  reduction  of  these  to 
the  two  final  competitors,  who  are  to 
fighl  it  out  on  the  fourth  day.  If  we 
consider  the  time  spent,  the  energy  ex¬ 
pended  for  several  days  in  getting  to 
know  a  strange  course  before  the  match 
takes  place,  and  then  the  four  days  of 
continuous  strain  for  the  final,  it  must 
be  granted  that  some  easier  and  shorter 
method  should  be  adopted.  Those  who 
have  no  chance  of  the  Championship 
should  be  weeded  out  by  scoring,  yet 
unfortunately  this  is  not  approved  of 
by  the  delegates  at  Prestwick  who 
make  the  arrangements.  Two  days  are 
quite  suflSclent  Weed  out  all  except 
the  first  four  by  scoring  on  the  first 
day,  and  let  these  four  have  a  semi¬ 
final  and  final  by  holes  on  the  second 
day.  This  would  be  less  exhausting, 
less  expensive,  and  far  more  attractive, 
especially  to  onlookers. 

Put  this  scoring  must  not  be  as  at 
present  in  some  competitions,  where 
thirty-six  holes  are  played  the  one  day 
by  strokes,  and  the  four  best  players 
compete  by  holes  on  the  second  day.  I 
have  Cruden  Bay,  in  the  north  of  Scot¬ 
land,  in  my  mind.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  professionals  competed.  Four 
got  Into  the  inner  circle  by  returning 
the  lowest  scores  in  the  two  rounds 
added  together.  Now  one  or  two  of 
those  outside  the  circle  made  serious 
mistakes  here  and  there  which  filled 
up  their  score  most  unfairly,  yet  they 
were  playing  better  golf,  even  without 
any  consideration  while  playing  of  the 
particular  method  which  I  had  the  hon¬ 
or  of  originating  and  advocating,  for 
the  proper  determination  of  the  best 
scorers  who  are  to  be  left  to  fight  it 
out  by  holes  for  the  championship  of 
real  golf. 

My  method  is  the  “choice”  score.  All 
competitors  play  two  rounds  on  the 
links  fixed  for  the  competition;  but 
they  are  allowed  to  pick  out  the  best 


scores  for  the  successive  holes,  and  call 
the  total  of  these  the  “choice”  score. 
For  instance,  if  in  the  first  round  the 
player  fakes  four  to  the  first  hole,  but 
in  the  second  round  he  takes  three,  he 
can  put  down  "three”  as  the  number 
for  the  first  hole  in  his  “choice”  score, 
and  so  on  with  the  rest.  By  carefully 
examining  the  scores  of  the  first  eight 
players  at  Cruden  Bay,  I  found  that 
though  Vardon  was  first  by  the  usual 
method  of  making  the  total  of  the  two 
rounds,  he  was  only  third  by  my  meth¬ 
od  of  the  “choice”  score.  But  more  re¬ 
markable,  and  bearing  out  my  views 
for  a  change  in  the  method  of  counting, 
Sayers,  who  was  out  altogether  in  the 
ordinary  method  of  counting,  was  ac¬ 
tually  first  by  my  method.  The  fact  Is, 
the  real  order  by  the  “choice”  score 
was  Sayers,  Simpson,  Vardon.  This 
brought  Sayers  into  the  charmed  circle 
of  the  four  who  were  to  enter  the  lists 
for  competition  by  holes.  Braid,  also, 
who  was  outside  by  the  ordinary  meth¬ 
od  of  counting  scores,  was  within  the 
charmed  circle  along  with  Herd  and 
Kirkcaldy  by  my  method  of  “choice” 
score. 

Surely  that  must  be  admitted  to  be 
a  startling  fact.  But  It  may  be  asked 
by  one  who  is  prejudiced  against  the 
system  which  I  have  advocated  for 
years:  “In  what  does  the  merit  of  the 
system  lie?  Why  is  it  preferable?  Does 
this  accidental  fiuke  of  Sayers  being 
thrown  into  the  charmed  circle  by  your 
method,  when  he  was  out  of  the  circle 
by  the  usual  scoring  method.  Justify 
you  in  saying  that  It  Is  any  nearer 
what  you  are  continually  parading  as 
the  only  real  golf  of  playing  by  holes?” 

In  real  golf— by  holes— dash  and  cau¬ 
tion,  brilliancy  and  safety  are  well 
blended  and  balanced.  Now,  according 
to  my  “choice”  score  system,  this  bring¬ 
ing  out  of  both  essential  elements  in 
the  game  Is  observed  as  far  as  can  be 
by  scoring.  The  fact  is  in  the  first 
round  you  score;  in  the  second  you  play 
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against  your  first  score.  In  the  first 
round  the  element  of  caution  is  strictly 
to  be  observed;  in  the  second  round 
brilliancy  is  brought  in  to  play.  For, 
let  us  consider  the  matter  for  a  minute. 
If  four  is  the  safe  score  for  the  first 
hole  in  the  first  round,  I  play  against 
that  with  all  I  have  in  me,  to  try  to 
beat  it  in  the  second  round.  I  risk 
everything.  I  try  a  long  carry,  I  bolt 
a  putt.  It  does  not  matter  though  I 
take  five  or  six  to  It;  but  by  the  bold 
game  I  may  get  down  in  “three.”  Then 
three  would  be  my  “choice”  score  after¬ 
wards  in  my  computation  for  the  first 
hole.  And  so  on  for  the  several  succes¬ 
sive  holes.  If  I  have  done  very  well 
at  the  sixth  hole  in  the  first  round,  I 
need  not  trouble  myself  in  the  second 
round  when  I  come  to  that  hole.  If  I 
have  foozled  the  ninth  hole  in  the  first 
round  I  must  play  with  caution  in  the 
second  round  at  that  hole.  I  must 
make  up  for  my  former  loss  there  by 
playing  for  safety.  Of  course  a  man 
who  foozles  the  same  hole  in  two  con¬ 
secutive  rounds  is  surely  unfit  to  com¬ 
pete  for  either  Open  or  Amateur  Cham¬ 
pionship! 

You  will  see,  then,  that  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  round  a  man  is  playing  against 
one  opponent— himself— hole  by  hole, 
according  to  his  score  in  the  first  round. 

It  may  be  said  on  first  thoughts,  “Is  a 
man  to  be  keeping  his  first  card  in  his 
pocket  all  through  the  second  round  In 
order  to  weigh  all  these  matters?” 
Well,  an  ordinary  duffer  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  forget  his  score  at  a  hole 
played  three  hours  before,  but  really 
a  champion  player  ought  to  remember 
when  striking  off  each  hole  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  round  what  he  did  in  the  first.  That 
is  one  of  the  points  of  the  vivid  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  the  game.  A  champion 
player  plays  each  hole  in  the  second 
round  as  if  stroke  by ’stroke  against  the 
first  round.  He  knows  every  stroke 
only  too  well.  And  without  any  strain 
upon  even  the  most  Illiterate  profession¬ 


al’s  mind,  he  could  be  sure  that  at  any 
hole  he  would,  when  playing  the  sec¬ 
ond  round,  recollect  what  he  did  in  the 
previous  round.  Accordingly,  this 
“choice”  score  of  the  two  rounds  is  as 
near  as  can  be  the  best  “weeder-out” 
of  all  who  ought  not  to  be  in  the  final 
tussle  of  four. 

In  this  way  only  two  days  are  re¬ 
quired  for.  any  tournament  or  any 
championship.  And  as  well  as  can  be, 
avoiding  the  precarious  chance  work 
of  the  present  method  of  scoring,  as  in 
the  Open  Championship,  and  the  very 
fatiguing  system  of  reducing  the  play¬ 
ers  in  the  Amateur  Championship,  we 
could  adopt  a  system  which  would 
bring  out  the  elements  of  brilliancy  as 
well  as  caution  in  the  contest  for  the 
blue  ribbon  of  the  game. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  I  should  find  in 
other  competitions  of  a  similar  nature 
and  status  equally  startling  and  per¬ 
haps  unexpected  results  to  those  at 
Cruden  Bay,  if  I  analyzed  the  scores  in 
two  rounds  adopted  to  weed  out  all  but 
the  four  who  are  left  to  play  by  holes; 
but  I  have  not  had  access  to  these.  I 
have  brought  forward  one  very  prom¬ 
inent  case,  and  that  is,  so  far,  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  my  favor.  But  it  is  on  the 
principle  of  studied  play  in  the  second 
round  or  a  match  hole-by-hole  against 
one’s  work  in  the  first  round,  and  not 
as  mere  aggregate  scoring  against  the 
field,  that  I  mainly  argue.  And  I  trust 
a  little  candid  and  unbiassed  consider¬ 
ation  on  the  part  of  my  critics  of  the 
iModern  School  will  convince  them  that 
in  order  to  get  quit,  as  much  as  we 
can,  of  the  element  of  chance  (popularly 
called  luck),  and  press  in  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  element  of  skill  (with  dash 
and  nerve),  that  some  method  like  this 
originated  and  advocated  by  me  might 
really  be  tried.  There  are  difficulties 
which  bristle  In  every  good  plan,  but  It 
seems  to  me  that  here  we  have  fewer 
than  In  any  other  system,  considering 
the  great  end  that  It  is  bound  to  secure. 
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It  is  in  match  playing  far  more  than 
in  scoring  that  the  pleasure  of  golf  is 
experienced.  “I  managed  him  at  the 
corner  o’  the  dyke,”  has  more  “birr” 
in  it  than  “I  nearly  broke  my  record, 
but  for  a  confounded  foozle,”  when  a 
man  comes  into  the  Club  after  a  match. 
And  what  a  nuisance  it  is,  in  playing  a 
round  by  holes  with  an  inveterate  scor¬ 
er,  to  see  him  take  out  his  pencil  and 
paper  at  the  end  of  each  hole  and  put 
down  thereon  the  marks  of  each.  It  is 
a  real  nuisance  for  one  of  us  old  golf¬ 
ers,  at  any  rate. 

When  we  find  that  the  game  of  golf 
is  so  attractive  to  men  up  in  years  who 
learned  it  when  young,  we  must  surely 
conclude  that  it  is  because  of  the  skill 
rather  than  the  force  required  in  play¬ 
ing  it  I  know  I  am  here  on  dangerous 
ground.  I  have  always  advocated  skill 
versus  force  in  the  game  of  golf.  Not 
that  in  a  brilliant  young  player  physi¬ 
cal  power  is  not  needed;  but  even  with 
him  he  must  play  with  his  full  strength 
under  control  for  continued  success  in 
driving.  “Gowf  needs  a  held,”  is  an 
old  adage  of  “The  Skipper”— well- 
known  caddy — of  St  Andrews.  Allan 
Robertson  was  a  little  man,  playing 
with  toy  clubs  and  twenty-six  balls, 
yet  no  one  could  beat  him.  His  great 
match  of  twenty  rounds  against  Willie 
Dunn,  in  1843,  proved  that  skill  mas¬ 
tered  strength  in  the  long  run.  For 
Dunn  was  a  tall,  powerful  man,  and 
one  of  the  neatest  drivers  I  ever  saw 
handle  a  club.  But  Allan  used  bis  bead, 
and  by  his  continued  consummate  skill 
in  every  stroke  managed  to  overcome 
his  brilliant  rival.  We  have  only  to 
think  of  Andrew  Strath,  Mr.  P.  C.  An¬ 
derson,  and  Dr.  Allan  (all  champions) 
to  recognize  their  comparative  physical 
weakness  with  others  of  strong  calibre. 
A  tremendous  Blackwell  drive  with  a 
high  tee  and  broad-faced  club  may  not 
have  been  often  witnessed  in  the  olden 
times,  though  Messieux  and  Patullo,  at 
St.  Andrews,  drove  as  far  over  St  An- 
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drews’  Links  with  the  thin-faced  club, 
no  tee,  and  feather  ball.  But  did  ever 
a  Blackwell  or  one  of  bis  school  equal 
the  best  players  of  the  “fifties”  or 
“sixties”  in  the  telling  “second  shot?” 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  find  that 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  his  last  excellent 
work  on  “Golf  and  Golfers,”  yields 
more  than  does  Mr.  Hilton  to  what  I 
have  been  saying,  for  he  remarks: 
“Vardon’s  style  in  driving  is  very  nota¬ 
ble;  it  is  a  triumph  of  mind  over  mat¬ 
ter,  of  skill  and  science  over  the  vis 
inerticB  of  guttapercha,  that  some  men 
try  to  overcome  by  brute  force,”  Mr. 
Hilton  accuses  many  of  the  older  school 
of  players  for  maintaining  that  physi¬ 
cal  force  is  of  little  avail  in  golf.  Let 
him  ask  the  veteran  player,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Doleman,  whose  name  I  have  just 
been  reading  in  the  list  of  successful 
champions  in  the  Perth  Tournament  of 
1866,  and  who  was  trying  bis  band  this 
week  at  the  Amateur  Championship  at 
Prestwick.  Mr.  Doleman  has  taken 
part  in  more  championships  and  tour¬ 
naments  than  any  one  else,  and  knows 
the  points  of  the  game  as  well  as  any 
living  golfer.  Let  Mr.  Hilton  ask  Mr. 
Doleman  about  my  own  driving  in  the 
“sixties,”  and  he  will  very  likely  be  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  answer  when  compar¬ 
ing  the  force  player  of  the  present  day 
with  the  skill  player  of  old.  And  it  is 
this  matter  of  skill  that  lends  the  fine 
attractiveness  to  the  game  when  one 
passes  fifty  years  of  age.  The  elastic¬ 
ity  of  youth  is  gone;  the  worries  of  life 
have  fixed  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
forehead;  yet  the  game  has  still  its  old 
keenness  when  equally  matched  skill 
players  are  struggling  for  the  friendly 
victory.  The  laurel  of  a  championship 
may  be  put  on  another’s  brow;  no  mat¬ 
ter  is  this  to  the  enthusiastic  player  of 
the  Old  School.  He  has  his  match 
against  his  one  opponent,  and  he  ban¬ 
ishes  care  for  the  time  being.  The  turf 
still  springs  under  his  foot,  not  now 
so  elastic;  eagerly— almost  as  of  old— he 
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hurries  after  his  ball,  and  his  friends 
think  him  young  once  more.  The  game 
is  giving  him  a  new  lease  of  life. 

The  attractions  of  golf  are  even  ex¬ 
citing  to  one  of  the  Old  School  as  he 
looks  back  through  the  twilight  of  au¬ 
tumnal  years  at  his  young  golf-world. 
When  the  clubs  have  been  laid  aside, 
because  the  band  has  lost  its  cunning, 
or  too  great  a  distance  from  a  good 
golf  course  prevents  one  from  having 
regular  practice,  yet  the  eye  follows 
with  pleasure  the  accounts  of  the 
matches  in  the  newspapers,  and  the 
pen  occasionally  comes  to  one’s  aid  in¬ 
stead  of  the  favorite  weapon  of  old. 
“Once  a  golfer,  always  a  golfer,”  is 
a  true  adage.  The  praise  of  the  game 
the  initiated  will  never  cease  to  cele¬ 
brate— it  is  all-absorbing.  The  learned 
can  recreate  their  bodies  and  unbend 
their  minds  with  rare  stamina.  A 
stranger  may  think  it  ludicrous  to  see 
a  learned  professor  or  a  correct  clergy¬ 
man  become  animated  over  the  strik¬ 
ing  of  a  guttapercha  ball  with  a  slim 
wooden  club.  But  this  is  just  like  the 
effect  of  stopping  your  ears  to  exclude 
the  music  in  a  gay  ballroom.  Hear  the 
thrill  of  the  waltz  tune,  and  you  rush 
in  spirit  among  the  dancers;  feel  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  golfer,  and  the  clubs 
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become  magic  wands  and  the  balls  jew¬ 
els.  The  whole  frame  is  alive  with  the 
pastime.  Over  the  undulating  course 
even  the  short-breathed  veteran  will 
walk,  so  absorbed  is  he  in  the  game. 
He  has  the  terrors  of  bunkers  to  try 
his  nerves,  and  the  charms  of  nice  ap¬ 
proaches  to  cheer  him.  So  keen  is  his 
spirit  that  the  golfer  considers  his  life 
immortal. 

There  is,  too,  a  brotherhood  in  golf 
unknown  in  many  other  games.  That 
is  a  joyful  attraction.  All  are  here  put 
on  the  same  level.  Talent,  money,  posi¬ 
tion  are  all  thrown  aside  when  being 
matched  with  a  brilliant  player  of  any 
rank.  And  that  is  one  of  the  glories 
of  the  game;  there  is  no  respect  of  per¬ 
sons— skill  reigns  supreme.  Many  a 
life  attachment  has  been  made  on  the 
“green.”  Golf  eclipses  all  outdoor 
games  for  developing  sociality.  No 
game  has  an  equal  charm  for  the  keen 
golfer  of  any  grade  In  the  golfing 
scale.  The  cynic’s  sneer  cannot  dampen 
the  spellbound  devotee  to  the  best  of 
games. 

And  still  the  Royal  game  maintains  Its 
piace, 

And  will  maintain  it  through  each  ris¬ 
ing  race. 

,  J.  O.  McPherson. 
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On  the  wide  veldt,  beneath  the  vaster  sky, 

The  graves  of  battling  Boer  and  Briton  lie. 

By  day  the  sunlight  watches  o’er  their  sleep. 

By  night  the  stars  their  solemn  vigil  keep. 

Gold,  calm,  and  brilliant,  from  that  awful  height 
They  ask:  “Were  ye  so  weary  of  the  light? 

Ours  the  slow  aeons,  yours  the  fiying  day. 

Why  reckless  filng  its  noon  and  eve  away?” 

And  lo,  the  answer:  “Nay.  but  life  was  sweet. 

Death  a  grim  horror  that  we  loathed  to  meet. 

But  Duty  spurred  us  to  the  foremost  place. 

And  Honor  beckoned  with  a  shining  face.” 

B.  Paul  Beuman. 
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“THE  BEST  HUNDRED  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN.” 


The  list  of  oue  hundred  books  for 
children,  just  compiled  by  the  united 
efforts  of  nearly  a  thousand  readers  of 
the  Dally  News,  is  interesting,  but  it 
is  hardly  admirable.  This  list  has  been 
used  by  the  judges  as  their  touchstone 
in  judging  the  prize  of  £10;  for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  terms  of  the  competition,  the 
award  was  to  go  to  the  sender  of  the 
list  which  approximated  to  it  most 
nearly. 

First,  of  this  pUbiscite  list.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting,  because  it  shows  what  nearly 
a  thousand  readers  regard  as  (here  we 
quote  the  Daily  News’  original  an¬ 
nouncement)  the  “Best  Hundred  Books 
for  Children,  selected  with  the  imme¬ 
diate  object  of  furnishing  suggestions 
which  may  possibly  be  of  use  to  the 
corporation  of  West  Ham  in  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  scheme  which  they  have  on  foot: 
the  establishment  of  a  Children’s  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  use  of  their  borough.’’ 

It  will  be  noted  that  under  the  ex¬ 
press  terms  of  the  competition  all  com¬ 
petitors  were  constituted  literary  ad¬ 
visers,  so  to  speak,  to  the  West  Ham 
authorities.  They  were  not  asked  to 
determine  what  are  now  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  books  in  the  nursery.  They  were 
asked  to  advise  as  to  what  books  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  children  by 
a  responsible  body,  anxious  to  form  a 
good  library  for  children. 

Here,  then,  is  the  plebiscite  list,  with 


the  number  of  votes  given 
book: 

to  each 

Robinson  Crusoe, 

921 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales, 

877 

Alice  In  Wonderland, 

867 

Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays, 

881 

Pilgrim’s  Progress, 

824 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales, 

807 

Little  Women, 

757 

Arabian  Nights, 

730 

Little  Lord  Pauntleroy, 

727 

Alice  Through  the  Looking- 


glass,  723 

Waterbabies,  712 

Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shake¬ 
speare,  706 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  705 

Treasure  Island,  705 

Swiss  Family  Robinson,  691 

Ivanhoe,  670 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  650 

Westward  Ho!  632 

Jungle  Book,  575 

Wide  Wide  World,  520 

.®sop’s  Fables,  517 

Heroes,  505 

Hereward  the  Drake,  488 

Masterman  Ready,  484 

Jackanapes,  467 

Carrots,  460 

Eric,  427 

Kidnapped,  406 

Last  of  the  Mohicans,  382 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  356 

Story  of  a  Short  Life,  355 

The  Talisman,  349 

Little  Men,  344 

Blue  Fairy  Book,  341 

Black  Beauty,  337 

Saint  Winifred’s,  336 

Madam  How  and  Lady  Why,  335 

Mr.  Midshipman  Easy,  331 

Stories  from  Homer,  328 

King  Solomon’s  Mines,  327 

Children  of  the  New  Forest,  322 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring,  320 

David  Copperfield,  315 

A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing,  306 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
under  the  Sea,  302 

The  Daisy  Chain,  301 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  289 

Tanglewood  Tales,  287 

The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  284 

Uncle  Remus,  283 

Coral  Island,  282 

Second  Jimgle  Book,  280 

Parables  from  Nature,  278 

At  the  Back  of  the  North 
Wind,  277 

Jessica’s  First  Prayer,  275 

Don  Quixote,  273 

A  Peep  Behind  the  Scenes,  270 
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Boy’s  Own  Annual,  265 

Ministering  Children,  261 

Red  Fairy  Book,  258 

Cbiid’s  Garden  of  Verse,  254 

Round  the  World  in  Eighty 
Days,  252 

Good  Wives,  245 

Feats  on  the  Fiord,  244 

Lamplighter,  243 

Lorna  Doone,  243 

From  Log  Cabin  to  White 
House,  241 

The  Cuckoo  Clock,  236 

The  Little  Duke,  236 

Dickens’s  Christmas  Books,  235 
Helen’s  Babies,  234 

Longfellow’s  Poems,  230 

Oliver  Twist,  230 

Scott’s  Poems,  221 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  216 

Fairyland  of  Science,  215 

Vice  Versa,  213 

In  the  Days  of  Bruce,  212 

Heir  of  Redcliffe,  211 

Queechy,  210 

Fifth  Form  at  St.  Dominic’s,  206 
Three  Midshipmen,  206 

Dove  in  the  Eagle’s  Nest,  205 

Kenilworth,  205 

Peter  Simple,  203 

Misunderstood,  202 

Sweetheart  Travellers,  201 

Child’s  History  of  England,  200 
Christmas  Carol,  200 

Sandford  and  Merton,  199 

The  Schonberg-Cotta  Family,  198 
Christie’s  Old  Organ,  197 

Six  to  Sixteen,  107 

Pickwick  Papers,  192 

Jan  o’  the  Windmill,  191 

A  Gentleman  of  France,  190 

Girl’s  Own  Annual,  185 

Voyage  of  the  “Sunbeam,”  185 

Quentin  Durward,  183 

LltUe  Meg’s  Children,  179 


The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  this 
list  is  the  enormous  dominance  of  fic¬ 
tion.  No  fewer  than  elghty-nlne  of  the 
books  named  come  under  this  head. 
Thus,  only  eleven  books  are  left  to  rep¬ 
resent  science,  travel,  biography,  po¬ 
etry,  natural  history,  and  what  not.  A 
pretty  commentary  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  many-headed!  The  conviction 
grows  that  this  “standard”  list  reveals 


simply  the  books  which  are  believed  to 
be  most  popular  with  children.  Indeed, 
we  are  disposed  to  accept  it  as  a  fairly 
veracious  statement  of  the  obvious 
reading-tastes  of  the  nursery.  But  as 
an  advisory  document  compiled  for 
transmission  to  West  Ham  the  list  is  a 
failure.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  al¬ 
ready  reached  West  Ham;  and  Mr.  A. 
Cotgreave,  of  the  West  Ham  Library, 
has  given  his  views  upon  it.  These  are 
just  what  we  should  have  anticipated. 
Mr.  Cotgreave  feels  “bound  to  say  that, 
after  due  consideration,  I  believe  that 
the  larger  number  would  more  merit 
the  title  of  popular  than  of  best.”  Mr. 
Cotgreave  holds  and  we  agree  with  him 
that  a  children’s  library— formed  as  any 
such  library  should  be, -with  a  ming¬ 
ling  of  sympathy  and  sagacity— ought 
to  include  “  a  fair  proportion  of  inter¬ 
esting  and  simple  works  of  a  higher 
order  than  mere  story-books.”  He 
adds,  “I  therefore  regret  to  see  how  en¬ 
tirely  these  Instructive  books  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  competition  lists  from 
which  your  analysis  is  made.”  Certain¬ 
ly  nothing  would  be  a  lamer  action  on 
the  part  of  the  West  Ham  authorities 
than  the  adoption  of  the  Dally  News’ 
pUbiscite  selection— a  selection  for 
which,  of  course,  our  contemporary  is 
not  responsible.  To  dismiss  it,  it  con¬ 
tains:  89  stories,  4  books  of  poetry,  2 
books  of  science,  1  book  of  travels,  1 
biography,  3  annuals  (mainly  fiction). 

We  now  come  to  the  list  which- by 
approximating  most  closely  to  the 
pUbiscite  list— has  taken  the  prize.  It 
was  sent  In  by  Miss  May  Price  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  its  agreement  with  the  stan¬ 
dard  list  is  represented  by  the  fraction 
61-100;  that  is  to  say.  It  names  61  books 
which  are  approved  by  the  united  wis¬ 
dom  of  all  the  competitors,  and  39 
books  which  are  not  so  ratified.  It  Is 
on  these  39  that  we  at  once  concentrate 
our  attention,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  the  competitor,  who  has 
shown  by  at  least  61  inclusions,  that 
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she  understands  the  more  obvious 
tastes  of  children,  is  alive  to  their  rarer 
tastes  and  aptitudes.  We  find  that 
Miss  Price’s  unratified  thirty-nine  books 
include  such  capital  stuff  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing:— 

I 

Life  of  Our  Lord  (Mrs.  Marshall). 

Little  Arthur’s  History, 

The  Story  of  the  Heavens. 

Glaucus. 

Evenings  at  Home. 

How  I  Found  Livingstone. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 

Homes  Without  Hands. 

Men  Who  Have  Made  the  Empire. 

Under  Drake’s  Flag. 

With  Clive  in  India. 

Book  on  Nonsense. 

Miss  Price’s  list  is  better  than  the 
standard  list  inasmuch  as  it  combines 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  what  chil¬ 
dren  like  in  the  way  of  stories,  fancy, 
and  fun,  with  a  certain  good  Judgment 
of  what  they  may  be  led  to  like  in  the 

The  Academy. 


way  of  histories,  deeds,  and  natural 
wonders. 

The  Daily  News  has  published  one  of 
the  unsuccessful  lists— sent  in  by  Miss 
Grace  Mackay.  This  deserves  the 
praise  awarded  to  its  workmanlike 
qualities.  It  is  impossible,  without 
more  space  than  we  can  afford,  to  com¬ 
pare  Miss  Mackay’s  list  with  the 
pUbiscite  and  “champion”  lists.  It  will 
be  found  in  the  Dally  News  of  January 
30.  But  it  has  many  good  inclusions, 
and  if  it  errs,  it  is  on  the  side  of  solid¬ 
ity;  yet  four  books  of  natural  history 
can  hardly  be  too  many  in  a  hundred, 
nor  six  books  of  travels,  nor  five  of 
biography,  nor  three  of  poetry. 

It  is  amazing  to  find  how  few  of  all 
the  many  hundreds  of  children’s  books 
which  have  poured  from  the  press  in, 
say,  the  last  ten  years,  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  lists.  The  proportion  of 
such  books  is  almost  infinitesimal,  and 
whether  we  take  the  fact  in  connection 
with  the  pUbisdte  list  or  the  "cham¬ 
pion”  list,  the  fact  is  significant. 
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Surely  in  no  spot  in  Great  Britain, 
village  or  town,  can  it  be  possible  to 
feel  so  far  removed  from  the  world  as 
in  an  Irish  country  town.  That  peace 
which  the  world  cannot  give  broods 
over  it  Mr.  Froude  has  heard  the  last 
echo  of  fhe  elder  world  in  the  church 
bells,  which  chime  now  as  they  did  in 
the  days  of  virtuous  King  Harry,  who 
turned  the  monks  adrift.  In  Cullagh- 
more,  a  county  town  of  the  Irish  Mid¬ 
lands,  no  sound  is  heard  that  is  peculiar 
to  modern  life  except  the  distant  roar 
of  the  trains  hurrying  to  Cork.  One 
cannot  believe,  at  first  that  this  is  a 
mother  city,  whither  ever  so  many  little 


demes  look  for  supplies  and  help  and 
government.  Yet  even  here  tradesmen 
can  amass  their  piles  of  greasy  notes, 
and  banks  and  public  bouses  are  abun¬ 
dant.  Hither  come  on  market-days  the 
slow  donkeys,  each  stlfiSy  dragging  his 
little  cart  which  resembles  in  miniature 
the  huge  fioats  that  are  allowed  to  block 
London  streets;  the  proprietor,  male  or 
female,  sits  on  each,  contented  to  jog 
on  half  the  day,  and  Jog  back  as  pa¬ 
tiently  as  their  beasts.  Perhaps,  like 
Winky  Boss,  they  measure  the  distance 
by  pipes  of  tobacco;  though,  indeed,  the 
younger  women,  brave  in  best  clothes 
and  feathers,  smoke  not— only  old 
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crones  do  that— neither  do  they  knit; 
they  are  happy  enough  in  having  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  except  twitch  the  reins  at  ris¬ 
ing  ground,  until  they  reach  the  Mecca 
whither  the  heads  of  countless  donkeys 
are  turned.  This  patch  of  brown  in  the 
midst  of  long,  green  pastures,  this  St. 
Kilda  of  towns,  to  be  the  eponymous 
capital  of  a  county!  The  daily  arrival 
of  yesterday’s  Times  or  Standard  keeps 
the  feeling  of  isolation  ever  present. 
The  fact  that  a  reply-paid  telegram  will 
bring  an  answer  as  surely  and  quickly 
as  if  it  were  sent  between  St.  John’s 
Wood  and  Chelsea  is  always  a  fresh 
surprise,  tending  to  shake  the  mind 
from  Its  lonely  moorings.  The  badged 
and  belted  telegraph-boy  looks  an  alien 
in  the  place,  although  he  also  is  of  the 
tribe  of  Ryan.  There  is  something  in¬ 
congruous  about  his  red  facings,  and 
the  red  pillar-boxes,  as  there  is  about 
the  red  regiment  in  the  barracks  on  the 
hill.  Were  Home  Rule  to  come,  tele¬ 
graph-boys  and  pillar-'boxes  would  be 
dressed  In  green,  and  no  soldiers  enter¬ 
tained  except,  perhaps,  the  Rifle  Bri¬ 
gade.  After  all,  green  is  a  more  rest¬ 
ful  color.  All  God’s  works  here  are 
green  or  drab — the  land  green,  and  the 
sky  drab;  man  follows  in  humble  imi¬ 
tation,  for  the  town  and  its  people  are 
In  drab,  with  parade  of  green  on  holi¬ 
days. 

Englishmen  think  of  Southern  Ire¬ 
land,  if  they  ever  think  of  it  in  these 
quiet  days,  as  always  fermenting  up¬ 
wards  into  lush  grass  and  pigs  and  cat¬ 
tle  under  warm,  everlasting  rain.  I 
know  one  town  which  can  be  as  cheer¬ 
less  as  the  North  Sea  in  winter.  The 
soaking  roofs  cluster  under  a  high 
range  of  hills,  which  He  to  the  south¬ 
west,  cloud-capped  towers  with  drip¬ 
ping  sides.  On  the  many  days  when 
the  wind  blows  up  from  the  Atlantic 
these  hills  extract  the  due  moisture, 
and  the  lightened  masses  roll  on  to 
make  way  for  heavier  piles;  from  north 
and  east  there  is  no  shelter,  and  the 


wind,  rejoicing  in  Its  strength,  dashes 
through  the  town  and  measures  its 
force  against  the  dark-browed  hills,  un¬ 
der  which  the  houses  seem  to  be  for¬ 
lornly  cowering,  like  a  herd  of  cattle 
that  seek  shelter  at  a  hedge-side.  In 
summer,  if  the  morning  be  calm  and 
warm,  the  mist  rises  from  the  valley 
and  floats  half  way  up  the  hills,  as  if 
an  intrusive  locomotive  was  laying  its 
white  trail.  Winter  more  often  veils 
them  in  driven  clouds  and  rain,  but  at 
rare  intervals  before  sunset  the  sky 
clears,  and  the  piled  heights  seem  to 
have  put  their  heads  together  in  won¬ 
der.  Through  the  atmosphere  washed 
by  the  everlasting  rain  miles  are  as 
yards  in  your  sight,  and  unsuspect¬ 
ed  peaks  and  domes  crowd  into  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Then  the  wind  will  give  a  gentle 
moan  Before  going  to  work  again,  driv¬ 
ing  a  little  mist  around  the  more-distant 
hill-tops;  turn  away  for  flve  minutes, 
and  the  swimming  vapor  “puts  forth 
an  arm  and  creeps  from  pine  to  pine,” 
dragging  Itself  swiftly  from  hill  to  hill, 
so  that  when  you  look  again  the  eyes 
turn  with  a  shiver  to  the  cheerful  gas¬ 
lights  of  the  little  town.  Yet,  cold  as  it 
can  be,  the  country-folk  wear  clothes 
which  an  English  ploughman’s  lusty 
shuddering  would  soon  resolve  into  con¬ 
stituent  rags.  Unclothed  and  half-fed 
as  the  children  are,  their  bones  grow 
long  and  strong,  until  they  become  the 
tallest  men  in  the  British  Isles.  This, 
to  be  sure,  is  by  the  action  of  that 
great  law  which  yet  awaits  its  Dalton 
or  Darwin,  that  what  suits  the  Saxon 
Is  a  misflt  for  the  Celt  and  vice  versa. 
The  few  successes  to  which  English  ad¬ 
ministration  in  Ireland  can  point,  are 
all  due  to  certain  empirical  applications 
of  this  law.  Englishmen  will  never  un¬ 
derstand  this;  those  that  are  put  in  au¬ 
thority  over  us  learn  nothing  as  the 
years  advance.  Because  all  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  representative  government 
works  smoothly  In  England,  where  the 
greasing  of  the  wheels  is  done  in  secret. 
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county  councils  must,  therefore,  mean 
justice  in  a  land  where  the  strongest 
force,  social  and  political,  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  disunion.  But  politics  never 
yet  thatched  leaky  roofs.  Here  in  Cul- 
laghmore  the  main  road  is  lined  by 
mud-walled  cabins,  which  rise  from 
mud  floors  that  are  lower  than  the  road¬ 
way,  so  that  the  rain-water  pours  over 
the  door-sill.  Eyes  and  ears  and  nose 
are  offended.  The  dwellers  never  wash 
themselves  or  their  children,  who  shriek 
and  swear  amongst  the  pigs  and  poul¬ 
try;  as  turf  is  dear,  they  burn  malodor¬ 
ous  substitutes.  The  air  is  not  redolent 
of  the  sharp  peat-reek,  which  is  the 
sweetest  smell  in  an  Irishman’s  nos¬ 
trils;  if  you  have  been  away  for  a  time, 
it  is  the  faint  smell  of  burning  turf,  as 
it  mingles  with  the  hedge-rows,  which 
brings  close  to  you  that  you  are  no 
longer  in  cold,  staid  England,  but  have 
returned  to  home,  sweet  home.  These 
dwellers  by  the  wayside,  children  of 
Gibeon,  have  no  wish  to  better  their  lot 
by  removal;  they  are  contented  to  dwell 
whither  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them, 
so  long  as  he  gives  them  the  dally 
bread  which  they  hate  to  seek  and  toil 
for.  All  would  fain  be  lords  of  the 
cabin  whereof  their  fathers  were  lords, 
and  though  they  cannot  now  sing  with 
Herrick, 

Here  we  rejoice  because  no  rent 

We  pay  for  our  poor  tenement, 

the  judicial  rent  is  no  more  than  the 
cabins  are  worth.  It  is  a  life  of  little 
ease  and  no  comfort;  they  look  forward 
to  marrying  their  eldest  son,  by  the 
matchmaker’s  aid,  to  a  girl  with  a  dow¬ 
ry,  and  then  living  as  lodgers  in  the 
same  cabin  with  him  and  his  wife  and 
a  new  family.  The  custom  is  kindly 
and  thriftless,  and  in  England  would 
certainly  lead  to  domestic  murder,  as. 

If  Zola  tells  the  truth,  it  does  lead 
thither  in  France.  It  is  a  common¬ 
place  to  say  that  the  Irish  flourish  any¬ 


where  save  in  Ireland,  but  it  is  truer 
that  there  are  no  Irish  anywhere  else, 
for  they  change  their  minds  as  well  as 
their  sky  when  they  fare  across  the  sea, 
just  as  the  potato,  if  planted  in  a  tropi¬ 
cal  climate,  becomes  something  other 
than  itself.  So,  for  all  those  who  live 
therein,  God  may  have  made  a  better 
place  than  Cullaghmore,  but  doubtless 
never  did. 

In  an  English  town  there  is  always  a 
middle  class,  upper  and  lower,  between 
which  I  sections  there  is  a  great  gulf 
flxed,  good  people  who  are  unwearied 
in  providing  occupation  for  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  amusements  small  but  dear. 
Amongst  them  bazars  and  sales  of 
work,  organ  recitals  and  temperance 
lectures  flourish,  with  much  talk  of  im¬ 
proving  one’s  mind,  much  talk  of  doing 
things  for  religion’s  sake,  all  in  a  vul¬ 
gar,  tactless  kind  of  way.  Except  in 
the  three  great  towns,  Ireland  has  no 
middle  class  of  this  kind,  and  pays 
dearly  enough  for  the  lack.  These  peo¬ 
ple  are  those  who  do  most  of  the  work 
in  England,  are  indefatigable  at  com¬ 
mittees  and  boards,  and  see  that  pub¬ 
lic  works  are  not  executed  to  undue 
private  advantage;  they  constitute  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  No  one  should  blame  them 
because  their  flrst  motive  is  self-adver¬ 
tisement;  they  are  too  useful  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  it  is  because  of  them  that 
comfort  is  much  better  understood  in 
England  than  in  Ireland.  Here  a  man 
is,  to  speak  roughly,  a  gentleman  or  a 
serf.  A  family  of  the  latter  class,  if  it 
has  enough  to  eat,  is  as  cheerful  and 
Improvident  as  if  the  sun  always  shone 
through  the  warm  air,  and  there  was 
no  duty  on  whisky.  Bad  temper,  al¬ 
ways  snarling  and  grumbling,  is  not 
the  gloomy  inheritance  of  Irishmen; 
there  is  none  of  that  sullenness  which 
makes  the  conversation  of  a  workman’s 
compartment  on  an  English  railway 
sound  like  the  growling  of  a  cage  of 
wild  beasts.  The  poorest  laborer  at 
W’ork  in  a  tattered  coat  under  the  west- 
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ern  rain  is  delighted  to  pause  and  con¬ 
sider  a  strange  face,  whilst  giving  his- 
opinion,  usually  wrong,  upon  the  com¬ 
ing  weather.  In  truth,  the  middle  class 
in  England  is  stupid,  and  the  Irish 
peasants  are  clever,  for  a  narrow  edu¬ 
cation  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  The 
English  workman  is  no  fool,  but  often 
sulky  and  brutal,  and  intensely  suspi¬ 
cious  of  strangers;  our  country  people 
are  quite  untrustworthy,  with  no  sense 
of  duty  towards  their  neighbors,  but 
ever  so  much  pleasanter  companions. 
When  chance  gives  them  the  means 
they  drink  long  and  gaily,  having  the 
power  of  swallowing  the  very  worst 
whisky  with  appreciation  and  gratitude, 
whilst  they  continue  to  remember  and 
venerate  the  name  of  Father  Mathew. 
When  the  statue  of  the  temperance 
apostle  was  unveiled  in  Dublin  some 
years  ago,  crowds  of  people  came  up 
from  the  country  to  show  their  loving 
memory  of  his  work;  there  were  count¬ 
less  bands  and  banners,  unlimited  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  Dublin  shops  closed  to 
show  that  they  also  were  in  sympathy, 
and,  after  the  ceremony,  strangers  and 
citizens  had  to  appease  their  hunger 
and  thirst  at  the  public-houses.  The 
orgy  in  Dublin  streets  that  night  must 
have  made  Father  Mathew  in  heaven 
wish  he  had  never  lived  and  preached. 
At  any  rate,  nobody  in  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  need  ever  fear  being  harmed  or 
insulted  by  a  drunken  man  on  a  fair- 
day  or  a  Saturday  afternoon,  because, 
although  such  a  person  is  perfectly 
ready  to  fight  the  whole  world,  he  only 
attacks  foemen  worthy  of  his  steel, 
honest  men  who  look  at  things  in  the 
same  light  as  he  does  himself,  and 
never  make  unpleasantness.  The 
worst  class  of  men  in  Ireland,  the 
squireens,  is  almost  extinct;  there  is  no 
room  for  the  men  with  a  little  land  and 
less  education,  who  thought  themselves 
above  the  common  farmer,  were  loud 
and  dirty,  and  lived  only  for  horses  and 
whisky.  The  bad  times  were  at  least 


as  bad  for  the  lean  as  the  fat,  and  the 
squireens  went  under. 

The  Sundays  would  prove  best  te  the 
strange  Englishman  that  he  is  in  a  for¬ 
eign  country  and  knows  nothing  about 
Ireland.  He  will  go  to  church  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  at  the  usual  time  to  the 
usual  bell,  and  will  find  the  building,  ns 
he  thinks,  empty,  although,  in  fact,  the 
vicar  cannot  count  an  absentee.  He 
forgets  that  he  is  no  longer  on  the  side 
of  the  big  battalions,  whither  Provi¬ 
dence  has  so  plainly  called  him.  For 
the  Protestants  in  the  South  of  Ireland 
are  singing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a 
strange  land.  They  have  brought  their 
own  gods  with  them,  as  superior  as 
everything  else  made  in  England;  but 
the  unfathomable,  irresponsible  Celt 
refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
them.  Those  architects  who  built  our 
churches  had  no  insight  into  the  future, 
or  they  would  not  have  built  for  hun¬ 
dreds  where  ten  would  come.  Henry 
VIII  might  fiuctuate  with  every  wind 
of  doctrine,  and  Cromwell  prove  how 
sharp  was  the  sword  of  the  Lord  aud 
his  earthly  saints,  but  the  Irish  pre¬ 
ferred  the  heavenly  saints  whom  they 
knew.  All  that  was  needed  to  make 
Ireland  the  most  loving  daughter  of  the 
Mother  Church  was  the  separation  or¬ 
der  from  England;  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter  were  but  drawn  closer  together  by 
the  brute  arbitrament  of  war.  Hence 
it  is  that  an  Irish  rector  is  well  content 
if  he  sees  fifty  worshippers  in  a  build¬ 
ing  made  to  hold  five  hundred,  and 
counts  the  regular  communicants  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  He  is  not 
overworked  on  weekdays,  nor  knows 
anything  of  the  eating  cares  that  beset 
the  incumbent  of  an  English  parish. 
Work  out  of  church  hardly  exists  for 
him.  Disestablishment  has  rendered  him 
certain  of  a  moderate  Income,  however 
feeble  his  Intellect  may  be,  at  the  same 
time  as  it  removed  all  inducement  for 
clever  men  to  enter  the  church.  As  liv¬ 
ing  is  cheap  in  the  country,  he  marrlee 
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and  has  many  children.  But  it  is  a 
lonely  life  for  him  and  his  wife;  there 
are  not  over  half  a  dozen  families  they 
can  visit  and  receive,  and  he  must 
wish,  idle  man  though  he  be,  that  he 
could  change  his  little  colony  for  the 
thousands  over  whom  the  priest  exer¬ 
cises  patriarchal  sway. 

A  man  accustomed  to  live  in  English 
towns,  where  the  lower  classes  have 
no  religion,  is  amazed  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  fold  brings 
in  all  Its  sheep.  None  remain  outside 
the  door,  because  none  dare  face  the 
pains  and  penalties.  Partly  by  prom¬ 
ises,  partly  by  threats,  most  of  all  by 
performance,  this  Church  holds  rich 
and  poor  alike;  It  can  punish  and  re¬ 
ward  with  eternal  penalties  and  eternal 
gifts;  it  is  hte  greatest  power  below  the 
sky,  and  uses  its  strength  unmercifully. 
On  Sunday  mornings  the  little  groups 
coming  from  the  Protestant  Church,  all 
of  them  well  dressed  and  comfortable, 
as  becomes  the  members  of  an  English 
garrison,  often  meet  the  broad  wave  o.' 
frieze  and  corduroy  coming  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  are  filled  with  a 
feeling  of  pride;  they  are  the  elect, 
these  the  Gentiles;  many  are  called,  but 
they  are  the  few  chosen.  Some  pious 
alien  in  the  past  has  built  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  and  manse;  very  possibly 
he  was  one  of  Cromwell’s  settlers.  It 
is  reported  that  the  congregation  num¬ 
bers  four;  these  four  must  be  on  a  pin¬ 
nacle  of  spiritual  pride.  The  Sunday 
afternoons  in  winter  must  seem  to  the 
Presbyterians  utter  abomination.  One 
can  hardly  say  that  the  well-known 
horrors  of  a  “Continental  Sunday” 
flourish  in  the  rural  districts  of  Mun¬ 
ster,  but  the  people  are  obviously  un¬ 
sworn  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove¬ 
nant.  The  air  is  full  of  shouts  from  an 
upland  field,  where  the  wild  lads  are 
playing  a  wild  game  called  Gaelic  foot¬ 
ball,  which  Ireland  Invented  of  her  o^vn 
special  grace  and  mere  motion.  In  this 
game  you  can  play  at  Rugby  or  Asso¬ 


ciation  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment;  rules  are  unworthy  of  a  free 
people,  or  one  striving  to  be  free.  The 
full  teams  are  rarely  playing  at  the 
same  moment,  as  couples  are  wont  to 
retire  for  a  few  moments  and  settle  dif¬ 
ferences  while  they  are  fresh.  If  the 
spectators  are  numerous,  faction  fights 
are  apt  to  occur,  as  in  the  electrical  at¬ 
mosphere  feuds  eighty  years  old  some¬ 
times  recur  to  the  mind.  Gruesome 
stories  will  be  told  you,  if  you  like  to 
listen,  of  matches  in  which  three  or 
four  men  were  fairly  killed,  and  com¬ 
fortably  buried,  without  the  coroner 
or  any  other  foreign  official  being  in¬ 
formed.  But  there  are  no  other  forms 
of  Sunday  amusements  which  might 
provoke  Sabbatarian  censure,  unless 
poaching  be  an  exception,  and  that  is 
an  ordinary,  everyday  pursuit,  when¬ 
ever  time  can  be  made  for  it.  You  may 
easily  meet  in  the  afternoon  a  band  of 
youths  and  dogs,  carrying  openly  down 
the  roads  three  or  four  rabbits  or  hares. 
The  passers  by  will  regard  them  with 
a  benevolent  smile,  unless  be  happens 
to  be  a  brutal  oppressor  of  the  poor, 
whose  game-preserving  soul  is  wrung 
by  the  sight  These  simple  sports  are 
all  that  exist  In  the  country;  cricket  is 
practically  unknown,  and  all  the  sum¬ 
mer  a  'deep  peace  broods  over  the  long 
grasses  and  pasture  fields. 

It  is  plain  that  a  professional  man 
who  has  to  begin  a  full  day’s  work 
every  morning  can  enjoy  life  In  these 
dumb,  inert,  little  Irish  towns;  but 
what  of  the  wives  and  daughters? 
Their  lives  resemble  that  shadowy  ex¬ 
istence  in  Hades  with  which  Achilles 
frightened  generation  after  generation 
of  the  Greeks.  They  might  maintain 
that  it  is  better  to  be  a  kitchenmaid  In 
cities,  in  a  poor  man’s  bouse  who  has 
little  to  eat,  than  to  reign  a  local  queen. 
For  these  poor  women  are  not  even  In 
the  country;  they  have  much  of  the 
noise  and  smells  of  town;  and  are  yet 
almost  lonely  among  two  or  three  thou- 
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sand  men  and  women.  The  Protestant 
rector,  the  doctor,  the  banker,  make  up 
the  whole  middle  class,  and  these  vic¬ 
tims  of  isolation  usualiy  tjuarrel  amon;; 
themselves.  Their  women  are  de¬ 
barred  from  their  proper  occupation  of 
visiting  the  poor  and  tending  the  sick, 
there  are  no  matins  and  evensong  to  at¬ 
tend,  and  they  have  to  fali  back  on 
themselves.  Certain  pastimes  are  in 
vogue  from  time  to  time.  At  present 
hockey  and  golf  lighten  the  weary  path, 
iawn-tennis  being  quite  out  of  fashion, 
oniy  to  be  tolerated  in  remote  country 
gardens,  whose  owners  have  not  learnt 
that  tennis-courts  ought  to  become  cro¬ 
quet  lawns.  Hockey,  unhappily,  can 
only  be  played  in  populous  places;  it  is 
very  diflScult  to  get  together  twenty- 
two  people  who  may  endure  each  other 
as  regards  social  position  and  religion. 
Golf  is  very  popular,  but  lack  of  pence 
prevents  most  links  being  used  in  sum¬ 
mer,  as  it  would  cost  too  much  to  keep 
the  grass  cut.  Salvation  has  to  be 
sought  in  the  bicycle,  and  when  the 
gains  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  fin¬ 
ally  weighed  this  will  be  found  the 
greatest.  All  boys  and  girls  ride  in  Ire¬ 
land,  because  an  intermediate  system 
of  education  casts  money  broadcast 
through  the  schools,  most  of  which 
finds  its  way  to  the  cycle  manufactur¬ 
ers.  If  the  resident  magistrate  rides  a 
bicycle  all  is  well,  for  then  the  foot¬ 
paths  are  open;  but  the  road  contractors 
are  anti-cyclists,  aud  do  their  best  to 
keep  them  from  being  profaned  by  any¬ 
thing  more  modern  than  the  ass  and 
cart.  The  lack  of  social  pastimes  now¬ 
adays,  when  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together,  is  distressing. 

What  delightful  games  our  ancestors 
seem  to  have  known!  We  are  too  self- 
conscious,  it  appears,  to  play  at  them, 
but  our  maidens  might,  at  least,  try  to 
revive  them  as  weapons  of  offence.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  them  are  too  innocent  for 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  some  are 
not  innocent  enough.  Yet  the  Irish 
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girls  might  be  helped  in  the  capture  of 
a  subaltern,  their  legitimate  prey  from 
time  immemorial,  by  “Barley-break,  or 
last  in  hell,”  by  “Draw-gloves,”  or  “Fox 
i’  the  hole.”  What  game  was  it  to 
which  Herrick  invited  Lucia?  “At 
stool-ball,  Lucia,  let  us  play.”  It  is 
worth  noting  that  Chapman,  in  his 
translation  of  the  “Odyssey”  makes 
Nausicaa  and  her  maidens  play  at 
“stooLball.”  There  could  not  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  precedent.  At  any  rate,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  good  in  people  meeting  to  say, 
“Nous  nous  ennuyerons  ensemble.”  The 
sons  and  brothers  are,  of  course,  in 
Dublin,  crowding  into  the  overcrowded 
professions ;  the  girls  stay  at  home  unless 
weariness  drives  them  to  b0  nurses. 
There  would  be  a  great  difference  If 
they  had  the  priceless  distraction  which 
English  girls  enjoy— that  of  doing  good 
to  ungrateful  families.  But  the  broad- 
chested,  bandy-legged  Catholic  priest 
allows  no  poaching  in  his  covers.  He, 
to  be  sure,  is  in  no  lack  of  society,  and 
goes  nowhere  except  where  he  takes  un¬ 
questioned  the  highest  seat.  His  des¬ 
potic  power  does  no  harm  to  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  goes  far  to  ruin  the  man  him¬ 
self.  Some  score  of  years  ago  there 
had  been  a  family  conference  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  Tim  should  be  a  plough¬ 
man  or  a  priest,  and  when  the  cloth 
carried  it  over  the  corduroys  his  fam¬ 
ily  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  so 
that  after  a  weary  waiting  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  patent  of  nobility.  For,  as 
at  Rome  a  family  took  place  among  the 
aristocracy  if  an  ancestor  had  held  cu- 
rule  honors,  in  Ireland  the  neighbors 
look  reverently  on  the  cabin  that  has 
reared  a  priest.  They  justly  hold  that 
it  is  no  small  thing  to  have  the  keys  of 
heaven,  to  open  and  shut  the  door  of 
immortal  life  on  one’s  fellow-men.  It 
is  by  no  means  so  good  for  the  priest 
himself,  who  is  in  danger  of  succumb¬ 
ing  to  ecclesiastical  arrogance  founded 
on  the  paltriest  education.  English¬ 
men  brought  up  as  peasants,  taught  at 
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Maynooth,  and  entrusted  with  such 
powers,  would  be  always  unendurable; 
the  Irish  priest  is  not  always  an  impos¬ 
sible  person.  Still,  one  would  prefer 
not  to  be  the  national  schoolmaster  un¬ 
der  him. 

We  have  a  railway  running  through 
the  town,  a  line  more  than  sixty  miles 
long,  which  serves  a  rich  country  of 
deep  pasture,  whence  long  trains  full 
of  bullocks  are  always  being  shunted 
up  and  down  under  loud  protest.  At 
each  extremity  of  the  line  are  two  large 
cities.  The  unpunctuality  of  its  trains 
hurts  no  one  and  irritates  no  one;  time 
is  long  and  cheap  in  Ireland.  Perhaps 
the  “Celtic  melancholy,”  about  which 
so  much  is  said,  sees  clearly  that  man, 
brief  man,  is  ridiculous  if  be  lashes 
himself  to  fury  because  he  must  wait 
a  few  minutes  breathing  God’s  good 
air  at  a  country  station.  Modern  meth¬ 
ods  have  so  far  prevailed  upon  our  al¬ 
truistic  company— that  it  labors  not  for 
Its  own  selfish  interests  the  share  lists 
show— as  to  bring  excursion  trains  to 
the  Sunday  football  matches.  As  soon 
as  the  match  is  ended  the  train  draws 
up  into  the  station  and  stays  there; 
somebody  on  the  engine  blows  its 
steam  whistle  loudly  to  remind  the  pas¬ 
sengers  that  they  are  but  sojourners, 
and  have  no  abiding-place  in  Cullagh- 
more.  One  would  think  the  precaution 
unnecessary,  for  these  lucky  folk,  en¬ 
viously  regarded  by  the  townspeople, 
are  asserting  ostentatiously  in  all  the 
public-houses  that  they  are  travellers, 
bona-fide  travellers.  The  train  slowly 
fills;  those  that  have  come  betimes  sit 
down  and  wait  a  couple  of  hours  with 
not  an  unkind  thought  towards  guard 
or  station-master;  when  the  police  are 
of  opinion  that  all  are  safely  gathered 
In,  the  whistling  ceases  and  our  visit¬ 
ors  depart  Four  or  five  miles  away 
the  up  trains  stop  at  a  little  station  to 
give  in  their  tale  of  tickets  before 
reaching  a  junction.  On  occasions  a 


train  has  arrived  late,  so  that  when  in 
the  station 

Sweetly  over  the  village  the  bell  of  the 
Angelus  sounded. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  instant  ticket-col¬ 
lector,  guard,  and  porter  retire  to  their 
devotions,  the  passengers  waiting  pa¬ 
tiently,  unless  they  be  “black  Presby¬ 
terians”  or  Englishmen.  It  is  part  of 
our  new  Imperialistic  creed  to  believe 
that  the  railway  does  away  with  the 
old-world  obstacles  and  progress;  the 
Soudan  will  take  to  studying  English 
literature  and  science  as  soon  as  the 
iron  horse  supersedes  the  camel.  Ire¬ 
land  is  one  of  those  despised  nations, 
“half  sullen  and  half  wild,”  who  would 
above  all  things  be  left  to  themselves. 
The  people  are  gentle  and  cheerful;  they 
have  ever  had  the  strangest  power  of 
winning  over  the  stranger,  but  they 
will  neither  worry  nor  be  worried.  The 
past  stands  side  by  side  with  the  pres¬ 
ent;  it  is  not  a  palimpsest  to  be  labori¬ 
ously  deciphered.  Two  miles  to  our 
east  the  railroad  runs  directly  over  a 
holy  well.  At  the  side  of  the  embank¬ 
ment  is  a  round  pool,  black  and  forbid¬ 
ding,  fed  by  a  never-falling  spring;  here 
where  the  trains  thunder  by  to  catch 
the  packet-boat  for  England,  the  coun¬ 
try  people  drink  of  the  sacred  water, 
and  pray  for  release  from  their  afiSic- 
tions.  When  going  away  they  hang 
their  bandages,  sad,  fiuttering  rags,  on 
the  tree  beside  the  well.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  likened  to  the  tree  Ygdrasil, 
with  root  fixed  in  heaven,  or  to  some  it 
may  appear  like  to  that  whose  time- 
tossed  branches  JEneas  saw  in  the 
porch  of  Avernus: 

Ulmus  opaca,  igens,  quam  sedem 
Somnia  volgo 

Vana  tenere  ferunt,  folllsque  sub  omni¬ 
bus  haerent. 

There  would  have  been  no  railways 
in  “Ireland  for  the  Irish,”  but  they  are 
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cheerfully  accepted  as  part  of  an  Imper¬ 
fect  scheme  of  existence.  A  journey  to 
any  place  has  the  merit  of  giving  an 
excuse  for  merry-making,  and  soft- 
skinned  and  thin-skinned  folk  have  to 
travel  first  or  second  class.  There  are 
many  skinfuls  of  whisky  in  the  third- 
class  carriages,  and  indeed  a  man  needs 
something  to  cheer  him  when  seated  on 
a  narrow,  cushionless  ledge  against  a 
hard,  wooden  wall.  The  Englishman, 
by  perseverance,  has  made  the  railway 
companies  see  to  his  comfort;  we  never 
persist  in  making  ourselves  unpleasant. 
No  magistrates  outside  this  country 
would  have  been  so  rightminded  as 
those  who  refused  to  punish  a  farmer 
for  pitching  out  of  window  a  man  who 
objected  to  smoking,  and  gaily  proceed¬ 
ed  to  fine  the  complainant  for  leaving 
a  train  when  in  motion. 

Generation  after  generation  of  Eng¬ 
lish  people  have  considered  Ireland  as 
a  necessary  evil,  a  thorn  in  the  flesh, 
inserted  by  Providence  for  its  own  good 
ends.  The  very  bagmen  at  the  country 
hotels  feel  and  show  that  it  is  an  infe¬ 
rior  country  to  which  they  are  selling 
superior  articles.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  trace  the  feeling  with  which  Ire¬ 
land  is  mentioned  in  English  literature 
before  the  present  century.  The  bur¬ 
den  of  complaint,  the  “Quousque  tan¬ 
dem,  Catilina,  abutere  patientia  nos¬ 
tra?”  may  be  noticed  through  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  dramatists,  though,  indeed, 
Shakespeare  is  more  generous.  His 
honest  insular  hatred  spent  itself  on  the 
French  and  weasel  Scots;  his  love  was 
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for  Italy,  and  to  Ireland  he  gave  neither 
praise  nor  blame.  Yet  we  feel,  espe¬ 
cially  we  who  live  In  the  South,  that 
there  is  no  man  in  England,  unless  he 
ibe  an  umbrella-maker  or  waterproof- 
maker,  but  has  reason  every  week  to 
thank  a  careful  heaven  that  placed  Ire¬ 
land  to  defend  England  from  the  At¬ 
lantic.  It  is  a  national  boast  with  Eng¬ 
lishmen  that  in  their  climate  a  man 
can  spend  more  days  out  of  doors  than 
anywhere  else.  They  are  blind  to  the 
reason.  In  this  matter,  as  in  some 
others,  Ireland  is  England’s  whipping- 
boy.  Were  not  this  deluged  island  at 
hand  to  take  the  moisture  out  of  the 
Atlantic  rain-clouds,  England  would  be 
drenched  with  rain.  The  farmers 
wouid  have  even  more  pessimistic 
ideas  on  the  advantage  of  sowing 
wheat,  and  cricket  would  not  be  the 
national  game.  Cricketers  feel  a  little 
anxiety  for  the  morrow’s  game  when 
they  read  in  the  evening  paper  that  the 
barometer  is  falling  fast  at  Valentia; 
but  on  that  morrow  most  of  Ireland 
will  be  blotted  out  by  the  dark  rain, 
and  farmers,  athletes,  sportsmen,  foiled 
once  again.  Only  so  much  rain  as  Mun¬ 
ster,  Connaught,  and  Leinster  cannot 
manage  between  them— and  their  capa¬ 
city  is  enormous  and  sorely  tried— will 
pass  on  to  England,  the  spoilt  darling 
of  fortune.  Observe  how  cunningly 
Ireland  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
path  of  the  wet  southwesters— she  pro¬ 
tects  England  like  an  umbrella  held  to 
front  the  wind. 

Ernest  Ensor. 


RELEASE. 

When  we  have  clocsed  the  sad,  world-tired  eyes. 
And  clasped  the  bands  above  the  pulseless  breast, 
And  stand  In  stricken  silence  crossed  with  sighs. 

In  the  dim  chamber  of  untroubled  rest — 

This  Is  not  Death,  whose  mystic  lines  Invest 
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The  white-robed  form  with  strange  and  stately  grace, 
But  the  glad  passing  of  our  sometime  guest 
To  higher  planes  and  realms  of  wider  space. 

It  is  not  Death’s  chill  fingers  that  endow 
With  unaccustomed  beauty  the  still  face, 

And  crown  with  starry  majesty  the  brow 
liate  seamed  with  sorrows  of  our  mortal  race. 

Not  Death,  but  Life,  that,  parting,  leaves  the  trace 
Of  new-found  glory  on  its  prison-place. 


Cbambera'*  Journal. 


P.  F.  Slater. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  EUROPEAN  POWERS. 


The  recent  speeches  delivered  by  Lord 
Rosebery  in  the  House  of  Lords  have 
created  in  the  country  a  more  profound 
impression  than  the  utterances  of  any 
public  man  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  The  circumstances  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  the  fact  that  he  has  filled  the  high¬ 
est  ofilce  in  the  state,  and  that  he  was 
a  successful  foreign  minister  at  a  time 
when  he  had  to  encounter  exceptional 
difllculties,  rendered  all  the  greater  by 
the  apathy  of  the  country  and  the  per¬ 
ilous  ignorance  of  European  affairs 
which  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
many  of  his  leading  colleagues,  lend  ex¬ 
ceptional  authority  to  his  warnings  and 
counsels.  Any  one  acquainted  with 
European  politics  and  with  the  real 
claims  of  continental  statesmen,  will 
not  be  inclined  to  assert  that  Lord 
Rosebery  exaggerated  the  gravity  of 
the  crisis  in  which  England  now 
stands.  The  large  number  of  persons 
who  are  not  habitual  observers  of  the 
movement  of  opinion  in  Europe,  but 
who  have  a  general  view  that  England 
is  surrounded  by  envious  and  hostile 
nelgbb7)r8,  have  observed  that  some  of 
the  most  serious  and  weighty  of  his  ar¬ 
guments  are  corroborated  by  admis¬ 


sions  and  statements  which  have  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  more  than  one  respon¬ 
sible  minister  of  the  crown.  Every  one 
knows  that  at  the  present  moment  the 
country  is  almost  denuded  of  troops; 
almost  every  available  man  and  gun 
has  been  sent  to  South  Africa,  or  is 
about  to  be  conveyed  there.  Most  men 
realize  that  it  is,  at  least,  possible  that 
an  attempt  at  interference  with  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  England  in  South  Africa,  and 
with  the  setlement  which  her  interests 
in  that  region  demand,  may  be  made 
by  a  combination  of  European  powers. 
That  any  such  interference  should  be 
resisted  at  all  risks  and  hazards,  and 
with  the  utmost  firmness,  is  the  settled 
conviction  of  nine  out  of  every  ten  men 
who  desire  that  England  should  main¬ 
tain  her  -position  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  earth  and  carry  on  her  Imperial 
mission.  How  this  interference  is  to  be 
resisted,  or  how  it  is  to  be  effectually 
prevented.  Is  the  pressing  question  of 
the  hour. 

There  are  only  two  possible  ways  by 
which  the  danger  may  be  averted,  for 
I  can  hardly  consider  the  advice  that 
England  should  practically  withdraw 
from  her  position  in  South  Africa,  and 
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conclude  a  peace  which  would  preserve 
the  practical  independence  of  the  two 
South  African  Republics,  as  one  that 
can  be  followed.  Such  a  course  would 
obviously  lead  to  consequences  so  far- 
reaching  in  mischief,  that  the  deplora¬ 
ble  results  which  were  the  outcome  of 
the  disgraceful  arrangements  of  1881 
and  the  feeble  concessions  of  1884  would 
be  insignificant  in  comparison.  It 
seems  most  unlikely  that  it  would  be 
tolerated  by  the  country,  and  It  is  hard¬ 
ly  within  the  domain  of  practical  poli¬ 
tics.  But  if  that  advice  has  no  chance 
of  being  listened  to.  Great  Britain  must 
be  prepared,  in  order  to  resist  interna¬ 
tional  pressure,  either  to  enter  into  al¬ 
liances  of  various  kinds,  or  to  follow 
the  more  manly  policy,  and  the  one 
which  will  surely  commend  itself  to  the 
political  instinct  of  the  nation,  of  pre¬ 
serving  complete  independence  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  so  arming  as  to  be  able  to 
maintain  that  Independence  against  the 
world. 

The  days  during  which  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  obtain  alliances  on  the 
Continent,  which  would  have  stood  the 
strain  of  reverse  or  of  incompatibility 
o(  interests,  are  past.  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  they  ever  were  really 
present.  History  teaches  us  the  light¬ 
ness  and  ease  with  which  nations  aban¬ 
don  allies  if  they  can  thereby  serve 
their  own  immediate  Interests.  The 
Peace  of  Basel  and  the  arrangement  of 
Tilsit,  will  at  once  occur  to  the  minds 
of  every  one.  The  latter  especially  is 
a  striking  instance  in  point.  On  the 
26th  of  April,  1807,  Russia  and  Prussia 
concluded  the  Convention  of  Barten- 
steln.  The  high  contracting  parties 
solemnly  agreed  that  neither  would  lay 
down  their  arms  till  the  power  of  Na¬ 
poleon  w’as  broken  in  Germany,  and  the 
French  driven  across  the  Rhine.  A  few 
short  weeks  passed  over,  and,  on  the 
14th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  Mar¬ 
engo,'  Napoleon  won  Friedland.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  immedi¬ 


ately  lost  heart,  and  completely  sacri¬ 
ficed  the  interests  of  bis  ally,  for  whom 
he  did  not  stipulate  even  respect¬ 
ful  consideration.  The  real  or  supposed 
interests  of  a  country  must  be  consid¬ 
ered,  as  the  forces  which  will  determine 
its  action  when  real  pressure  is  brought 
to  bear.  And  from  this  it  follows,  that 
no  nation  can  ever  bold  a  great  position 
in  the  world  except  by  its  own  energy 
and  its  capacity  for  war.  It  can  never 
reckon  on  assistance  in  an  hour  of  diffi¬ 
culty  or  danger  from  the  magnanimity 
and  goodwill  of  its  neighbors,  nor  has 
it  any  protection  for  riches  or  posses¬ 
sions,  except  its  fighting  strength.  The 
law  of  antagonism  is  as  universal  in 
politics  as  in  nature.  If,  then,  a  states¬ 
man  contemplates  an  alliance  with  a 
foreign  country,  his  first  consideration 
should  be,  what  interest  the  country  in 
question  has  to  form  such  an  alliance, 
and  how  far  the  alliance  would  stand 
the  strain  of  adverse  circumstances.  At 
the  present  moment,  it  is  hard  to  see 
what  interest  any  continental  state,  ex¬ 
cept;  Italy,  has  to  conclude  an  alliance 
with  England,  though  it  is  easy  to  im¬ 
agine  a  state  of  things  arising,  should 
England  take  efficient  steps  to  organize 
her  military  resources,  which  would 
soon  force  Germany,  and,  perhaps, 
other  powers  as  well,  to  seek  her  good¬ 
will  and  even  make  sacrifices  to  ob¬ 
tain  it. 

I  havie  always  myself  held  that  a 
good  understanding  between  Germany 
and  England  is  desirable  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  both  countries;  but  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  this  will  never  be 
brought  about  by  pursuing  the  lines  of 
policy  in  regard  to  Germany  which 
have  been  followed  by  successive  gov¬ 
ernments  in  England  for  some  years. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
so  much  hostile  feeling  exists  to  Eng¬ 
land  as  in  Germany,  and  wherever  Ger¬ 
mans  have  been  gathered  together  in 
any  part  of  the  world  the  news  of  what 
they  describe  with  the  exaggeration  of 
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hatred  and  envy,  as  English  disasters 
in  South  Africa,  has  been  hailed  with 
uproarious  satisfaction. 

It  is  now  almost  forty  years  since  I 
first  began  to  follow  German  politics. 
The  Interest  which  caused  me  to  watch 
the  phases  of  the  dramatic  and  heroic 
struggle  for  the  reconstruction  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  closer  union  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  German  states  became,  if  possible, 
greater  after  the  new  German  Empire 
was  called  into  existence.  This  has  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  por¬ 
tentous  political  fact  of  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  this 
reason  I  have  endeavored  to  follow  the 
movement  of  German  opinion  with  spe¬ 
cial  care,  and  long  and  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  many  of  the  leading 
statesmen,  men  of  letters,  historians, 
and  trusted  national  leaders  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people,  has  given  me  some  facili¬ 
ties  for  doing  so.  I  deeply  regret  to  say 
that  ever  since  I  can  remember,  this 
opinion  has  been  growing  steadily  more 
and  more  hostile  to  Great  Britain,  and 
it  has  not  become  less  so  by  such  ar¬ 
rangements  as  the  cession  of  Heligo¬ 
land,  or  conventions  such  as  have  been 
entered  into  dealing  with  territories  in 
Africa  or  places  like  Samoa.  I  do  not 
desire  to  criticize  these  arrangements 
in  detail.  It  is  not  important  for  my 
argument  that  I  should  do  so.  I  merely 
wish  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  not 
only  have  they  done  nothing  to  promote 
the  growth  of  friendly  feeling  in  Ger¬ 
many  towards  England,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  been  interpreted 
in  the  former  country  as  indications  of 
nervousness  and  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  latter.  They  have  tended  to  pro¬ 
duce  contempt;  and  if  it  is  desired  to 
gain  the  respect  of  Germany,  it  is  a 
matter  of  prime  necessity  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
modifying  German  hostile  feeling,  Eng¬ 
land  is  not  prepared  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  to  pay  blackmail. 

The  present  Due  de  Broglie,  in  his  ex¬ 


ceedingly  interesting  work,  “Frfiderlc 
II  et  Marie  Th6rgse,”  points  out  to 
those  who  desire  to  understand  Bis¬ 
marck  and  the  German  policy  of  the 
present  day,  to  which  he  has  given  an 
abiding  direction,  the  advisability  of 
closely  studying  the  life  and  times  of 
Frederic  the  Great.  The  historian 
Treitschke,  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  his  writings,  insists  on  the  same  doc¬ 
trine.  Any  one  who  grasps  this  truth 
and  acts  on  it  will  find  the  source  of 
the  hostile  feeling  to  England  which  is 
now  so  wide  and  deep  from  one  end  of 
Germany  to  the  other.  It  arose  in 
Prussia,  in  the  days  of  Frederic  the 
Great,  and  it  has  grown  and  become 
strong  with  the  gi’owth  and  strength  of 
Prussia.  It  originated  after  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Lord  Chatham,  or  as  he  then 
was,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  17G1,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  abandonment  in  1762  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  during  the  Seven  Years’ 
War.  The  treachery  of  Lord  Bute,  in 
intriguing  with  the  enemies  of  Frederic, 
then  the  close  ally  of  England,  and 
especially  his  disgraceful  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Choiseul,  has  not  received 
from  English  historians  anything  like 
the  attention  it  deserves.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  had  the  most  abiding  results.  The 
great  king  himself  never  forgave  It. 
When  England  afterwards  got  into  se¬ 
rious  difliculties,  when  she  had  trouble 
In  America,  and  her  position  as  a  great 
power  w'as  seriously  threatened  by  the 
Franco-Spanlsh  alliance,  he  remem¬ 
bered  It  to  her  cost  He  advised  his 
countrymen  to  be  always  most  cautious 
and  circumspect  in  dealing  with  Eng¬ 
land.  His  brother.  Prince  Henry,  who 
differed  from  him  on  so  many  points, 
agreed  in  this,  and  became  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  an  anti-English  policy  till 
his  death  in  1802.  After  him.  Prince 
Hatzfeld  and  Field  Marshal  Kalck- 
reuth  took  up  the  tale.  An  anti-Eng¬ 
lish  party  existed  in  Prussia  through¬ 
out  the  whole  struggle  with  Napoleon. 
During  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  anti- 
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English  ideas  found  expression  in  the 
bitter  sayings  of  Freiherr  von  Stein, 
and  later  on  in  the  writings  and  letters 
of  such  distinguished  men  as  Gnelse- 
nau,  Grolman,  and  Clausewitz,  who,  in 
their  turn,  passed  on  the  tradition  of 
animosity  and  distrust  of  England  to 
men  like  Treitschke,  Mommsen,  Hails- 
ser,  and  Bernhardl,  to  statesmen  like 
Bismarck,  and  soldiers  like  Moltke  and 
Goeben.  The  settled  foreign  policy  of 
Prussia  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  let¬ 
ters  of  Bismarck  during  the  Crimean 
War.  There  was  at  that  time  a  group 
of  men  in  Berlin,  comprising  among 
others  such  influential  persons  as  Count 
Goltz,  Count  Pourtales,  Bethman-Hol- 
weg,  and  Mathis.  This  group  was  in 
favor  of  an  English  alliance,  and  their 
organ  in  the  press,  the  Preussische 
Wochenblatt,  published  very  many  ar¬ 
ticles  in  this  sense.  Bismarck  was 
then  Prussian  minister  to  the  Bund  at 
Frankfurt,  and  from  thence  he  wrote 
to  Manteufifel,  who  was  Prime  Minister 
of  Frederic  William  IV,  a  number  of 
letters  which  have  been  published  by 
Poschinger,  and  are  worth  very  careful 
study.  They  are  directed  against  en¬ 
tering  Into  an  alliance  with  England, 
and  urge  In  the  strongest  way  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  keeping  on  intimate  terms  with 
Russia.  This  policy  he  always  ad¬ 
hered  to  when  he  himself  became 
Prime  Minister.  He  was  confirmed  in 
It  by  the  attitude  of  England  In  the 
question  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Baltic, 
In  that  of  the  Elbe  Duchies,  and  still 
more  by  her  conduct  during  the  Franco- 
German  War.  At  the  very  outset  of 
that  war.  Lord  Lyons,  the  English  Am¬ 
bassador  In  Paris,  was  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  the  language  he  held  to  the 
French  Government  He  assured  the 
Due  de  Grammont  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  candidature  of  Prince  Leopold 
of  Hohenzollem,  and  when  It  became 
clear  that  the  French  were  about  to 
take  the  Initiative  In  commencing  hos¬ 
tilities,  that  they  might  always  count  on 


the  goodwill  of  England  whether  they 
went  to  war  or  not.  This  language 
was  never  repudiated  either  by  Lord 
Granville  or  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  this 
was  not  all.  During  the  last  days  of 
the  war  the  Germans  discovered  that 
French  levies  opposed  to  them  in  the 
West  were  armed  with  weapons  from 
English  arsenals.  The  defence  of  the 
Gladstonian  Administration  was  that 
the  weapons  were  sold  to  private  pur¬ 
chasers,  and  not  to  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
true,  but  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  English  authorities 
did  not  refrain  from  selling  these  weap¬ 
ons  while  the  war  was  raging.  I  know, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Moltke  could 
never  be  persuaded  to  the  day  of  his 
death  that  the  administration  of  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  head,  was  not 
culpably  negligent  in  the  matter,  and 
wilfully  assisted  French  resistance  to 
the  German  armies.  Bismarck  thought 
so,  too,  and  from  that  time  he  became 
firmer,  if  possible,  than  before  In  his 
anti  English  policy.  Friction  between 
the  English  and  German  Governments 
was  constantly  recurring,  and  It  was 
largely  owing  to  the  ability,  tact,  and 
Influence  of  the  late  Lord  Ampthill  that 
very  critical  complications  did  not 
arise,  especially  after  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
second  accession  to  power  in  1880.  The 
suspicion  with  which  Bismarck  re¬ 
garded  England,  particularly  during 
the  time  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  influence, 
drove  him  to  make  friendship  with 
Russia  the  corner-stone  of  his  system. 
He  adhered  to  his  policy  even  after  he 
formed  the  'Triple  Alliance,  and  it  was 
partly  In  consequence  of  a  secret  treaty 
with  Russia,  In  which  the  interests  of 
his  ally,  Austria,  were,  to  say  the  least 
of  It,  not  carefully  considered,  and 
which  he  kept  secret  even  from  his 
own  sovereign,  that  he  was  driven  from 
office.  The  policy  of  Bismarck,  as  re¬ 
gards  Russia  and  England,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  time  during  which  Count 
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Caprivi  was  Chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
has  been,  in  the  main,  adopted  by  those 
In  charge  of  the  affairs  of  Germany. 
The  real  reason  why  it  Is  so  persistent¬ 
ly  followed  is  that  German  statesmen 
realize  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of 
keeping  on  good  terms  with  Russia,  be¬ 
cause  of  her  military  power  and  the 
strategical  advantages  which  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Prussia 
would  confer  upon  the  Russian  army  in 
case  of  war.  It  is  the  dangers  which 
Germany  fears  a  war  with  Russia 
would  entail  that  make  her  anxious  to 
cultivate  Russia’s  goodwill.  If  Eng¬ 
land,  by  the  adoption  of  a  settled  pol¬ 
icy,  would  be  as  dangerous  to  Germany 
as  Russia,  the  whole  attitude  of  Ger¬ 
many  would  instantly  change  towards 
her,  and  the  greatest  efforts  would  be 
made  to  secure  her  friendship. 

It  is  quite  childish  to  imagine  that 
persons  In  the  highest  authority  in  Ger¬ 
many  are  not  largely  responsible  for 
the  hostility  to  England  which  is  shown 
throughout  the  German  Empire.  We 
all  know  how  Prince  Bismarck  man¬ 
aged  the  Press,  and  every  one  moder¬ 
ately  well-informed  about  German  mat¬ 
ters  is  perfectly  aware  that  many  news¬ 
papers  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  are 
directly  or  indirectly  Inspired  by  gov¬ 
ernment.  There  are  prints,  moreover, 
not  published  in  Germany,  which  have 
made  themselves  remarkable  by  the 
most  preposterous  and  venomous 
calumnies  .against  England,  to  whose 
attacks  men  in  high  positions  of  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  Empire  are  not  strangers. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  German  Foreign 
OflSce  Is  directly  responsible  for  abuse 
of  the  baser  sort  which  is  continually 
heaped  on  England.  The  Frankfurter 
Generalanzelger,  which  has  exposed 
with  much  courage  the  degradation  and 
mendacity  of  so  Large  a  section  of  the 
German  Press,  has  shown  how  the  ab¬ 
surd  calumnies  are  Invented,  which 
prints  like  the  MUnchener  Neuste  Nach- 
rlchten,  for  Instance,  publish  to  flatter 


the  prevailing  Anglophobia.  But  in 
Munich  every  one  knows  that  the 
Neuste  Nachrichten  takes  its  tone  from 
the  Prussian  Legation  In  the  Bavarian 
capital.  It  is,  then,  impossible  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  attitude  it  assumes  of 
truculent  hostility  to  England  is  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  authorities  in  Berlin.  The 
question  now  arises,  what  Is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  all  this  underhand  action,  and 
what  does  the  German  Government  ex¬ 
pect  to  gain  by  It?  There  are  various 
motives.  One  may  be  discovered  in  the 
history  of  Prussian  relations  with  Hol¬ 
land.  Those  who  have  followed  with 
care  German  political  literature,  or  who 
happen  to  have  been  at  all  intimate 
with  German  politicians,  can  hardly 
have  failed  to  observe  that  the  idea  of 
obtaining  a  Arm  footing  on  the  shores 
of  the  North  Sea  has  been  present  to 
the  minds  of  political  thinkers  in  Ger¬ 
many  for  generations.  The  settlement 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  with  respect 
to  the  northeast  frontier  of  Holland, 
was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the 
Prussian  National  Party  of  that  day. 
Men  like  Gneisenau  and  Grolman  im¬ 
agined  that  the  German  cause  had 
been  seriously  injured.  Blucher  was 
thinking  of  Holland  when,  after  Water¬ 
loo,  he  proposed  the  famous  toast, 
“Miigen  die  Federn  der  Diplomaten  nicht 
verderben  was  das  Schwert  der  Volker  mit 
so  grossen  Anstrengungen  errungen” 
There  Is,  of  course,  at  present  no  desire 
to  make  Holland  a  state  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  Confederation.  But  the  Idea  of 
obtaining  concessions  as  regards  cus¬ 
toms  to  be  followed  as  time  goes  on 
by  a  regular  Customs  Union,  and  then 
ultimately  by  a  Naval  Convention, 
which  would  practically  destroy  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Holland,  Is  certainly 
widely  entertained  in  Influential  circles 
in  Germany.  This  is  one  reason  why 
sympathy  with  the  Boers  and  hostility 
to  England  is  encouraged  by  persons  in 
high  places.  When  Holland  is  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  German  influence 
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it  is  hoped  that  Germany  may  obtain  ing  there  lies  a  rankling  and  implaca* 
a  considerable  position  in  the  Malay  ble  hatred  toward  England.  This  haa 
Archipelago,  and  perhaps  also  at  the  been  the  work  mainly  of  newspapera 
Cape,  should  England  be  so  fatuous  as  influenced  and  guided  by  Germany.  Of 
not  to  secure  now  real  and  undisputed  all  French  papers  the  Petit  Journal  haa 
supremacy  in  South  Africa.  Another  far  the  largest  circulation.  Every  fair- 
obvious  reason  why  the  German  au-  ly-lnformed  man  knows  how  it  is  in- 
thorlties  encourage  hostility  to  England  fluenced.  It  receives,  perhaps,  no  di- 
Is  the  desire  to  obtain  a  more  powerful  rect  support  from  Germany.  It  is  con- 
navy.  The  Kaiser  well  understands  ducted  mainly  in  the  interests  of  an- 
the  truth  of  the  old  French  proverb,  other  power.  It  suits,  however,  Ger- 
“Qwi  flier  o  ferre.”  He  aspires  to  do  for  man  policy  in  that  it  strives  to  form  an 
the  navy  what  his  grandfather  did  for  anti-English  frame  of  mind.  There  are 
the  army.  But  the  true  reason  why  an  other  French  papers  with  a  large  circu- 
Increase  of  the  navy  is  supported  by  lation  which  are  guided  by  Germany 
ministers  and  politicians  is  to  prepare  sometimes  quite  unconsciously  to  them- 
for  a  struggle  with  England.  This  has  selves  in  their  attacks  on  England.  In 
been  almost  openly  avowed  by  Admiral  Russia  the  Petersburger  Zeitung,  an 
TIerpitz,  who  presented  the  imperial  organ  believed  to  be  subsidized  by  the 
proposals  to  the  Reichstag.  The  minis-  German  Foreign  Office,  has  been  inces- 
terlal  statement  shows  how  steadily  the  sant  in  its  endeavor  to  provoke  hostll- 
conviction  is  growing  that  England  is  ity  between  England  and  Russia,  and 
the  country  which  Germany  should  en-  German  agents  have  been  careful  to 
deavor  to  overthrow.  And  the  more  represent  to  Russian  statesmen  that  if 
ignorant  Germans  are  becoming  per-  England  is  friendly  to  the  development 
suaded  that  our  position  in  the  world  is  of  German  interests  in  Asia  Minor  it  is 
undeserved,  artificial,  and  cannot  be  with  a  view  of  produding  friction  be- 
maintained  if  seriously  threatened,  tween  the  Russian  and  the  German 
This  view  has  been  fostered  for  many  Empires.  There  is  but  one  method  by 
years  past  by  the  most  brilliant  writers  which  this  policy  of  Germany  can  be 
in  essays  and  articles,  and  by  leading  checked,  and  that  is  by  bringing  home 
journals  and  periodicals,  which,  in  their  to  the  minds  of  the  Germans  that  its 
turn,  shape  the  policy  of  the  cheap  consequences  may  be  serious, 
newspaper,  which  is  the  gospel  of  the  It  is  well  that  we  should  realize  what 
village  Inn.  Germany  has  to  lose  in  a  conflict 

I  have  dwelt  at  this  length  on  Ger-  with  England.  It  must  be  steadily  kept 
man  hostility  towards  England  because  in  view  that  Germany  has  become  a 
I  conceive  that  It  has  a  great  deal  to  great  industrial  nation  since  the  Empire 
say  to  the  general  ill-feeling  towards  was  formed.  The  development  of  Ger- 
England  which  prevails  on  the  Conti-  man  shipping  has  been  marvellous, 
nent.  Her  mercantile  marine  cannot.  Indeed, 

The  attitude  of  France  has  been  un-  be  compared  to  the  English  in  size,  but 
doubtedly  influenced  by  the  manipula-  it  is  now  greater  than  that  of  France 
tlon  by  Germany  of  the  French  Press,  or  of  the  United  States,  In  1871  the 
Some  years  ago  the  pressing  question  foreign  trade  of  Germany  was  about 
in  the  mind  of  almost  every  Frenchman  250  millions  sterling.  It  is  now  500  mil- 
was  how  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  to  lions  sterling.  Of  this  350  millions  are 
be  recovered.  Now,  everything  is  conveyed  by  sea.  In  the  event  of  a 
changed,  and  there  is  no  disguising  the  war  with  England  this  sea-borne  corn- 
fact  that  at  the  bottom  of  French  feel-  merce  would  be  ruined.  Besides  this. 
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there  is  a  further  consideration  to  be 
remembered.  Between  1882  and  1895 
the  population  of  Germany  increased 
from  45,220,000  to  51,770,000.  The 
population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
800,000  persons  a  year;  and  at  the  next 
census  the  population  of  the  Empire 
will  be  something  like  60,000,000  peo¬ 
ple.  The  emigration  from  the  Empire, 
which,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  was 
about  200,000  people,  fell  last  year  to 
20,000.  The  decrease  of  emigration  and 
the  positive  increase  of  the  population 
has  been  also  attended  by  a  diminution 
of  the  number  of  persons  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  agriculture.  Between  1882  and 
1895  the  total  number  of  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  fell  from 
19,225,000  to  18,501,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  persons  dependent 
on  trade  with  countries  beyond  the  sea 
has  Increased  from  16,000,000  to  20,- 
000,000.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventies 
Germany  exported  corn,  meal,  and 
other  articles  to  Scandinavia,  Switzer¬ 
land,  France  and  England.  She  now 
Imports  all  these,  and,  as  Herr  v, 
Brandt  has  shown,  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  German  trade  is  with  the 
British  Empire,  and  its  development  is 
at  least  partly  owing  to  English  com¬ 
mercial  policy.  Such  facts  surely  in¬ 
dicate  the  very  dangerous  position 
which  Germany  would  be  in  if  England 
chose  to  make  her  power  felt.  Ger¬ 
many  would  have  either  to  give  way  or 
to  risk  a  war  which  would  produce  so 
much  suffering  to  large  numbers  of  her 
people  as  would  surely  strengthen  the 
already  formidable  elements  of  disor¬ 
der.  What  these  elements  are  we  may 
easily  discover  by  observing  the  politi¬ 
cal  groups  in  the  Reichstag.  There  are 
in  it  no  less  than  fourteen  distinct  polit¬ 
ical  groups.  The  largest  of  these  is  the 
Centre,  or  so-called  Catholic  Party. 
This  was  formed  in  the  year  1870, 
mainly  by  men  whose  motives  were 
actuated  by  a  personal  dislike  to  Bis¬ 
marck.  The  party,  on  its  formation. 
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under  their  influence  assumed  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  acute  hostility  to  the  Chancel¬ 
lor.  Bismarck,  partly  in  consequence 
of  personal  Irritation,  and  partly  per¬ 
suaded  by  leading  Liberals,  rushed  into 
a  war  not  merely  with  this  party,  but 
with  Catholicism  in  Germany.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  greatly  to  strengthen  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  Centre.  The  Partlcularlsts, 
the  Ultra-Conservatives  in  Bavaria, 
Baden,  and  Wiirtemburg,  and  Radicals 
at  various  places  all  over  the  country, 
gathered  round  this  party,  and  took 
advantage  of  ecclesiastical  organization 
in  electioneering  struggles,  hoping,  un¬ 
der  the  cloak  of  religion,  to  further 
their  political  alms.  The  present  Cen¬ 
tre  is  105  in  number.  It  would  not  be 
true  to  say  that  all  these  are  hostile  to 
the  existence  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  desire  its  destruction;  but  some  of 
them  undoubtedly  do  so,  and  take  no 
pains  to  conceal  their  wishes.  After 
the  Centre,  the  most  important,  though 
not  the  most  numerous  group  of  the 
Diet,  is  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 
This  party  is  the  outcome  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  ideas,  one  represented  by  Lassalle, 
the  Schweitzer,  and  the  other  by  Marx, 
Llebknecht,  and  Bebel.  It  was  formed 
in  1875.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
circumstances  in  the  political  life  of 
Germany,  and  whicli  must  give  pause 
to  every  reflecting  man,  is  the  growth 
of  this  party,  which  is  openly  hostile  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  Empire.  In 
the  general  election  of  1878,  437,000 
votes  were  cast  for  it.  In  the  last  elec¬ 
tion  2,125,000  electors  voted  for  its 
candidates,  and  it  secured  some  flfty-  y 
six  seats  in  the  Reichstag.  The  Reich¬ 
stag  is  a  Chamber  of  397  members,  and 
if  closely  looked  into  it  will  be  fount 
that  if  we  add  to  tbe  members  of  the 
Centre,  the  Social  Democrats,  the  Poles, 
and  Deputies  representing  other  discon¬ 
tented  Interests,  more  than  one-half  of 
the  members  of  the  Reichstag  are 
strongly  disaffected  to  the  existing  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  country.  Surely  a 
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most  grave  state  of  things  should  Ger¬ 
many  be  overtaken  by  any  serious  mis¬ 
fortune. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  growth  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  narrow  administrative  meas¬ 
ures.  The  chief  grievance  of  Prussian 
workmen,  for  instance,  is  the  Prussian 
Law  of  Association.  Societies  which 
occupy  themselves  with  politics  are  il¬ 
legal;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  an 
exact  definition  of  what  constitutes 
political  matter.  Laws  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  length  of  the  working  day; 
the  question  of  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  onerous  kinds 
of  labor;  protective  duties,  are  all  ques¬ 
tions  which  may  be  considered  political 
or  not,  as  It  pleases  the  heads  of  the 
police.  In  practice,  associations  of  em¬ 
ployers  or  of  owners  of  property  are 
always  allowed  to  exist.  Associations 
of  workmen,  formed  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  interests  of  their  class,  are 
rigorously  suppressed.  Nay,  more,  al¬ 
though  workmen  are  prevented  from 
combining,  certain  employers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  only  allowed  and 
encouraged,  but  forced  to  do  so.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  widespread  feeling 
especially  in  the  north,  and  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  working  classes, 
that  the  administration  of  justice  is  not 
Impartial  on  any  question  in  which 
government  or  public  authority  may  be 
interested.  The  result  is  to  inspire  the 
workmen  throughout  the  Empire  with 
a  conviction  that  the  whole  force  of 
public  authority  is  against  them.  Hence 
there  is  no  feeling  of  attachment  to  or 
respect  for  the  institutions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  In 
England,  and  the  serious  suffering 
which  would  result  from  war  with  Eng¬ 
land  would  infallibly  set  loose  forces 
of  revolution  and  of  disintegration 
which  would  shake  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  Empire,  even  If  they  did  not  bring 
It  topsy-turvy  down. 

We  may,  I  think,  take  it  as  a  certain¬ 


ty  that  no  combination  will  be  formed 
against  England  unless  Germany  joins 
it;  and  it  is  fairly  certain  that  Germany 
will  not  do  so  if  she  thinks  that  Eng¬ 
land  will  resist  any  interference  in 
South  Africa  by  force  of  arms  or  other¬ 
wise. 

We  could  not  do  better  than  remem¬ 
ber  the  conduct  of  Lord  Chatham,  when 
he  had  to  face  a  somewhat  similar  diffi¬ 
culty.  During  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
when  on  one  occasion  negotiations  for 
peace  with  France  were  going  on,  Bus- 
sy,  the  French  envoy,  pressed  on  Lord 
Chatham,  who  was  still  the  Great  Com¬ 
moner,  proposals  of  intervention  in  the 
controversy  between  England  and 
Spain.  Lord  Chatham  told  him  plainly 
that  the  government  of  the  King  of 
England  would  not  suffer  the  disputes 
with  Spain  to  be  blended  in  any  man¬ 
ner  whatever  in  negotiations  between 
Engiand  and  France.  Bussy  continued 
arguing,  and,  at  last,  Chatham,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  his  pleadings  and  veiled  threats, 
replied,  “Time  enough  to  treat  of  all 
that,  sir,  when  the  Tower  of  London  is 
taken,  sword  in  hand.’’  If  European 
powers  at  the  present  moment  were  cer¬ 
tain  that  a  similar  answer  would  be 
given  to  any  combination  proposing  to 
interfere  with  the  march  of  events  in 
South  Africa,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  no  attempt  at  interference 
would  be  made. 

In  order  that  England  should  take  up 
such  an  attitude  as  her  position  and  in¬ 
terests  demand,  it  is  requisite  that  she 
should  be  ready  to  put  out  her  whole 
maritime  strength  at  a  given  moment, 
and  also  that  she  should  show  vigorous 
intention  to  create  an  adequate  army. 
She  must  definitely  make  up  her  mind 
to  form  a  military  force  thoroughly 
efficient,  and  likely  to  fulfil  the  boast 
that  Wellington  made  with  reference 
to  the  army  he  parted  from  at  the  end 
of  the  Peninsular  War,  “that  it  could 
go  anywhere  and  do  anything.’’  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  undoubted  superiority 
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of  our  navy.  It  is  clear  that  it  will  not 
be  able  by  itself  to  repel  the  aggressive 
movements  of  great  military  powers. 
It  will  be  simply  impossible  for  this 
counti’y  to  protect  her  interests  and  to 
beat  off  attacks  on  her  continental  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Asia  and  Africa,  if  she  con¬ 
tinues  to  rely  on  her  fleets  alone.  The 
experience  of  the  last  three  months 
must  make  that  truth  evident  to  all 
persons  in  England  not  blinded  by 
prejudice  and  cant,  as  it  has  long  been 
clear  to  every  continental  writer  on  in¬ 
ternational  politics  of  any  eminence 
whatever.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter, 
at  the  moment,  into  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  system  of  compulsory 
military  service  of  some  sort  should  be 
introduced  into  this  country.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  national  army.  If  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  military  service  should  be 
necessary  to  secure  this,  it  will  come 
in  time,  unless  England  ceases  to  be  a 
great  power.  The  practical  measure, 
for  the  moment,  would  be  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  efladent  steps  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  militia  into  a  number  of  di¬ 
visions  flt  for  the  fleld,  to  form  the  men 
who  serve  in  the  ranks  into  thoroughly 
efficient  soldiers,  and  then  do  the  same 
with  the  volunteers.  The  military 
forces  of  the  nation  should  be  raised  to 
something  like  the  standard  of  the 
Prussian  army  in  1866.  Besides  the 
troops  who  have  to  be  kept  in  India,  in 
Egypt,  and  the  Mediterranean,  there 
should  always  be  a  force  of  at  least 
200,000  men  ready  to  leave  this  coun¬ 
try  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and,  without 
disorganizing  regiments  or  divisions,  go 
to  any  part  of  the  world;  and  an  ade¬ 
quate  permanent  transport  service 
should  be  ready  to  carry  them.  To  or¬ 
ganize  such  a  force  in  England  would 
be  a  far  easier  work  than  that  done  by 
Scharnhorst  for  Prussia  in  the  early 
days  of  the  century,  and  which  has 
been  admittedly  the  means  of  placing 
that  country  in  the  proud  position  she 
afterwards  won,  and  which,  I  may  add. 


is  now  partly  the  cause  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  prosperity  of  Germany. 

The  situation  appears  to  be  as  fol¬ 
lows:  It  seems  likely  that  when  occa¬ 
sion  serves  the  Afrikander  Bond  will 
urge  the  Imperial  Government  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  two  South  African 
Republics  by  offering  to  acknowledge 
their  independence  as  Sovereign  States 
on  condition  they  disarm.  This  sugges¬ 
tion  is  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
menace  more  or  less  veiled,  that  should 
it  be  rejected  by  Her  Majesty’s  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  Cape  Dutch  will  renounce 
their  allegiance  to  the  Queen.  It  is  su¬ 
perfluous  to  point  out  that  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  such  a  proposal  by  England 
would  mean  the  loss  of  the  whole  of 
South  Africa  at  no  distant  date.  So 
base  a  betrayal,  moreover,  of  the  cause 
for  which  our  fellow  subjects  beyond 
the  seas  have  drawn  their  swords 
would  raise  a  storm  of  indignation  in 
our  self-governing  colonies  so  violent 
and  enduring  that  it  would  shake  the 
fabric  of  the  British  Empire.  This  is 
well  understood  from  one  end  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  the  other,  and  hence  the  ene¬ 
mies  will  do  all  they  can  to  cajole  or 
frighten  the  English  Government  to- 
be  magnanimous  in  victory.  Continen¬ 
tal  governments  will  contrive  that  pres¬ 
sure  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  them 
by  their  own  subjects  to  excuse  their 
action  in  offering  this  advice,  and  more 
than  one  continental  power  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  safe  opportunity,  under 
the  mask  of  friendship,  to  deal  a  deadly 
blow  at  Great  Britain.  England  cannot 
count  on  the  friendship  of  any  Euro¬ 
pean  power,  except  Italy.  The  main 
interest  of  that  country  is  certainly,  at 
the  present  moment,  to  preserve  the 
conditions  of  political  power  in  the 
Mediterranean.  If  the  English  suprem¬ 
acy  in  that  sea  were  to  pass  away,  it 
would,  of  necessity,  be  replaced  by  that 
of  France;  and  every  Italian  very  well 
knows  that  there  is  hardly  any  question 
on  which  Frenchmen,  of  all  parties,  aro 
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more  agreed  upon  than  in  dislike  to  the 
unity  of  Italy.  Hence,  Italy  may  al¬ 
ways  be  counted  on  as  a  possible  ally 
of  England,  notwithstanding  that  she 
has  legitimate  grounds  for  complaint  at 
the  studied  accord  of  England  with 
France  in  such  questions  as  Morocco, 
Tunis,  and  Siam.  The  interests  which 
are  common  to  Italy  and  England  are 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten  so  long  as  the 
destinies  of  the  former  country  are  in 
the  hands  of  Visconti  Venosta,  who  is 
the  last  living  friend  of  Cavour,  a  man 
for  whom  the  founder  of  Italian  unity 
had  a  most  particular  regard  and  re¬ 
spect,  and  who  has,  in  his  turn,  always 
held  firmly  to  the  policy  of  the  greatest 
statesman  of  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  As  regards  the 
other  great  powers,  there  is  nothing  to 
expect  from  them.  They  will  take 
every  opportunity  to  thwart  and  dam¬ 
age  England.  They  are  Jealous  of  her 
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prosperity,  and  especially  of  the  law- 
albiding  and,  at  the  same  time,  liberty- 
loving  character  of  the  nation.  They 
look  with  envious  eyes  on  the  homo¬ 
geneity  of  our  people  and  on  the  solid¬ 
ity  of  our  State.  And  they  are  ren¬ 
dered  more  malicious  when  they  think 
of  their  own  rickety  Internal  condition. 
Should  they  attempt  to  Interfere  in 
South  Africa  the  more  clearly  they  are 
made  to  understand  that  their  advice, 
however  disinterested  they  may  repre¬ 
sent  it  to  be,  will  not  be  listened  to, 
the  less  likely  they  are  to  press  It 
Firmness  now  is  the  only  way  to  avert 
dangerous  complications  or  ruinous  hu¬ 
miliation.  The  plain  course  for  Eng¬ 
land  to  adopt  is  to  knit  together  more 
firmly  those  rising  and  vigorous  young 
nations,  which  we  call  self-governing 
colonies,  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  friend¬ 
ship  to  Italy,  and  to  stand  to  arms. 

Rowland  Blennerhassett. 


ON  SOME  DIFFICULTIES  INCIDENTAL  TO  MIDDLE  AGE. 


It  is  our  misfortune,  as  we  go  on¬ 
wards  through  life,  engrossed  mainly, 
and  pardonably  enough,  by  tbe  present 
that  tbe  successive  phases  of  existence 
are  apt  to  come  upon  us  before  we  have 
quite  realized  how  we  are  to  bear  our¬ 
selves  in  them.  By  the  time  we  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  learn  they  have  nearly 
passed,  it  may  be,  and  the  picture  of 
tbe  immediate  future  presents  itself  in 
yet  another  focus,  that  surprises  us 
afresh.  The  Joins  of  life  are  apt  to  be 
awkward,  unless  the  Join  is  very  skil¬ 
fully  made,  and  the  one  we  are  about 
to  consider  is,  perhaps,  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  them  all.  It  is  a  time  that 
stands  half-way  between  youth  and 
age,  giving  a  hand  to  each;  with  many 
of  the  drawbacks  of  both,  and  all  the 
advantages  of  neither;  a  time  which  is 


a  strange  and  inconsistent  medley  of 
warring  possibilities  and  impossibilities, 
still  retaining  some  of  the  aptitudes  and 
predilections  of  youth,  without  its  glo¬ 
rious  convictions  of  success,  but  tinged 
with  a  short  acceptance  of  defeat, 
which  yet  falls  short  of  the  definite  and 
dignified  renunciation  that  accompan¬ 
ies  old  age.  That  secret  acceptance  of 
the  inevitable,  that  Inward  renuncia¬ 
tion— of  which  the  world  need  not  al¬ 
ways  know— is  a  lesson  that  we  all 
have  to  learn;  and,  like  other  lessons,  if 
we  do  it  in  a  hurry,  we  shall  acquire  It 
but  Imperfectly.  If  we  learn  to  re¬ 
nounce,  as  we  go  on,  with  dignity  and 
silence,  our  sufferings  in  so  doing— if 
we  are  wise  they  will  scarcely  deserve 
the  name— will  not  be  magnified  by  be¬ 
ing  seen  through  other  people’s  at- 
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tempts  at  sympathy.  Arrived  at  mid¬ 
dle  age,  it  is  very  possible  that  most 
of  us  will  have  been  called  upon  to  re¬ 
nounce  a  good  deal;  we  started,  prob¬ 
ably,  with  the  conviction  that  our 
heads  would  strike  the  stars,  and  we 
have  become  strangely  reconciled  to 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  reach  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  But  It  was,  no  doubt,  better  to 
start  with  the  loftier  idea;  a  man 
should  allow  a  good  margin  for  shrink¬ 
age  in  his  visions  of  the  future.  And 
it  is  curious,  it  is  pathetic,  to  see  with 
what  ease  we  may  accomplish  the 
gradual  descent  to  the  lower  level,  on 
which  we  find  ourselves  at  last  going 
along,  if  in  somewhat  less  heroic  fash¬ 
ion  than  we  anticipated,  yet  on  the 
whole  comfortably  and  happily.  We 
have  accepted  a  good  deal,  we  have 
learnt  how  to  carrj'  our  burdens  in  the 
way  that  is  easiest.  We  are  no  longer 
storm-tossed;  we  know  pretty  much,  ar¬ 
rived  at  this  stage,  what  we  are  going 
to  do,  those  of  us  who  thought  they 
were  going  to  do  anything.  The  fact  of 
taking  life  on  a  lower  level  of  expecta¬ 
tions  makes  it  all  the  more  likely  that 
those  expectations  will  be  fulfilled.  We 
have,  with  some  easing  of  conscience, 
accepted  certain  characteristics  and 
manifestations  on  our  own  part  as  in¬ 
evitable,  secretly  and  involuntarily 
cherishing  a  hope  that  where  these  do 
not  fit  in  with  those  of  our  surround¬ 
ings,  it  may  yet  be  possible  that  other 
people  should  alter  theirs.  We  are, 
some  of  us,  arrived  at  this  stage,  still 
in  the  relation  of  being  younger,  with 
reference  to  persons  surviving  of  the 
generations  who  preceded  us,  and  are 
beginning  to  understand  a  little,  now 
that  w'e  have  a  grown-up  generation 
following  us,  what  the  difficulties  and 
trials  of  the  older  people  may  have  been 
in  their  relation  to  ourselves.  We  have 
a  certain  number  of  friends,  a  still 
larger  number  of  acquaintances,  of  our 
own  standing,  of  whom  we  observe 
with  interest  and  note  ■with  some  sur¬ 


prise  that  in  many  respects  they  do  not 
remain  as  they  were  when  we  were  all 
younger.  Is  this  time,  then,  under  these 
conditions,  as  happy  as  that  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it?  Is  it  even,  as  some  of  the 
contented  would  have  it,  likely  to  be 
happier?  If  it  is,  then  one  drawback, 

I  fear,  it  must  have,  that  of  approach¬ 
ing  more  nearly  to  its  happiness.  At 
any  rate,  the  question,  however  often 
debated,  has  not  much  of  a  practical 
bearing;  we  are  not  called  upon,  fortu¬ 
nately,  to  choose  at  which  stage  of  life 
w’e  would  prefer  to  be.  We  may,  there¬ 
fore,  enjoy  the  peace  that  comes  from 
the  inevitable.  But  one  thing  is  prob¬ 
ably  certain:  that,  on  the  whole,  this 
stage  of  existence  is  pre-eminently  im¬ 
portant  as  a  factor  in  our  Intercourse 
with  our  fellow  creatures.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  family  life  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  is  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  the  middle-aged;  it  is  they  who  deter¬ 
mine  its  general  tone,  spirit,  and  at¬ 
mosphere.  This  is  a  heavy  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  bear,  and  those  upon  whom  it 
is  laid  can  claim  indulgence  neither  on 
the  score  of  youth  nor  on  that  of  age; 
they  are  old  enough  to  perceive  their 
mistakes,  but  not  too  old  to  correct 
them.  It  is  they  who  create  the  atmos¬ 
phere  which  surrounds  their  little  com¬ 
munity.  And  the  atmosphere — figura¬ 
tive  as  w^ell  as  actual— breathed  by  hu¬ 
man  beings  during  their  passage  from 
infancy  to  maturity  is  of  Incalculable 
importance;  it  can  save,  or  it  may  de¬ 
stroy.  The  young,  it  is  true,  carry  an 
atmosphere  of  their  own  with  them 
through  these  early  years,  full  of 
brightness  and  color,  precious,  indeed, 
to  their  surroundings.  But,  as  time 
goes  on,  a  gradual  individual  differenti¬ 
ation  takes  place;  the  bright,  dancing 
glow,  which  shed  a  general  radiance 
over  everything,  fades  away;  and  we 
are  seen,  each  of  us,  as  we  are,  as  we 
have  made  ourselves  during  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  years,  surrounded  by  our 
own  special  atmosphere,  unsoftened  by 
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the  golden  haze  of  youth  on  the  one 
band,  or  by  the  silvery  mists  of  age  on 
the  other.  Middle  age  is  seen  in  an  un¬ 
becoming  light.  There  is  not  much  ro¬ 
mance,  much  mystery  about  it;  it  is 
not  often  sung  by  the  poets.  Now  it  is 
that  we  must  stand  forth  with  such 
characteristics  for  good  or  evil  as  we 
have  made  our  own  by  a  never-ceasing, 
if  unconscious,  process  of  selection 
from  successive  possibilities.  The 
range  of  those  possibilities  is  apt  to  nar¬ 
row  curiously  as  time  goes  on,  unless 
we  are  always  on  the  watch.  We  lie  in 
a  constant  danger  of  our  interests  ex¬ 
tending  abnormally  in  one  or  two  di¬ 
rections  and  dwindling  in  others,  until, 
arrived  at  the  moment  when  we*  are 
called  upon  to  govern,  when  our  minds 
and  our  judgment  should,  by  long  ex¬ 
ercise,  be  more  pliable  than  ever,  more 
open,  more  ready  to  respond  to  any 
and  every  appeal  to  our  sympathy  or 
experience,  we  find,  on  the  contrary, 
that  we  have  gradually  become  ab¬ 
sorbed,  from  circumstances  as  well  as 
from  individual  bias,  in  a  limited  set 
of  interests,  sometimes,  indeed,  exclu¬ 
sively  of  a  personal  nature,  and  that 
our  outlets  and  our  Inlets  are,  in  other 
directions,  closed.  The  question  we 
have  to  ask  and  to  answer  is,  need  our 
characters  deteriorate,  as  our  physical 
constitutions  are  bound  to  do,  with  the 
passage  of  time?  Not  if  we  are  careful 
to  keep  a  watch  over  the  innate  pro¬ 
clivities  by  which  we  are  so  mysteri¬ 
ously  governed.  This  is  not  an  idle 
query;  it  is  one,  on  the  contrary,  which 
should  be  earnestly  considered  and  may 
be  fruitfully  discussed,  since  the  an¬ 
swer  lies  in  our  own  hands,  to  a  greater 
extent,  perhaps,  than  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  at  the  first  blush.  We  are 
apt  to  go  astray  from  the  fact  that  we 
generally  discuss  it  in  relation  to  the 
phenomena  unpleasant  to  ourselves 
that  we  observe  in  other  people.  That 
Is  not  so  profitable.  When  we  come  to 
consider  the  question  not  merely  aca¬ 


demically,  but  as  bearing  upon  our  own 
daily  action,  we  shall  probably  be  in¬ 
clined  to  admit  that,  as  time  goes  on, 
we  have  a  tendency  to  relax  the  watch 
over  ourselves,  and  to  yield  more  and 
more  to  the  increasing  indolence  that 
comes  with  the  years,  to  let  our  moral 
muscles  become  as  stiff  as  the  material 
ones  from  the  decrease  in  their  use. 

Most  people,  arrived  at  that  middle 
term  of  life  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
know  that  to  keep  themselves  in  what 
is  called  good  condition,  as  to  their  phy¬ 
sical  being,  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  a  sage  ordering  of  both  the  active 
and  the  quiescent  scheme  of  life,  by 
the  requisite  amount  of  activity  as  well 
as  of  self-denial.  That  it  is  possible  in 
various  unheroic  ways  to  exercise  this 
self-denial,  we  may,  any  of  us,  deduce 
from  the  conversation  of  our  older 
neighbors  at  dinner,  who  will,  with 
unnecessary  communicativeness,  tell  us 
what  exact  portion  of  the  bill  of  fare  is 
forbidden  to  them,  and  what  are  the 
threatened  penalties  that  make  them 
forego  the  enjoyment  of  what  others 
are  enjoying  around  them.  If  this  form 
of  material  self-denial  is  possible,  then 
the  same  men  and  women  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  able  to  achieve  It  in  the 
moral  order  as  well,  given  that  they 
have  the  same  conviction  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  doing  so.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  eternal  reason  why,  since 
they  are  able  so  well  to  regulate  some 
of  their  appetites,  they  should  not  be 
able  to  keep  watch  over  their  words, 
actions  and  tendencies  as  well.  Many 
a  middle-aged  man  who  uses  dumb¬ 
bells,  or  fences,  to  keep  his  muscles  in 
order,  walks  and  rides  for  a  given  time 
every  day  to  have  the  requisite  amount 
of  exercise,  avoids  over-fatigue  and  un¬ 
wholesome  food,  would,  no  doubt.  If  he 
brought  the  same  amount  of  purpose  to 
bear  on  the  moral  side  of  his  nature, 
have  results  just  as  profitable,  and 
would  find  the  will  kept  as  pliable  as 
the  muscles.  But  the  obstacle  to 
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achieving  the  latter  is  that  it  occurs  to 
him  to  do  the  one  thing,  and  that  it 
does  not  occur  to  him  to  do  the  other. 
We  are  accustomed  also  to  take  for 
granted  as  a  matter  of  course  that  we 
can  keep  the  muscles  of  our  intellectual 
faculties,  so  to  speak,  in  good  order  by 
like  means.  We  can  keep  our  memory 
pliable  by  exercise.  We  can  “keep  up,” 
according  to  the  customary  phrase,  our 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of 
learning  we  may  formerly  have  ac¬ 
quired.  But  the  side  of  us  that  matters 
incalculably  the  most,  both  as  far  as 
our  own  comfort  is  concerned  and  that 
of  the  companions  of  our  daily  life,  that 
is,  the  necessity  of  keeping  our  moral 
system  in  good  order,  ready  to  respond 
to  any  demand  upon  it,  this,  in  some 
strange  way,  we  seem  absolutely  to  dis¬ 
regard.  We  are  apt  to  believe  that,  in 
flat  contradiction  to  the  principles  that 
we  recognize  as  governing  the  rest  of 
our  being,  our  moral  side  will  remain, 
without  any  conscious  efiTort  of  our 
own,  in  that  eminently-desirable  condi¬ 
tion  to  which  we  are  conscious  (even 
If  we  do  not  categorically  formulate 
that  consciousness)  of  having  by  the 
mere  lapse  of  years  attained.  But  in 
this  we  are  probably  mistaken.  It  Is 
likely  that  in  the  moral  order,  as  in 
every  other,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
standing  still.  For  if  we  would  keep 
ourselves  up  to  the  level  of  our  best 
possibilities,  impulse,  intention,  and  ef¬ 
fort  require  to  be  renewed  day  by  day, 
by  conscious  and  repeated  endeavor, 
as  surely  as  the  wear  and  tear  of  our 
bodies  requires  to  be  repaired  by  fresh, 
dally  material,  as  surely  as  our  bodily 
muscles  require  exercise  if  they  are  not 
to  stiffen.  But  it  is  probable  that  In 
the  majority  of  cases  unfortunately 
that  strenuous  daily  endeavor  is  want¬ 
ing.  And  chiefly  for  the  reason  that, 
although  we  are  more  than  ready  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  necessity  of  arriving  at  a  given 
result,  we  do  not  sufficiently  consider 
the  details  by  which  we  shall  attain  it 


I  say  this  with  extreme  diffidence.  i 
am  aware  that  most  men  and  women 
in  this  country  have  been  brought  up 
according  to  the  precepts  of  a  very 
beautiful  spiritual  code,  by  which  they, 
in  all  good  faith,  take  for  granted  that 
their  lives  are  governed;  and  I  know 
also,  and  am  glad  to  know  it,  that  there 
are  many  whose  daily  actions  are  on 
broad  lines  governed  by  that  code,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  govern  by  it 
the  lives  of  a  time  so  absolutely  re¬ 
moved  from  it  by  chronology,  by  racial 
temperament,  point  of  view,  and  politi¬ 
cal  conditions.  But  I  have  observed 
that  even  those  whose  constant  thought 
is  to  live  up  to  that  spiritual  code— I 
speak  of  them  with  reverent  and  genu¬ 
ine  admiration— do  not  always  seem 
able  to  carry  out  its  broad,  general  prin¬ 
ciples  in  detail.  I  have  noticed,  to  cite 
but  one  instance,  that  such  a  one  who 
would  take  for  granted  the  desirability 
of  loving  bis  neighbor  as  himself,  or  of 
rejoicing  with  those  who  rejoice,  can 
yet  be  maddened,  and  not  conceal  the 
fact,  at  having  to  endure  on  some  quite 
unimportant  occasion  the  manifestation 
of  his  neighbor’s  uncongenial  hobby.  I 
have  seen  that  he  is  apt  thus  to  estrange 
that  neighbor’s  affection,  making  the 
latter  as  well  as  himself  sin  against  the 
precept  we  have  just  quoted.  It  was 
St  Theresa,  I  believe,  who  said 
that  by  thinking  of  heaven  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  every  day  one  might 
hope  to  deserve  It  I  should  doubt  If 
the  majority  of  those  who  are  enjoying 
a  comfortable  middle  age  deliberately 
spend  that  amount  of  time  in  thinking 
of  their  own  moral  condition.  And  yet 
It  might  no  doubt  be  well  and  profitably 
spent  by  each  of  us  in  endeavoring  to 
translate  into  the  terms  of  daily  life 
some  of  the  stimulating  and  noble 
maxims  we  have  in  the  code  we  have 
been  speaking  of,  as  well  as  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  great  moralists  of  every 
time,  and  in  considering  how  by  the 
light  of  them,  we  may  make  the  best 
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of  our  relation  to  that  tiny  corner  of 
the  universe  which  constitutes  our  sur¬ 
rounding.  And  here  lies  a  seeming 
difficulty— a  seeming  one,  I  say,  for 
from  the  moment  we  recognize  it  we 
are  on  the  road  to  overcoming  it— that 
the  occasions  in  daily  life  in  which  our 
fallibility  finds  us  out,  the  fruitful  op¬ 
portunities  for  friction  that  are  most 
iikely  to  come  in  our  way,  appear  to  us 
so  ridiculously  out  of  proportion  to 
those  great  moral  maxims  that  it  seems 
almost  absurd  to  bring  the  one  to  bear 
upon  the  other.  This  discrepancy  is 
bound  to  be  a  handicap  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  that  perfect  character,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  the  middle-aged  are, 
perhaps,  at  a  special  disadvantage,  not 
because  they  are  naturally  more  wick¬ 
ed  than  the  young,  but  simply  because 
they  have  unhappily  no  one  who  is  en¬ 
titled  to  point  out  to  them  their  short¬ 
comings.  This  is  a  terrible  disability 
under  which  they  labor;  that  they  are 
no  longer  in  regard  to  any  one  in  siafu 
pupUlari.  This  may  not  sound  at  the 
first  blush,  perhaps,  an  altogether  un¬ 
pleasant  condition;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  human  being  who  is  not 
criticized  is  not  corrected.  Criticized, 
that  is  to  say,  to  his  face,  and  given 
the  opportunity  of  comparing  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  views  of  what  his  conduct  ought 
to  be  with  what  it  actually  is.  As  so¬ 
ciety  is  at  present  constituted,  it  is  not 
the  custom  for  one  person  to  tell  an¬ 
other,  at  the  period  when  both  may  be 
supposed  to  have  gone  through  one-half 
of  their  life  with  tolerable  credit  and 
dignity,  wherein  nevertheless  that  ex¬ 
istence  may  have  displayed  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  which  the  offender  was,  per¬ 
haps,  not  aware.  Such  a  comment,  if 
gratuitously  offered,  would  be  offen¬ 
sive  from  contemporaries,  intolerable 
from  a  younger  generation,  pardonable 
perhaps  from  an  older  generation  still, 
from  whom  it  would  be  accepted,  how¬ 
ever,  with  a  kind  of  Irritated  indul¬ 
gence,  as  being  due  to  a  general  decay 
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of  perception.  The  only  thing,  there¬ 
fore,  to  supplement  this  lack  of  ex¬ 
pressed  public  opinion  is  to  exercise  the 
most  rigid  self-criticism.  If  we  would 
not  have  our  peculiarities  extend  in 
every  direction  uncurbed.  When  I 
speak  of  the  absence  of  criticism,  I 
mean,  of  course,  its  absence  as  applied 
to  the  shortcomings  of  private  life,  not 
to  those  displayed  in  the  light  of  day 
by  persons  who  take  part  in  public  life, 
and  who  are  bound  to  get  a  rough  and 
ready  (and,  on  the  whole,  tolerably 
Just)  all-round  view  of  their  own  char¬ 
acter,  if  they  have  calmness  to  examine 
and  disentangle,  and  take  the  average 
of  the  evidence  of  friends  and  foes.  It 
is  not  of  these  occasional  helps  to  con¬ 
duct  that  I  am  speaking.  Nor  have  I 
left  out  entirely  in  my  calculations  the 
criticism  incidental  to  daily  family  life, 
where,  however,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  such 
criticism  is  generally  engendered  in 
moments  of  collision,  deprives  It  of 
some  of  its  permanent  value  as  an  ex- 
presion  of  deliberate  opinion.  But 
when  all  this  is  said  and  done.  It  re¬ 
mains  sadly  evident  that,  arrived  at 
this  stage  of  existence,  the  only  direc¬ 
tion  to  which  we  may  took  for  effectual 
help  Is,  within  ourselves.  It  Is  no  good 
blinking  the  fact  that  this  makes  our 
task  much  more  difficult.  Compare  the 
outlook,  the  condition  of  younger  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  respect,  the  greater  chances 
that  are  given  them,  the  greater  help 
they  receive  in  working  out  their  per¬ 
fection,  even  If  they  do  not  always 
make  the  most  of  their  advantages.  We 
had  those  chances,  too,  doubtless;  we 
probably  received  as  much  help,  and, 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  in  a  more  or  less 
degree  we  profited  by  it.  But  were  we 
told— many  of  us  do  not  seem  to  remem¬ 
ber  it— that  the  struggle  was  to  be  a 
never-ending  one;  that  when  we  left  off 
being  taught  we  should  still  have  to 
learn;  that  from  the  moment  we  ceased 
struggling  upwards  we  should  Insensi- 
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Is  what  we  need  to  realize,  what  we 
ought  to  make  ourselves  realize,  at  that 
moment  when,  our  earlier  impetuous 
onslaught  on  the  interests  of  life  over, 
we  have  leisure  to  look  around  us,  and 
look  within  ourselves,  by  the  light  of 
the  experience  we  have  gained.  Then 
it  is  that,  some  of  the  breathless  claims 
of  existence  being  satisfied,  we  find  that 
conduct  is  the  chief  occupation  that  is 
left  to  us,  and  the  most  important  of 
all.  The  young,  on  their  first  eager  en¬ 
trance  into  grown-up  life,  may  well  be 
forgiven  if  they  do  not  sufficiently  con¬ 
sider  their  words  and  actions,  and 
watch  the  development  of  their  own 
character  and  its  effect  upon  other  peo¬ 
ple;  for  they  are,  and  they  should  be, 
far  too  busy  perceiving,  learning,  ex¬ 
panding,  choosing  careers,  love-making, 
wondering,  yearning,  distinguishing,  to 
be  able  to  concentrate  their  attention 
on  mere  conduct  This  state  of  things 
also  may,  no  doubt,  have  its  drawbacks, 
but  we  will  not  dwell  on  them  at  this 
moment,  for  it  is  not  the  pitfalls  inci¬ 
dental  to  youth  that  we  are  considering, 
but  rather  such  as  lie  in  the  path  of 
those  older  people,  say  between  forty 
and  fifty,  for  whom,  in  the  eyes  of 
youth  nothing  is  left  but  a  dull  acquies¬ 
cence,  and  such  enjoyment  of  a  senile 
kind  as  they  may  derive  from  looking 
on  at  the  manifestations  of  the  gener¬ 
ation  that  is  following  them.  But  the 
problem,  alas!  is  not  so  simple,  as  those 
same  young  people  will  find  when,  hav¬ 
ing  in  their  turn,  and  almost  without 
knowing  it,  made  the  inevitable  step 
onwards,  they  find  themselves,  still  en¬ 
joying  a  good  deal  of  vigor  of  mind  and 
body,  standing  where  their  fathers 
stood  but  now.  No,  life  at  this  stage 
is  not  entirely  quiescent,  not  wholly 
retrospective,  does  not  occupy  itself  ex¬ 
clusively  with  looking  on  at  others, 
young  and  interesting  though  they  may 
be— it  would  be  easier  to  deal  with  if  it 
did. 


that  moment  that  is  called  middle  age? 
What  is  the  prospect  visible  from  that 
stretch  of  level  country?  This  time, 
when  we  are  young  enough  to  remem¬ 
ber,  old  enough  to  foresee,  is  the  time, 
if  ever,  to  pause  and  look.  It  is  good 
so  at  intervals  to  take  stock  of  exist¬ 
ence,  as  it  were;  it  is  well  to  realize 
where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  tend¬ 
ing.  That  outlook,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
the  same  in  every  case,  and  the  factor 
that  makes  the  great  difference  is 
whether  we  are  looking  at  It  from  the 
point  of  view  of  another  generation  or 
exclusively  from  our  own.  The  older  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  guiding  others  along  the  road 
feel,  in  a  measure,  actually  responsible 
for  its  aspect;  it  no  longer  looks  to  them 
quite  as  it  would  look  If  they  were 
wandering  along  it  with  no  one  else  to 
consider.  We  all  know  how  the  mere 
fact  of  displaying  a  place  familiar  to 
us,  be  it  only  a  garden  path  ten  feet 
long,  to  some  one  who  is  seeing  It  for 
the  first  time.  Imports  into  our  view 
of  it  something  that  makes  us  see  it 
over  again  under  a  new  aspect,  too. 
There  is  a  received  opinion  that  those 
who  have  young  people  round  them  re¬ 
main  younger  themselves,  they  are  kept 
more  in  touch  with  a  young  point  of 
view,  and  even  join  more  in  youthful 
pursuits;  and  in  some  respects,  no 
doubt  that  is  so.  But  it  is  well  also 
to  realize  that  the  very  fact  of  being 
surrounded  with  youth  and  its  ardent 
pursuit  of  life,  whether  it  be  of  ideals 
of  illusions,  or  only  of  pleasure,  may 
make  us  feel  Incalculably  older,  for  It 
accentuates  and  defines  quite  clearly  a 
difference  which  in  the  absence  of  that 
point  of  comparison  may  be  only  vague¬ 
ly  suspected.  I  remember  hearing  a 
girl  of  twenty  say  to  a  mother  about 
twice  that  age— they  were  speaking  of 
some  third  person  of  would-be  sprightli¬ 
ness— ‘T’m  so  glad  you’re  not  vivacious. 
It’s  not  nice  to  be  vivacious  when 
you’re  old.”  Old!  What  a  strange 
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sound  that  word  has  to  those  who,  until 
they  heard  it  applied  to  themselves, 
were  hardly  conscious  of  being  no 
longer  young!  And  yet  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  a  bad  thing  to  realize  that  there  arc 
people  round  us  for  whom  we  are  a 
living  epitome  of  the  life  on  which  they 
are  entering,  for  whose  conception  of 
old  age— even  though  formed,  as  it  may 
appear  to  us,  somewhat  prematurely— 
we  are  responsible;  people  who,  seeing 
us  in  that  light,  take  for  granted  on  our 
part  a  certain  seemly  dignity,  which 
they  rightly  consider  one  of  the 
attributes  of  the  venerable.  To  be 
sure  we  none  of  us  want  to  be  vener¬ 
able  before  our  time  .  .  .  well,  it  lies 
in  our  own  power  to  remain  young,  in 
all  save  the  number  of  our  years.  But 
let  us  do  it  wisely.  Let  it  be  the  ab¬ 
surdities  of  youth  that  we  reject,  while 
we  retain  its  essential  Informing  spirit. 
Youth  can  be  manifested  in  other  ways 
than  by  undue  vivacity  of  demeanor, 
and  we  can  keep  it  while  we  remain 
young  in  heart,  in  mind,  in  point  of 
view,  in  adaptability,  in  energy,  in  use¬ 
fulness,  and  above  all-in  Hope.  That 
is  the  mainspring,  the  sense  that  there 
are  still  possibilities  here  below,  what¬ 
ever  stage  of  existence  we  have  arrived 
at.  While  there  is  Hope  there  is  Life, 
is  another  and  equally  true  form  of  the 
saying  we  have  all  clung  to  in  our  need. 
And  the  best  thing  that  older  people 
can  do  for  the  younger  is,  when  these 
would  fain  look  into  the  crystal  ball  of 
the  future,  to  show  them  in  it  the  image 
|Of  a  life  lived  In  its  fulness,  enjoyed 
ind  made  the  most  of  to  the  end;  a 
life  that  remembers  the  past  without 
regretting  it,  that  knows  how  to  enjoy 
the  present,  and  that  dares  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  future.  And  of  these 
times,  most  of  us  will  agrfee  that  the 
most  important  of  all  is  the  present. 
The  future,  however  much  we  look 
forward,  is  bound  to  become  the  pres¬ 
ent  before  we  have  to  deal  with  it,  and 
it  matters  unspeakably  to  our  happi¬ 


ness  that  it  should  be  made  the  most 
of.  This  sounds  an  obvious  platitude, 
but  it  is  worth  saying  nevertheless. 

I  remember  a  most  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  my  early  youth.  We  were  go¬ 
ing  up,  a  large  party,  into  some  very 
high  edifice,  from  which  we  were  to 
obtain  a  peerless  view.  As  we  went  up, 
we  kept  catching  glimpses  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  and  of  the  prospect 
which  we  knew  was  awaiting  us,  and 
we  called  one  to  the  other  with  cries  of 
ecstatic  surprise,  to  look  as  we  went. 
But  some  of  us  made  up  our  minds 
that  we  would  not  look  at  all  on  the 
way,  but  would  wait  until  we  got  quite 
to  the  top,  and  could  gaze  all  round  us 
from  the  highest  point  attainable  and 
see  the  glorious  sight  in  its  entirety. 
But  alas!  what  was  the  result?  Ar¬ 
rived  at  the  top,  we  found  a  mist  had 
arisen,  and  that  view,  which  we  had 
not  looked  at  while  we  could,  was  en¬ 
tirely  hidden  from  us,  and  as  far  as 
we  were  concerned  remained  so  for¬ 
ever.  This  is  not  unlike  what  we  are 
apt  to  do  with  our  lives.  Our  minds, 
our  hopes  are  so  fixed  upon  what  we 
shall  see  presently,  the  glorious  sur¬ 
roundings  that  will  be  ours  when  we 
get  to  the  top  (the  top,  save  the  mark!) 
that  we  have  not  the  sense  to  look 
round  us  on  the  way,  to  make  the  most 
of  every  bright  prospect  we  pass  on 
the  road,  to  know  that  it  is  not  the  fu¬ 
ture  alone  that  must  be  contemplated, 
but  that  the  present  and  its  outlook 
must  be  jealously  made  the  most  of  as 
well. 

It  is  curious  how  long  it  persists,  that 
habit  of  adjusting  our  existence,  mainly 
with  reference  to  the  future.  We  are 
insensibly  thinking  all  the  time  what 
we  shall  do  next,  with  the  secret  con¬ 
viction  that  when  we  do  it,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  set  right  any  mistakes  that  we 
may  have  made  or  may  be  making.  But 
it  is  what  we  are  doing  that  matters 
more  than  what  we  shall  do.  And, 
above  all,  still  more  than  what  we  are 
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doing  what  we  are  being.  Let  us  real¬ 
ize  that  it  matters  supremely  at  this 
stage  what  we  are,  both  to  ourselves 
and  others.  It  matters  to  those  of  our 
own  standing  with  whom  we  are 
brought  into  daily  contact  by  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  exacting  mutual  requirement, 
and  above  all  does  it  matter  to  those 
who  are  younger,  for  to  them  we  must 
give  something  to  imitate.  This  is  an¬ 
other  terrible  weight  of  responsibility 
brought  us  by  the  years,  that  we  are 
expected  to  be  able,  ready,  willing  to 
set  the  example  of  conduct,  as  well  as 
explain  Its  theory;  that  we  are  supposed 
by  the  mere  lapse  of  time  to  be  quali¬ 
fied  to  Impart  to  the  younger  people 
about  us  a  satisfactory  moral  training. 
Is  there  anything  else  in  this  world  that 
we  should  venture  to  teach  under  the 
like  conditions?  Ask  a  man  of  fifty 
•  who  was  a  scholar  in  bis  youth,  but 
who  has  unhappily  been  hindered  by 
circumstances  from  continuing  his 
studies,  to  coach  a  boy  for  a  scholar¬ 
ship;— be  will  say  with  reason  be  is 
too  rusty.  Ask  a  woman  who  once 
played  the  piano  brilliantly,  but  does  so 
no  longer,  to  perform  at  a  concert.  She 
will  say  her  fingers  are  too  stiff.  Ask 
a  noted  pedestrian  who  Is  out  of  train¬ 
ing  to  come  with  you  for  a  mountain 
climb,  be  will  reply  that  be  is  no  longer 
In  condition.  But  ask  a  man  or  woman 
either,  of  the  age  in  which,  if  only  for 
the  purpose  of  argument,  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  assume  that  the  moral  muscle 
has  insensibly  and  unconsciously  dete¬ 
riorated,  to  direct  a  young  mind  and 
heart  entering  upon  life,  to  coach  the 
owner  for  the  scholarships  that  are  won 
through  the  teachings  of  experience, 
then,  indeed,  there  Is  no  question  of 
hanging  back.  We  are  all  of  us  ready 
to  shower  instruction,  albeit  of  a  most 
desultory  kind,  upon  those  whom  an 
accident  of  chronology  has  made  our 
disciples.  For  this  branch  of  tuition, 
the  most  important  of  all,  there  is  no 
•eed,  it  would  seem,  to  keep  ourselves 


in  training;  we  do  not  wait  to  consider 
whether  by  daily  thought  for  the  sub¬ 
ject,  by  dally  watchfulness  of  our  own 
tendencies  and  our  own  deficiencies, 
our  moral  sense  is  still,  so  to  speak, 
qualified  to  perform  in  public.  Nobody 
raiies  that  question.  The  position  of 
guiding  and  exhorting  others,  the 
privilege  of  being  looked  up  to, 
listened  to,  followed,  which  in 
youth  can  be  acquired  only  by 
superiority,  whether  of  merit,  of 
endowments,  or  only  of  assurance,  be¬ 
comes  ours  with  the  efflux  of  time  by 
prescriptive  right;  the  mere  number  of 
our  superimposed  years  can  lift  us  to 
a  sufflciently  lofty  eminence  to  speak 
from.  Then  it  is  that  we  are  liable  to 
fall  into  a  great  danger,  that  of  propa¬ 
gating  a  moral  code  of  a  spasmodic 
and  intermittent  character,  based  main¬ 
ly  on  considerations  of  our  own  Idiosyn¬ 
crasies,  comfort  or  convenience,  on  the 
regrettable  discrepancies  we  find  be¬ 
tween  our  own  point  of  view  and  that 
of  the  persons  we  are  instructing.  It 
behooves  us  to  guard  against  this  dan¬ 
ger.  It  behooves  us,  since  we  are  each 
of  us,  so  to  speak,  going  to  occupy  a 
Chair  of  Conduct,  to  keep  ourselves  in 
a  fit  condition  to  do  so  by  consciously 
making  a  daily  and  persistent  stand 
against  the  deteriorating  effect  of  the  v 
conditions  which  surround  us  at  this 
stage.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  form  of  deterioration  liable  to  at- 
« 

tend  each  different  calling  or  phase  of 
existence,  although  I  should  like  to  try 
to  realize  and  examine  some  of  these  , 

f 

in  another  place;  for  as  surely  as  some  *  r 
forms  of  industry  present  special  dan¬ 
gers,  as  surely  as  workers  in  lead  or 
phosphorus  are  attacked  by  certain 
complaints  that  have  to  be  specially 
guarded  against,  so  certain  is  it  that 
each  form  that  our  own  particular  ex-  ; 

istence  takes  has  its  own  insidious  dan-  | 

ger,  to  watch  for  and  guard  against.  I 
It  is  at  this  moment  of  the  more  gen-  i 
eral  pitfalls  incidental  to  middle  age  i 
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that  I  am  speaking.  One— we  have  al¬ 
ready  considered  it— is  the  absence  of 
sufficient  and  authoritative  criticism; 
and  as  a  complement  to  this,  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  sinking  more  and  more  into 
a  groove  as  time  goes  on,  the  probabil¬ 
ity  that  our  own  opinions  will  become 
more  and  more  ineradicable,  more  un¬ 
questionably  accepted  by  ourselves 
every  year  that  passes  over  our  heads, 
every  time,  indeed,  that  we  utter  them 
to  others,  who  are  expected  to  listen  to 
them  with  the  appearance,  at  any  rate, 
of  acquiescence.  Another  difficulty  is 
that,  finding  we  have  thus  almost  un¬ 
awares  slidden  into  the  position  of 
morai  instructors,  we  cannot,  as  in 
other  branches  of  learning,  revert  des¬ 
perately  for  help  and  equipment  to  what 
we  ourselves  learnt  in  our  youth.  For 
if  we  do  we  shail  obviously  find  that 
most  of  the  maxims  we  then  acquired, 
that  now  will  spring  most  readily  to  the 
memory  and  the  lips,  have  been  in  most 
cases  formulated  by  the  older  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young,  and  cannot  always 
be  used  as  a  safe  handrail  and  efficient 
guide  by  those  who  are  not  in  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  relation  to  others.  Take,  for 
example,  that  portion  of  the  Catechism 
which  recites  “My  duty  towards  my 
neighbor,”  and  which  inculcates  sub¬ 
mission,  obedience,  respect,  being  meant 
necessarily  for  those  of  the  age  when 
the  Catechism  is  commonly  learnt.  But 
“My  duty  towards  my  neighbor,”  for 
the  man  and  woman  arrived  at  matu¬ 
rity,  must,  equally  necessarily,  take  on 
another  aspect.  The  maxims  then  fol¬ 
lowed  should  not,  and  cannot,  be  those 
prescribed  in  the  Catechism,  although 
they  should  be  the  counterpart  of  these, 
and  render  their  execution  possible. 
Since  it  is  enjoined  on  the  young  that 
they  should  love,  honor  and  succor 
their  parents,  submit  themselves  to 
their  governors,  teachers,  spiritual  pas¬ 
tors  and  masters,  order  themselves  low¬ 
ly  and  reverently  to  all  their  betters,  it 
is  evident  that  pastors,  masters,  par¬ 


ents,  betters,  should  bear  them¬ 
selves  in  a  way  that  may  elicit 
and  justify  such  love,  honor  and 
respect.  It  is  not  easy  to  achieve 
this  successfully.  But  the  difficulty 
would  certainly  be  lessened  if  we  were 
quite  clear  that  we  wanted  to  achieve 
it,  and  had  the  necessity  of  doing  so, 
the  deliberate  purpose,  before  our 
minds  every  day  and  at  every  turn. 

But  what  of  those  who  have  not  this 
incentive,  who  are  not  surrounded  by 
a  younger  generation  to  whom  they 
must  serve  as  examples  and  guides? 
are  these  more  likely  or  less  likely  to 
make  a  success  of  middle  age?  They 
should  in  one  way  have  greater  facili¬ 
ties  for  doing  so,  for  their  attention 
can  be  concentrated  on  themselves  in¬ 
stead  of  others.  '  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  no  constant  claims  on 
them  from  another  generation,  they 
may  become  unduly  absorbed  in  them¬ 
selves  and  the  contemplation  of  their 
own  advantages,  or  their  own  difficul¬ 
ties,  or  perhaps  of  both,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  of  other  people.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  incidental  to  this  time— I  am  speak¬ 
ing,  of  course,  of  average  mortals,  not 
of  the  exceptional  of  either  sex  who 
may  have  attained  to  marked  distinc¬ 
tion  and  achieved  permanent  success- 
are  likely  to  press  more  hardly  upon 
women  than  on  men.  Most  men  in 
these  days,  when  the  capacity  of  public 
service  in  one  form  or  another  appears 
to  persist  so  long,  glide  on  into  the 
years  without  any  very  perceptible 
change  of  attitude.  A  man  of  fifty-five, 
say,  is  probably  continuing  with  credit 
to  himself  the  bread-winning  or  fame- 
winning  calling  which  has  been  bis 
since  be  arrived  at  manhood,  and  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  active  work  of  existence; 
and,  if  he  is  in  fairly  good  health,  is 
probably  quite  pleased  with  the  world 
still,  although  life  may  have  been  for 
him  a  succession  of  compromises  with 
fate  regarding  what  he  had  hoped,  what 
be  attempted  and  what  he  has  achieved. 
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But  even  If  the  compromise  has  been 
a  hard  one,  he  may  still  bear  himself 
bravely,  provided  he  does  not  go  about 
the  world  and  complain  of  the  way 
destiny  has  dealt  with  him.  But  a 
woman?  what  of  her,  if  she  have  not 
some  special  occupation  which  interests 
and  absorbs  her?  The  majority  of  her 
sex  too  often  find  themselves  somewhat 
stranded  in  life  at  this  time,  when  their 
children,  if  they  had  any,  are  independ¬ 
ent,  their  own  ordinary  occupations 
thereby  lessened,  their  youthful  pas¬ 
times  gone,  and  they  find  them¬ 
selves  with  less  mental  and  physical 
energy  than  of  yore,  called  upon  to  put 
something  else  in  the  place  of  the  occu¬ 
pations  they  have  lost.  What  then?  Or 
what  of  those  who  have  either  not  mar¬ 
ried,  or  not  bad  any  thing  special  to 
do,  and  now  find  their  bold  on  desultory 
social  intercourse  lessened,  and  them¬ 
selves  not  indispensable  to  the  commu¬ 
nity?  Then  it  is  that  many  women 
who  had  tried  misguidedly  to  go 
through  life  without  a  hobby  struggle 
desperately  to  create  for  themselves 
under  these  unfavorably  altered  condi¬ 
tions  resources  that  they  ought  to  have 
thought  of  years  before.  They  develop 
a  feverish  activity,  and  try  to  fill  their 
time  with  occupations  which  are  prob¬ 
ably  laughed  at  instead  of  sympathized 
with  by  their  neighbor  whose  tastes 
may  lie  another  way— so  he  thinks  they 
are  not  worth  doing,  according  to  the 
criterion  brought  to  bear  on  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  pursuits.  But  it  is  nothing  to 
laugh  at.  It  is  something  to  weep  over. 
The  spectacle  of  human  beings  who 
waste  years  of  delightful  possibilities, 
consumed  by  unavailing,  smouldering 
regrets  which  they  have  not  courage 
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to  Stamp  out  and  turn  their  back  upon, 
pitiful  souls  who  well  may  say  with 
Dante’s  melancholy  band: 

senza  speme  vivemo  in  disio— 

of  all  conditions  surely  the  most  mis¬ 
erable.  But  I  have  not  space  enough  to 
enter  upon  all  there  would  be  to  say  if 
we  began  to  discuss  the  destiny  of  the 
innumerable  women  who,  arrived  at 
this  stage,  allow  themselves  to  be 
crushed  under  a  weight  of  negative 
misfortune.  Secretly  mourning  for  the 
things  they  have. lost,  instead  of  stead¬ 
fastly  looking  upon  those  they  retain, 
they  go  through  the  world  surrounded 
by  darkness  instead  of  by  light,  and  no 
place  is  the  brighter  for  their  presence. 
And  yet  to  try  to  increase  the  world’s 
sum  of  joy  and  light-heartedness 
would,  in  default  of  another  career,  be 
no  mean  mission,  no  mean  achievement; 
it  might  well,  as  a  last  resource,  satis¬ 
fy  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  dazzling 
exploits  which  we  once  meant  to  place 
to  our  credit.  A  modern  philosopher 
has  said  that  the  possibilities  of  useful¬ 
ness  of  every  man  or  woman  who  has 
tried  to  be  of  use  Increase  with  each  de¬ 
cade,  as  their  sphere  of  Influence  be¬ 
comes  wider  and  their  experience  more 
helpful  to  themselves  and  others.  This 
thought  may  well  comfort  those  of  us 
who  have  left  our  youth  behind;  for  it 
is  an  earnest  life  that  in  some  of  its 
nobler  aspects  becomes  more  and  more 
worth  living  as  It  goes  on.  To  discuss 
as  many  have  done,  if  it  be  worth  liv¬ 
ing  at  all,  seems  to  me  a  fruitless  query; 
whether  it  is  or  not.  It  is  the  only  way 
we  know  of  spending  the  time.  Let 
us  make  the  best  of  It 

Florence  Bell. 
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Our  army,  as  a  whole,  and  in  each  of 
its  branches,  has  been  severely  tested 
for  several  months.  There  have  been 
many  details  of  command  and  adminis¬ 
tration  which  apparently  deserve  to  be 
criticised,  though  it  is  possible  that, 
when  the  whole  truth  is  eventually 
published,  it  may  be  found  that  the 
present  weight  of  criticism  may  have 
to  be  readjusted  or  even  removed  alto¬ 
gether.  Circumstances  are  sometimes 
stronger  than  organization,  however 
perfect,  or  plans  of  action,  however  well- 
conceived.  But  there  is  one  military 
department  which  has  proved  Itself 
quite  equal  to  the  work  that  it  has  un¬ 
dertaken,  in  whose  operations  it  has 
been  impossible  to  detect  the  slightest 
flaw,  and  in  which  there  has  never 
been  any  friction  or  shortcoming.  The 
medical  service  of  the  army  has  at¬ 
tracted  the  cordial  admiration  of  Con¬ 
tinental,  and  particularly  Russian,  mili¬ 
tary  surgeons  by  its  performance  of 
duty  in  the  fleld  and  the  completeness 
of  its  arrangements,  and  this  means  a 
great  deal,  as  almost  every  other 
branch  of  the  army  is,  whether  rightly 
or  not,  judged  unfavorably.  It  is  a 
good  thing  when  others  see  us  as  we 
would  wish  to  be  seen,  and  “Maga” 
most  cordially  joins  in  the  chorus  of 
foreign  approval,  and  wishes  to  direct 
attention  to  noble  work  nobly  done.  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  to 
see  a  perfect  organization  perfectly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  ends  for  which  it  has 
been  framed,  and  those  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  It  ought  not  to  lack  their 
meed  of  public  appreciation. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  (the  de¬ 
partment  of  which  we  speak)  is  ani¬ 
mated  Just  now  by  a  very  special  desire 
to  deserve  well  of  England.  Some 
years  ago,  and  for  a  long  time  previous¬ 


ly,  the  Army  Medical  Department,  ad¬ 
mirable  and  deserving  as  it  had  always 
proved  itself,  had  been  left  by  the 
country’s  government  in  a  most  anom¬ 
alous  condition,  both'  as  regards  rank 
and  privilege.  It  had  been  systemati¬ 
cally  snubbed,  and  Its  professional  and 
military  pride  had  been  gravely  in¬ 
jured.  Its  oflScers  were  justiflably  dis¬ 
heartened,  and  the  service  had  lost  its 
attraction  for  the  best  young  men  from 
the  medical  schools.  In  December, 
1896,  “Maga”  took  up  the  cudgels  in  its 
behalf  and  summed  up  the  subject  in 
a  manner  which,  she  is  proud  to  be¬ 
lieve,  gained  the  gratitude  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  and  had  some  influence  in 
moving  the  authorities  to  make  neces¬ 
sary  reforms.  A  due  military  rank 
was  subsequently  granted  to  the  medi¬ 
cal  oflicers,  and  they,  with  their 
men,  were  formed  into  a  special  corps 
bearing  the  proud  distinction  of  “Roy¬ 
al.”  Although  it  is  certain  that  this 
concession  should  be  by  no  means  flnal, 
and  that,  in  many  details,  there  yet  re¬ 
mains  much  to  be  done,  it  has  given  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  our  army  sur¬ 
geons,  and,  in  order  to  show  themselves 
worthy  of  honor,  they  are,  if  it  were 
possible,  more  anxious  than  ever  before 
to  strain  every  nerve  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  duty.  They  can  never  have  to 
submit  to  a  higher  trial  than  that  which 
is  being  given  to  them  by  the  present 
war.  '  I 

Few  people  realize  completely  what 
is  the  work  that  the  Royal  Army  Medi¬ 
cal  Corps  has  to  do,  how  vast  are  the 
responsibilities  committed  to  it  Let 
it  then  be  understood  that  from  the 
time  when  a  severe  campaign  is  in  full 
swing,  the  most  moderate  estimate  of 
the  number  of  the  sick  and  wound¬ 
ed  to  be  dealt  with  is  ten  per 
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cent,  of  the  total  forces  employed. 

If  we  have  100,000  men  in  the 
field,  there  will,  at  any  given  time,  be 
about  10,000  in  the  care  of  the  R.  A.  M. 
C.  While  soldiers  are  effective  for 
fighting  purposes,  they  are  distributed 
in  regiments,  battalions  and  batteries; 
in  brigades,  divisions  and  armies.  The 
moment  that  they  are  stricken  by  dis¬ 
ease  or  become  victims  to  the  enemy’s 
weapons,  they  pass  into  another  organi¬ 
zation.  They  become  medical  or  sur¬ 
gical  cases,  and  are  on  the  strength 
of  one  or  other  of  the  established  posts 
over  which  fioats  the  red-cross  fiag. 
Every  one  of  these  posts  has  its  special 
object,  from  the  hurried  relief  on  the 
battlefield  itself,  the  careful  examina¬ 
tion  and  treatment  at  some  neighboring 
spot,  more  or  less  sheltered  from  the 
enemy’s  bullets,  up  to  the  completely- 
fitted  field  hospital  and  the  still  more 
elaborate  hospital  at  the  base  of  opera¬ 
tions.  It  is  worth  while  to  examine 
all  of  these,  and  to  see  what  share 
each  takes  in  the  saving  of  life,  the 
mitigation  of  suffering,  and  the  possi¬ 
ble  restoration  of  a  soldier  to  bis  place 
in  the  fighting  line. 

First,  for  the  battlefield  every  unit 
(regiment,  battalion,  or  brigade  division 
of  artillery)  has  attached  to  it  an  ofll- 
cer  of  the  R.  A,  M.  C„  who  accompanies 
it  wherever  it  goes,  and  is  ever  at  hand 
to  give  instant  attention  when  casual¬ 
ties  occur.  These  gallant  gentlemen  are 
as  much  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  fire 
as  any  of  the  combatants,  and  they 
practise  their  profession  coolly  and  de¬ 
liberately  under  circumstances  the  most 
trying  to  nerve  and  mental  equilibrium 
that  can  well  be  conceived.  To  their 
vklor  is  often  due  the  preservation  of  a 
life  that  is  ebbing  away  or  the  saving 
of  a  limb  that  would  otherwise  be  lost 
Even  if  the  case  is  beyond  the  aid  of 
science,  who  can  gauge  the  great  re¬ 
duction  of  mortal  agony  that  may  be 
the  work  of  their  tender  and  skilful 
hands?  After  the  first  attention  has 
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been  paid  to  the  wounded,  they  are  re¬ 
moved  by  the  regimental  stretcher- 
bearers  to  the  “collecting  station,’’  a 
spot  as  near  the  fighting  line  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  to  a  certain  extent  sheltered 
from  the  enemy’s  fire.  i\o  surgical 
work  is  done  here;  but  the  first  line  of 
ambulances  is  in  waiting,  and  receives 
the  victims  of  war  for  carriage  to  the 
“dressing  station.’’  And  now  we  come 
to  the  work  of  another  item  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  the  “bearer  companies,”  one  of 
which  is  attached  to  each  brigade  of 
cavalry  or  Infantry.  In  a  great  battle 
it  would  be  obviously  impossible  for  the 
surgeons  attached  to  units  to  attend  to 
all  the  men  who  are  Injured— the  regi¬ 
mental  stretcher-bearers  could  not 
carry  all  from  the  field.  More  assist¬ 
ance  is  necessary,  and  this  is  given  by 
a  bearer-company,  consisting  of  three 
officers,  nearly  sixty  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  of  the  R.  A.  M.  C.,  and 
thirty-eight  men,  under  a  warrant  offi¬ 
cer,  of  the  Army  Service  Corps.  The 
major  of  the  company  and  another 
medical  officer  remain  at  the  dressing 
station  with  the  sergeant-major,  three 
non-commissioned  officers,  four  privates, 
and  a  cook,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
company  moves  after  the  fighting-line 
to  help  in  tending  and  removing  the 
wounded  as  they  fall.  The  dressing 
station  is  established  beyond  the  zone 
of  fire,  and,  if  possible,  near  a  road  and 
a  good  water  supply.  Buildings  are 
utilized  when  available,  but  if  not  tenta 
are  pitched;  fires  are  lighted  for  heat¬ 
ing  water  and  preparing  restoratives;, 
everything  that  surgery  requires  Is 
ready  for  use,  and  medical  comforts  are 
provided.  It  is  here  that  there  is  the 
first  opportunity  of  minutely  examin¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  a  wounded  man. 
Here  he  is  carefully  attended  to.  Here 
immediately  necessary  operations  are 
performed,  and  here  his  strength  is 
sustained  by  food  and  stimulants.  Mr. 
Treves,  one  of  the  consulting  surgeons 
with  the  forces  in  Africa,  gives  a  most 
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vivid  account  of  what  he  saw  at  such 
a  place:— 

The  scene  presented  at  this  spot  was 
beyond  description.  The  men  were  com¬ 
ing  in  as  fast  as  ambulances  and  bear¬ 
ers  could  bring  them.  Some  were  dead, 
some  were  dying,  all  were  parched  with 
thirst  and  baked  and  blistered  with 
heat.  The  men  were  lying  on  all  sides 
on  stretchers— amidst  tents,  piles  of 
rides,  accoutrements,  battered  helmets, 
and  blood-stained  tunics.  It  was  a 
sight  no  one  would  wish  to  see  again, 
and  the  blazing  sun  added  to  the  mis¬ 
eries  of  all. 

But  the  dressing  station  is  only  a 
halting-place.  There  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  any  cases  for  prolonged  treatment 
and  all  are  at  once  placed  in  the  second 
line  of  ambulances  for  conveyance  to 
the  “field  hospital.”  This  is  a  large  es¬ 
tablishment  consisting  of  a  hundred 
beds,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  four 
officers  and  a  quartermaster,  with  thir¬ 
ty-five  non-commisioned  officers  and 
privates  R.  A.  M.  G.,  and,  in  addition, 
twenty  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  Army  Service  Corps  for  trans¬ 
port  duty.  A  field  hospital  is  attached 
to  every  brigade  or  equivalent  body  of 
troops,  and  it  can,  if  required  by  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  subdivided  into  sections 
of  twenty-five  beds.  As  it  must  ac¬ 
company  its  brigade  on  the  march,  it 
is  to  the  fullest  extent  mobile;  but  it  is 
so  equipped  and  provided  that  it  can 
remain  in  one  piace  for  a  considerable 
period  and  give  to  its  patients  every  fa¬ 
cility  for  repose  and  comfort  as  long 
as  they  remain  in  its  shelt^.  This  is 
no  long  time,  however.  Being  liable  to 
marching  orders  at  any  moment,  every 
case  that  can  possibly  be  removed  must 
be  transferred  at  once  to  a  “stationary 
hospital.”  As  its  name  implies,  this  is 
a  hospital  which  does  not  accompany 
the  movements  of  the  army,  and  is  a 
fixture  until  there  is  a  great  change  in 
the  scheme  of  operations.  It  is  placed 
on  the  line  of  communications,  and  all 


of  its  arrangements  have  a  more  or  less 
permanent  character.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  stationary  hospitals  now  in  South 
Africa,  and  each  contains  a  hundred 
beds;  but  it  can  be  broken  up  into 
sections  of  fifty  beds,  complete  in  every 
respect.  The  personnel  of  each  is  near¬ 
ly  the  same  as  that  of  a  field  hospital, 
with  the  exception  that  there  is  no 
transport  equipment.  No  man  is, 
however,  placed  in  a  stationary  hospital 
if  he  is  fit  to  undergo  the  journey  to  a 
“general  hospital”  at  the  base  of  oper¬ 
ations.  General  hospitals  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  great  South  Afrlcaa 
seaport  towns,  and  they  are  the  tie  plus 
ultra  of  medical  science  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  hardly  yielding  in  any  single 
point  to  the  great  organizations  at 
home.  Each  accommodates  500  rank 
and  file  and  20  officers,  and  is  worked 
by  a  large  staff,  comprising  a  colonel, 
seven  officers,  and  about  140  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  with  men  of  the  B, 
A.  M.  C.,  with  eleven  civilian  surgeons, 
a  lady  superintendent  and  eight  nurs¬ 
ing  sisters.  From  the  general  hospital 
there  are  only  two  moves  possible  for 
the  patient— one  back  to  bis  native  land 
when  he  is,  alas!  permanently  disabled 
or  not  likely  to  be  fit  for  war  for  a 
considerable  time;  the  other,  and  hap¬ 
pily  it  is  one  that  can  often  be  made, 
when  be  is  entirely  restored  to  health 
and  strength  and  is  able  to  return  to 
his  duty  in  the  ranks,  very  likely  again 
to  qualify  for  hospital  treatment 
The  long  list  of  posts  where  sick  and 
wounded  are  treated  by  no  means  ex¬ 
hausts  the  r6le  of  beneficent  establish¬ 
ments  under  the  direct  charge  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  officers  R.  A.  M.  C. 
Besides  the  base  depots  and  advanced 
depots  of  stores,  medical  comforts, 
etc.,  for  which  they  are  directly 
responsible,  they  have  entirely  in 
their  hands  the  equipment  and  con¬ 
trol  of  all  the  transport  of  patients  by 
land  and  sea.  No  methods  long  pre¬ 
pared  and  framed  In  accordance  with 
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any  practicable  peace  establishment 
could  ever  cope  satisfactorily  with  the 
dire  immediate  necessities  of  a  great 
battlefield,  and  the  wise  foresight  of 
Colonel  Gallwey,  C.  B.,  the  principal 
medical  officer  with  Sir  Redvers  Boi¬ 
ler’s  army,  made  one  of  the  most  ad¬ 
mirable  provisions  ever  heard  of  in 
war’s  history.  He  organized  a  volun¬ 
teer  ambulance  corps  of  2000  men,  who 
were  told  off  in  the  proportion  of  12 
men  to  a  stretcher.  These  stretcher- 
carriers  bore  all  the  more-serlously 
wounded  from  the  field  in  the  Cplenso 
fight,  and  thus  spared  them  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  danger  which  would  have  been 
inevitable  from  the  jolting  of  the  am¬ 
bulance  wagons  over  the  uneven 
ground.  Not  only  did  they  do  this  all 
day,  but  during  the  following  night 
and  day  they  carried  all  the  worst 
cases  on  to  the  stationary  hospital.  It 
was  due  principally  to  Colonel  Gall- 
wey’s  bold  initiative  and  thoroughness 
of  previous  organization  that  not  a 
single  wounded  man  was  left  on  the 
field  after  dark.  This  is  only  one  in¬ 
stance  out  of  many  that  might  be  cited 
showing  what  a  practical  grasp  the 
officers  R.  A.  M.  C.  have  of  everything 
that  bears  on  their  responsibilities,  and 
how  perfectly  prepared  they  are  to 
foresee  and  meet  necessities  that  may 
arise. 

Then  for  the  long  railway  journeys 
from  the  front  to  the  base,  hospital 
trains  of  the  most  elaborate  complete¬ 
ness  in  equipment  were  prepared  before 
the  necessity  for  their  use  actually 
arose,  and  have  been  found  admirably 
adapted  for  their  purpose.  Each  train 
Is  a  self-contained  hospital,  with  stores, 
means  of  cooking,  comfortable  ar¬ 
rangements  for  patients,  and  room  for 
a  medical  staff.  African  railways  are 
generally  a  single  line  of  rails,  so  fre¬ 
quent  shunting  onto  a  siding  must  take 
place  to  allow  other  trains  to  pass;  but 
from  this  there  follows  no  Inconven¬ 
ience  except  the  delay,  and  every  pre¬ 


caution  is  taken  that  in  passing  from  the 
battlefield  to  the  general  hospital  there 
is  no  increase  of  hurt  or  suffering. 
Again,  the  work  on  the  Natal  side  may 
be  quoted  as  an  example  of  what  has 
been  done,  but  certainly  only  as  a  case 
of  ex  uno  disce  omnes.  Major  Brazier 
Creagh  has  made  his  hospital  trains  the 
object  of  unlimited  labor  and  thought. 
In  them,  as  soon  as  a  patient  has  been 
put  into  his  berth,  he  has  been  able  to 
command  iced  soda-water  and  whisky, 
iced  milk,  hot  soup,  or  even  champagne 
and  seltzer  water.  In  relation  to  hos¬ 
pital  trains  it  should  be  noted  that 
Major  Creagh  brought  his  train  actu¬ 
ally  under  fire  on  to  the  battlefield  at 
Golenso,  and  that  the  wounded  were 
lifted  into  It  from  the  place  where  they 
fell.  Truly,  If  war  is  a  brutal  and  Il¬ 
logical  business,  at  any  rate  some  of 
Its  worst  evils  have  been  palliated  by 
philanthropic  science. 

In  African  waters  there  are  now  six 
hospital  ships— the  Trojan  and  the 
Spartan,  which  were  provided  by  gov¬ 
ernment;  the  Princess  of  Wales,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Red  Gross  Society,  assist¬ 
ed  by  funds  given  by  the  kind  Princess 
whose  name  it  bears,  from  moneys  re¬ 
maining  in  her  hands  after  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Egypt;  the  Maine,  chartered  and 
fitted  out  by  the  generous  exertions  of 
American  ladies,  under  the  personal 
care  and  supervision  of  Lady  Raqdolph 
Churchill;  and  the  Lismore  and  Nu¬ 
bia,  lately  fitted  out  In  the  colony. 
These  magnificently  arranged  and  pro¬ 
vided  ships  are  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  R.  A.  M.  C.,  though  it  has  been, 
of  course,  impossible  to  find,  from  Its 
too-limited  numbers,  all  the  profes¬ 
sional  personnel,  and  this  has  been 
formed  from  the  cream  of  the  medical 
faculty  in  England  and  the  United 
States. 

The  normal  requirements  of  an  army 
in  the  way  of  medical  attendance  differ 
so  enormously  from  the  tremendous 
pressure  of  a  great  war,  that  it  would 
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be  out  of  the  question  to  maintain  such 
a  permanent  establishment  of  the  B.  A. 
M.  C.  as  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
all  the  duties  which  now  lie  before  It. 
Like  those  of  other  nations,  our  mili¬ 
tary  medical  department  has  always 
had  to  contemplate  the  necessity,  when 
an  emergency  arose,  of  appealing  to  the 
medical  profession  at  large  for  assist¬ 
ance.  The  appeal  has  now  been  made 
by  the  Director-General,  and  most  nobly 
and  enthusiastically  has  it  been  an- 
flwered.  Thousands  of  the  most  highly- 
qnaliSed  men  in  our  islands,  represent¬ 
ing  all  the  great  medical  schools,  have 
applied  for  employment,  and  the  only 
difficulty  has  been  to  choose  from  the 
multitude  the  few  hundreds  that  have 
been  required.  It  is  understood  that 
these  civilian  surgeons  are  to  receive 
the  same  pay  and  allowances  during 
their  term  of  employment  as  the  regu¬ 
lar  officers;  but  no  such  temptations, 
nor  indeed  any  temptations  whatever, 
were  necessary  to  secure  their  services. 
These  gallant  volunteers  were  only  anx¬ 
ious  to  practice  their  noble  profession 
In  their  country’s  service,  not  in  mere 
commonplace  hospital  work,  but  In 
the  most  advanced  posts,  where  ex¬ 
posure  ahd  hardship  are  greatest,  and 
the  enemy’s  bullets  are  flying  most 
thickly.  So  far  it  has  not  been  con- 
nldered  desirable  to  gratify  their  very 
laudable  ambition  to  the  utmost,  as 
their  lack  of  military  experience  and 
knowledge  of  military  routine  might 
present  some  difficulties,  but  they  are 
finding  ample  employment  in  the  base 
and  stationary  hospitals.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  however,  that  the 
time  may  come  when  some  of  them 
may  find  themselves  in  situations 
which  will  very  fully  try  their  nerve 
and  hardihood. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  working 
»taff  of  our  medical  organization  for 
war,  our  soldiers  are  also  having  with 
them  some  of  the  greatest  British  sur¬ 
geons  as  consultants.  The  names  of 


Sir  W.  MacCormac,  Mr.  Treves,  Sir 
W.  Stokes,  and  others  who  have  gone 
to  South  Africa,  are  those  of  princes  in 
their  great  calling,  and  England  owes 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  such  men, 
who,  forsaking  their  great  positions  and 
largely-paid  practices  at  home,  have 
gone  forth  on  their  errand  of  mercy.  It 
is  no  confession  of  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  R.  A.  M.  C.  that  it  should 
welcome  the  advice  in  grave  cases  of 
scientists  whose  reputation  is  pre-em¬ 
inent.  The  credit  of  its  officers,  gained 
brilliantly  in  peace  and  war,  puts  it 
beyond  any  such  suggestion;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  often  more  difficult 
to  decide  whether  a  serious  operation 
is  advisable  than  to  perform  the  opera¬ 
tion  Itself,  and  it  must  be  of  the  great¬ 
est  satisfaction  to  the  patient,  to  the 
patient’s  friends  at  home,  and  to  the 
surgeon,  that  the  propriety  of  any 
course  of  action  should  be  supported 
and  fortified  by  an  opinion  of  unques¬ 
tionable  weight  and  value.  If  they 
had  gone  from  England  for  nothing  else 
but  to  Inspect  and  report  upon  the  R.  A. 
M.  G.  work  in  the  field  and  in  hospital, 
the  presence  of  the  consultants  in  Af¬ 
rica  would  have  been  an  immense  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  English  people.  No  men 
know  better  than  they  what  surgery 
and  nursing  should  be,  and  when,  as 
independent  critics,  they  can  and  do 
pour  forth  unstinted  praise  upon  every 
detail  that  has  come  before  them,  we 
can  bless  the  arrangement  that  has 
given  os  their  opinion.  In  employing 
these  distinguished  men,  England  Is 
only  doing  what  all  great  Continental 
nations  propose  to  do  in  the  case  of 
war;  but  even  in  our  own  history  we 
have  seen  a  leading  London  surgeon 
hurry  to  the  scene  of  a  great  cam¬ 
paign:— 

The  fact  may  not  inappropriately  be 
recalled  that  Sir  Charles  Bell  acted  as 
a  volunteer  consultant  to  the  forces 
after  Waterloo.  In  his  “Letters,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  his  widow,  it  is  stated  that 
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when,  on  June  22,  1815,  the  news  of 
the  great  battle  reached  London,  Bell 
exclaimed  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
John  Shaw,  afterwards  surgeon  to  the 
Middlesex  hospital:  “Johnnie!  How 
can  we  let  this  pass?  Here  is  such  an 
occasion  of  seeing  gunshot  wounds 
come  to  our  very  door.  Let  us  go.” 
They  set  off  at  once,  the  only  passports 
they  thought  of  being  surgical  instru¬ 
ments;  these  Shaw  shook  in  the  faces 
of  the  oflacers,  who  thereupon  let  them 
pass  without  making  any  difficulty.  On 
their  arrival  at  Brussels  they  found 
things  in  some  confusion.  Bell  writes 
on  July  1:  “It  was  thought  we  wore 
prepared  for  a  great  battle,  yet  there 
we  are,  eleven  days  after  it,  only  mak¬ 
ing  arrangements  for  the  reception  of 
the  wounded.” 

i 

Sir  Charles  Bell  appears  to  have 
given  his  great  skill  principally  to  the 
French  wounded,  though  he  was  con¬ 
sulted  by  General  Adam,  Sir  Edward 
Barnes,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  and  other 
officers. 

After  all,  surgery  and  medicine  are 
not  everything  in  the  treatment  of  a 
case,  but  careful  and  tender  nursing 
takes  a  very  important  part.  The 
medical  officer  cannot  always  remain 
by  one  bedside,  and  if  his  directions 
are  not  minutely  carried  out  during  the 
long  hours  when  he  is  employed  else¬ 
where,  his  best  skill  will  be  but  of  par¬ 
tial  avail.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
usually  known  that  the  men  of  the  B. 
A.  M.  C.  are  not  only  stretcher-bearers, 
but  are  also  highly-skilled  and  experi¬ 
enced  hospital  attendants,  and  are  di¬ 
vided,  according  to  their  capabilities, 
into  various  classes.  The  orderlies  of 
the  first  class  are  thoroughly-trained 
“nurses,”  while  the  others  are  employed 
as  compounders,  cooks,  etc.  Probably 
nowhere  is  the  responsibility  of  nursing 
more  felt  than  it  is  by  the  orderlies  in 
a  military  hospital.  Quite  irrespective 
of  the  sympathetic  feeling  which  we 
believe  that  most  Englishmen  have  to¬ 
wards  helplessness  and  suffering,  they 


are  very  fully  imbued  with  the  military- 
virtues  of  discipline  and  devotion  to 
duty.  We  know  well  how  in  the  com¬ 
batant  ranks  good  officers  can  by  their 
leading  incite  their  men  to  deeds  of 
chivalry  and  heroism,  and,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  unfailing,  scientific  coolness, 
resource,  presence  of  mind,  and  entire 
forgetfulness  of  self  shown  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  R.  A.  M.  C.  are  constantly 
emulated  by  the  men  who  serve  with 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  tbe- 
line  nearest  the  enemy,  where  work 
most  inevitably  be,  to  some  extent, 
rough  and  ready,  when  grave  danger  is 
hovering  near,  and  a  hospital  must,  as 
it  were,  “come  into  action”  with  the  ut¬ 
most  rapidity,  and  not  always  under 
the  most  favorable  surrounding  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  men  of  the  R.  A.  M.  O. 
are  the  best  possible  nurses.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  some  lady  nurses 
should  be  attached  to  the  field  hospi¬ 
tals;  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  amonff 
those  who  are  responsible  that  the  work 
is  well  done,  and  among  the  poor  Tom¬ 
mies  who  form  the  cases,  is  that  the 
ladies  would  be  quite  out  of  place  so- 
near  the  battlefield,  and  that  it  is  much 
better  to  rely  entirely  on  the  men  who- 
have  always  proved  themselves  to  be 
so  good  and  efficient  It  is  obvious,  too, 
that  if  a  lady  nurse  falls  sick  it  wonld 
be  impossible  in  a  field  hospital  to 
provide  that  she  should  have  the  care 
and  privacy  due  to  her  sex. 

But  in  the  case  of  our  sick  and' 
wounded  soldiers  there  is  still  a  very 
imirartant  place  for  lady  nurses.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  first  shock  of  a 
wound,  the  patient’s  thoughts  are  still' 
full  of  the  excitement  of  the  fight,  or 
else  he  is  nearly  unconscious  of  sur¬ 
rounding  Infiuences.  So  long  as  he  ia- 
attended  to,  there  is  little  room  for  the- 
sway  of  the  mind  over  the  body;  but 
when  be  finds  himself  in  a  stationary- 
or  base  hospital,  during  the  long-drawn- 
out  days  while  be  is  slowly  progressing^, 
to  convalescence,  or  when,  perhaps,  he- 
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Is  fading  out  of  life,  the  gentle  touch  of 
a  woman’s  hand,  and  the  soothing  tone 
of  a  woman’s  voice,  are  to  him  of  in¬ 
estimable  value.  Good  and  attentive 
as  male  nurses  may  be,  their  care  lacks 
something  which  is  supplied  by  that  of 
the  “ministering  angels.’’  This  has 
been  recognized  for  some  years,  and  a 
corps  of  ladies  called  the  Army  Nurs¬ 
ing  Service  has  been  formed  for  hospi¬ 
tal  duty  in  England  and  the  Colonies, 
India  being  provided  for  by  the  Indian 
Nursing  Service,  which  is  a  separate 
body.  The  sisters  of  the  Army  Nursing 
Service  all  go  through  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction  at  Netley,  and  there  become 
accustomed  to  military  ways  and  mili¬ 
tary  discipline.  A  large  number  of 
them  are  now  in  South  Africa,  and  how 
admirably  their  work  is  done  will  be 
told  by  the  Invalids  who  are  now  re¬ 
turning  to  England.  As  the  Army  Nurs¬ 
ing  Service  would  be  unable  to  meet  all 
the  calls  upon  it.  It  Is  supplemented  by 
sisters  from  the  Army  Nursing  Re¬ 
serve,  an  organization  managed  by  a 
committee  of  which  Princess  Christian 
Is  president,  and  Into  whose  benevolent 
work  she  has  thrown  her  whole  energy. 
The  followers  In  the  footsteps  of  Flor¬ 
ence  Nightingale  are  now  many.  The 
£ood  work  that  she  initiated  has  now 
become  a  commonplace  of  warlike  or- 
^nizatlon,  the  difficulties  that  she 
found  in  her  path  have  passed  away 
forever,  and  all  the  world  recognizes 
the  noble  practicalness  of  her  aims. 

Some  comment  has  been  made  on 
the  omission  of  special  sanitary  officers 
from  the  staffs  of  our  armies.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  such  officers  are  now 
in  no  way  needed.  Every  officer  of  the 
R.  A.  M.  C.  goes  through  a  course  at 
Netley  on  all  matters  connected  with 
sanitation,  and  is  perfectly  competent 
to  advise  in  every  such  detail.  The 
medical  officer  attached  to  each  unit  is 
responsible  to  the  principal  medical 
officer  of  the  division  for  the  proper 
condition  of  his  camp,  and  a  most  care¬ 


ful  eye  is  kept  upon  the  sources  of 
water-supply,  the  food,  and  all  matters 
that  can  possibly  affect  the  well-being 
of  the  men.  How  thoroughly  sanita¬ 
tion  is  attended  to  is  shown  by  the  ex¬ 
cellent  general  health  of  all  the  troops, 
although  typhoid  fever  is  known  to  be 
very  prevalent  in  South  Africa  during 
the  autumn  and  'summer.  The  only 
places  where  there  have  been  any  seri¬ 
ous  outbreaks  are  among  the  beselged 
garrisons  and  one  or  two  camps  close 
to  (he  enemy,  and  their  conditions  are, 
of  course,  beyond  the  control  of  any 
sanitary  science,  however  perfect  and 
however  energetic  In  action. 

A  very  ill-advised  commander  In  the 
English  army  once  said,  not  so  very 
long  ago,  that  the  medical  corps  “were 
not  soldiers,  but  only  attendants  upon 
soldiers.”  It  may  be,  perhaps,  difficult 
to  define  what  special  qualifications  or 
employments  make  a  man  a  soldier, 
but  If  entire  self-abnegation  in  the 
cause  of  duty,  if  patient  endurance  of 
fatigue  and  hardship  In  the  course  of 
military  operations,  if  the  pro- 
foundest  disregard  of  danger  In 
the  battlefield.  If  the  fact  of  their 
officers  and  men  being  large  shar¬ 
ers  In  the  death  and  Injury  that 
smite  the  personnel  of  an  army,  are  any 
of  the  conditions  that  mark  a  true  sol¬ 
dier,  the  R.  A.  M.  C.  can  say,  “No  men 
are  more  of  soldiers  than  we.”  This 
must  be  Iterated  again  and  yet  again; 
for.  In  the  face  of  these  very  palpable 
facts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  In 
certain  military  quarters,  and  those, 
so  far,  very  infiuential  quarters,  there 
is  still  a  deep-rooted  feeling  of  animos¬ 
ity  against  the  medical  service.  Or  is 
it  possible  that  the  feeling  Is  rather 
one  of  jealousy  because  that  service  has 
been  so  eminently  equal  to  a  great  oc¬ 
casion,  when  the  purely  combatant  ad¬ 
ministration  has,  to  say  the  least,  not 
been  too  successful?  Specific  army 
status  has  been  granted  to  the  medical 
department,  but  this  has  not  apparent* 
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ly  always  carried  with  it  the  recogni¬ 
tion  that  is  due.  For  a  salient  exam¬ 
ple  of  what  is  meant  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  name  of  the  principal 
medical  officer  of  the  last  Soudan  ex¬ 
pedition  w’as  omitted  from  the  other¬ 
wise  comprehensive  list  of  those  to 
whom  the  thanks  of  Parliament  were 
tendered.  The  record  of  special  acts 
of  gallantry  performed  by  our  officers 
and  men  in  South  Africa  is  somewhat 
slow  in  reaching  us,  and  what  has  come 
has  been  wanting  in  fulness.  Perhaps 
It  is  only  the  despatches  of  successful 
generals  that  can  be  expected  to  con¬ 
tain  eulogies  of  subordinates,  however 
well  they  may  have  served,  however 
brilliant  an  example  they  may  have 
given.  But,  though  we  have  yet  to 
learn  officially  the  details  of  many 
deeds  of  heroism,  the  commanders  of 
the  most  Important  forces  hitherto  em¬ 
ployed  have  spoken  generally  in  the 
most  laudatory  terms  about  the  work 
done  by  the  R.  A.  M.  C.  General  Dul¬ 
ler  says:— 

One  of  the  Natal  papers  is  attacking 
the  military  hospitals,  and,  as  some  of 
the  false  and  ridiculous  statements 
may  cause  anxiety  at  home,  I  think  It 
right  to  say  that  Mr.  Treves  assures 
me  that  there  is  no  possible  ground  for 
complaint,  and  that  I  may  rest  satisfied 
that  all  the  medical  arrangements  are 
completely  satisfactory  to  him.  I 
pressed  him  if  he  could  suggest  im¬ 
provement,  and  he  said  he  could  not.  I 
have  given  the  matter  every  considera¬ 
tion,  and  can  only  express  my  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  arrangements  made  by  Col¬ 
onel  Gallwey  and  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps,  and  Mr.  Treves  assures 
me  that  he  entirely  agrees  with  me. 

Lord  Methuen  thus  concludes  his  des¬ 
patch  after  the  Modder  River  fight:— 

Again  I  call  attention  to  the  splendid 
hospital  arrangements,  for  at  4.45  p.  m. 
on  the  day  after  the  fight  all  my 
wounded  were  on  the  way  to  Cape¬ 
town.  I  am  glad  to  have  been  slightly 


wounded,  because  In  no  other  way 
could  I  have  learnt  the  care  taken  of  the 
wounded;  and  there  was  nothing  offi¬ 
cer  or  private  soldier  required  that  was 
not  provided  at  once,  and  the  medical 
officers  never  tired  in  their  endeavor  to 
alleviate  suffering. 

The  despatch  also  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mention:  “He  (Colonel  Paget) 
draws  attention  to  Captain  Moores,  R. 
A.  M.  C.,  who,  although  wounded  in  the 
hand,  said  nothing,  but  continued  his 
duties.” 

From  other  sources  we  know  that, 
while  our  soldiers  have  behaved,  with¬ 
out  exception,  in  accordance  with  the 
noblest  traditions  of  the  British  race, 
when  one  of  the  few  bright  elements 
in  the  campaign’s  history  is  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  all  ranks  have  quitted  them¬ 
selves  like  men,  the  R.  A.  M.  C.  has 
specially  distinguished  itself,  and  we 
cannot  help  feeling  our  blood  stirred 
by  tales  of  what  it  has  done.  Mr. 
Treves  tells  of  poor  Lieutenant  Rob¬ 
erts’.}  death:— 

Before  he  was  brought  in  he  had 
been  lying  for  seven  hours  in  the  sun 
in  a  donga.  Here  he  was  attended  by 
Major  Babtle,  R.AM.C.,  who  rode  into 
the  donga  through  a  hail  of  bullets, 
and  whose  horse  was  killed  under  him. 
Major  Babtie  kept  by  the  wounded 
men  in  the  donga  until  the  battle  was 
over,  and  as  he  alone  had  water  in  his 
water-bottle  he  doled  out  water  to 
each  man  in  a  minim  measure,  one 
drachm  to  each.  The  courage  and  dar¬ 
ing  of  Major  Babtie  on  this  occasion 
call  for  some  recognition  from  the  med¬ 
ical  profession,  if  not  from  the  military 
authorities. 

Then  the  Morning  Post’s  corre¬ 
spondent,  writing  of  the  battle  of 
Magersfontein:— 

It  is  most  necessary  here  to  say  a 
word  in  praise  of  the  Army  Medical 
Corps,  who  faced  a  hot  fire  all  day 
long,  going  close  up  to  the  firing-line  to 
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bring  back  our  wounded.  It  seems  al¬ 
most  incredible  that  during  the  day  500 
wounded  men  should  have  been 
brought  back  by  the  Medical  Corps, 
though  to  get  them  back  stretcher- 
bearers  and  searchers  had  to  cross  and 
recross  a  zone  of  fire  nearly  a  mile 
wide. 

I 

Writing  of  the  same  battle,  the  Dally 
Telegraph  correspondent  says:— 

When  the  ambulance  was  brought  up 
about  noon,  the  Boers  would  not  allow 
it  to  come  nearer  than  500  yards.  En- 
sor,  however,  went  on  alone  within  300 
yards  of  the  enemy  and  brought  back 
a  wounded  man,  although  a  heavy  fire 
was  directed  on  him  by  the  Boers.  Cap¬ 
tain  Probyn,  attached  to  the  Gordon 
Highlanders,  walked  erect  up  and 
down  the  firing-line  attending  to  the 
wounded  oflBcers  and  men  under  a  hail 
of  bullets. 

I 

And  so  on  and  so  on. 

Several  oflicers  of  the  R.  A.  M.  C. 
have  met  a  soldier’s  death  on  the  field. 
The  first  to  give  his  life  for  his  country 
was  Major  Gray,  who  fell  while  minis¬ 
tering  to  the  wounded  at  Elandslaagte. 
Then  Captain  Hughes,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  young  English  scientists,  died 
by  Buller’s  side  at  Colenso.  Even  that 
unemotional  commander  telegraphed, 
“We  had  all  learned  to  love  him;’’  and 
it  has  been  written  of  him  in  a  great 
professional  journal,  “His  untimely 
death  is  a  loss  not  only  to  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps,  but  also  to  the 
profession  at  large  as  well  as  to  medi¬ 
cal  science.’’  And,  alas!  there  are . 
others. 

A  very  spirited  ditty  has  come  before 
us.  It  was  published  in  the  Morning 
Post,  and  it  is  no  discredit  to  it  to  say 
that  it  is  evidently  inspired  by  the 
study  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  Its  last 
lines  seem  to  sum  up  very  perfectly 
all  that  we  think  about  the  R.  A.  M.  C. 
in  the  field: — 


But,  here’s  to  the  man  of  the  R.A.M.C. 
Buzzing  about  on  the  field  like  a  bee, 
Tending  the  wounded  where  lead’s  dy¬ 
ing  hot. 

Biting  his  lip  when  he  gets  hisself  shot; 
Brave  as  the  best  of  us,  hurt  and  not 
tell. 

Doctor  he  may  be— he’s  soldier  as  well. 

And  besides  their  chivalrous  courage 
and  readiness  in  the  actual  battlefield, 
the  R.  A.  M.  C.  have  given  examples 
of  the  most  extraordinary  endurance  in 
carrying  out  their  duties  after  the  ac¬ 
tual  fighting  is  over,— an  endurance  so 
much  beyond  the  ordinary  capacity  of 
human  powers  that  it  can  only  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  believing  that  they  are 
stimulated  by  the  noblest  professional 
zeal  and  the  most  eager  and  high-mind¬ 
ed  philanthropy.  After  the  battle  of 
Magersfontein  the  medical  men  worked 
incessantly  for  thirty-six  hours.  After 
the  battle  of  Colenso  Mr.  Treves 
writes: — 

Some  800  wounded  were  passed 
through  the  field  hospitals  and  dealt 
with  by  sixteen  surgeons.  Those  who 
harshly  criticise  the.  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  should  have  seen  the  work  done 
on  the  memorable  Friday  on  the  Naval 
Hill  before  Colenso.  No  work  could 
have  been  done  better.  The  equipment 
was  good,  the  arrangements  elabor¬ 
ated,  and  the  oflJcers  worked  on  hour 
after  hour  without  rest  or  food  under 
the  most  trying  possible  conditions.  No 
greater  strain  could  have  fallen  upon 
a  department,  and  all  concerned  met 
the  brunt  of  it  valiantly  and  well.  One 
could  not  be  other  than  proud  of  one’s 
profession. 

And  be  it  remembered  that  the  men 
who  did  this  great  work— work  which 
involved  as  much  toll  to  the  brain  as  it 
demanded  the  utmost  skilfulness  of 
hand— did  not  come  to  it  fresh  and  un- 
fatlgued.  Many  of  them  had  had  a 
weary  march,  many  of  them  had  been 
present  and  employed  during  the  long 
and  bitter  action.  The  temperature 
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was  over  100  degrees,  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  was  permeated  with  dust  Truly 
a  marrellous  feat! 

Something  has  now  been  said  of  our 
Army’s  Medical  Service  in  the  field,  of 
its  marvellously-perfect  organization, 
of  the  individual  initiative,  cool  cour¬ 
age,  skill,  endurance  and  sense  of  duty 
shown  by  its  members  in  the  most  try¬ 
ing  tests  that  can  well  be  conceived; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  other  ofilcers  of  the  B.  A.  M.  G. 
who,  though  they  are  not  serving  in  the 
field,  have  to  discharge  duties  as  es¬ 
sential  to  the  efllcient  working  of  the 
department  A  long  succession  of  most 
able,  experienced  and  practical  men 
have  built  up  the  present  system  of  ad¬ 
ministration  and  execution,  and  It  has 
been  the  good  fortune  of  Surgeon-Gen¬ 
eral  Jameson,  the  present  Director- 
General,  to  see  how  admirable  in  every 
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respect  is  the  result  of  the  labor  done 
by  himself  and  his  predecessors.  He 
has,  within  the  last  few  months,  had 
to  face  a  gigantic  task,  and  to  face  It  at 
the  head  of  a  service  which  is  misera¬ 
bly  undermanned.  Complaints  have,  in 
one  or  two  instances,  been  made  of  so- 
called  shortcomings  in  the  department 
that  he  controls,  but  they  have  been 
the  outcome  of  profound  ignorance  as 
to  real  facts,  and  in  no  single  case  have 
they  been  justified— indeed,  they  have 
always  been  triumphantly  refuted.  The 
strain  has  been  terrible,  but  in  no  de¬ 
tail  has  the  medical  service  given  way. 
Surely  there  Is  here  a  combination  of 
science,  of  business  capacity,  of  pa¬ 
triotic  feeling,  of  profound  sense  of 
duty,  which  our  nation  should  be  proud 
to  see  in  servants  of  the  State.  Surely 
it  should  not  be  ungratefuL 


A  PRAYER. 

From  vain  desires,  base  thoughts,  and  evil  ways, 

O  blest  Redeemer!  give  my  soul  release; 

Grant  that  with  heart  at  rest,  and  mind  at  peace. 

And  grateful  lips  o’erfiowlng  with  Thy  praise. 

It  may  be  mine  to  serve  Thee  all  my  days 
In  psalms  and  hymns,  and  prayers  that  never  cease. 
My  spirit  amplified  with  such  Increase 
As  may  my  life  to  like  fruition  raise. 

Yea,  lest  my  daily  life  should  offer  less 
Of  love  to  Thee  than  doth  my  prayer  or  song. 

Let  me  in  acts  of  merciful  redress 

Take  somewhat  from  the  sum  of  human  wrong: 

Use  Thou  my  life  some  other  life  to  bless. 

Then  shall  I  have  Thy  blessing  all  day  long. 


Tbe  Sunday  Magaalne. 


TT.  Uotmn. 


